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. SMOOTH! 
©) YES!AND ITS GUARANTEED 

» . TO KEEP : 
SS, AS ue __) MY FACE SMOOTH FOR LIFE’ 


SHUMATE RAZORS are so good that we guarantee them for life. 
Here’s the reason: The blade is made from tungsten alloy steel, which 
takes a keener edge than any other steel can--andholds it. You can use 
a SHUMATE for years without honing. The secret of this wonderful steel 
is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 








Written Guarantee with Each Razor 


Buy a SHUMATE RAZOR and use it, not only a few times, but as long 
as you like. If you decide after an exacting trial, that you don’t like it, 
we ll exchange it for a new one without a word. 


Ever recline in a barber's chair and almost go to sleep as you exper- 
ienced that delightful, soothing sensation w hen his razor swept your face 
clean? And have you said to yourself “I wish I had a razor that would 
perform like that”? A SHUMATE will do it and - - keep on doing it. 


$ 2 Send us $2.00 and the SHUMATE Barber razor will be sent 

« to you postpaid. If your beard is extra wiry, we recommend 

our $3.00 SHUMATE RAZOR, specially ground for this purpose. 

In remitting, give us your dealer's name, and a chamois lined, rust-proof 
case will be included with your razor. 


ILSMONNULUULU ULL 


SHUMATE RAZOR COMPANY, 806 CHESTNUT ST. Sf. LOUIS, US. A, 


Establshed 1884 Capacity 10,000 Razors Daily 
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This Beautiful Fur Set 


made from Skins You Furnish 


Can you think of anything more enjoyable 


than to give some member of your family or a friend a stylish fur set 
made from skins of your own catch. 
is what one of our customers wrote us recently. 
way if you send your furs to us and have them made up. Yow can save 
30% to 50% by getting your furs this way. You get better furs than you 
can buy ready-made because you select the skins yourself and know 
exactly what you are getting. Ready-made furs are high and it will pay 
you to send us some of your raw skins to be made into sets, caps, gloves, 
coats, etc. We make these articles for people all over the United States. 
Over fifty-five years in the fur business is proof of our reliability. 


—All Work Is Absolutely Guaranteed— 


or your money will be refunded and the highest market prices paid for your furs. 
furs are absolutely safe while in our possession and we guarantee to send back the same 


ones you send us. 


Send for Our FREE Illustrated Catalog 


which gives many beautiful styles that we can copy and the charges for doing the work. It 
also gives information about making caps, gloves, rugs, robes andcoats. Send for it today. 


H. WILLARD SON & COMPANY 


The Old Reliable Fur House 
28 South First Street 


>A. B.C< 


In the outdoor field the following 
magazines have known quantity 
circulations— 


Outdoor Life 
Field and Stream 
Forest and Stream 


National Sportsman 
Outers’ Book-Recreation 


The above are all members of the 
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Send Your Name and We’il 
Send You a Lachnite 


DON'T, T send apenny. Just send your name and say: 

d me a Lachnite mounted in a solid gold ring on 10 days’ 
treotsial. ** We willsend it eyeenaia right to your home. When 
it comes merely deposit $4.7 th the atman and then wear 
the ring for 10 full days. you, or if any of your friends 
can tell it from a diamond, send it back. But if you decide 
to buy it—send us $2.50 a month until $18.75 has been paid. 


Send your name now. Tell us which 
Write Today of the youd gold rings illustrated above 
you wish (ladies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger siz 


Harold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av., Dept.T70&3Chicago 














INSY DE Petit Inner Armor 
elie cect te on wo 
Thousands sold. Details iy Seg toa, 
Amer. eaoneaeion te. ‘Dept. 7 Cincinnati 












































“‘T have never seen furs made nicer’’ 
You will feel the same 


Your 


Established 1864 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


DEPENDABILIT 


THAT SHOOTS STRAIGHT 


Sebenbabnury 


O THE HUNTER 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


THAT HITS THE MARK 


DEPENDABILITY 
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Thos. W. Lawson says it is ‘‘body-shaking, lung-tearing, side 
splitting I hystericked, rolled over the library rug, 
and in my awful, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into the 
open grate."’ 

I think your book splendid. You have 8 spontaneous 
style that is admirable,’’ says Walt Mason 
‘*'T sat last night and read your book and laughed and laffed 


BACK TO NATURE 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


No funnier bit of typical American humor has ever heen writ- 
ten than this convulsing tale of two amateur sportsmen who 


go ‘‘back tonature’’ on a hunting and fishing trip. It is a rare and lurfed and guffawed and got up and yelled from pure joy 
bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor enlivened by illustra- It is my idea of an unflawed gem.’’—George Fitch 
tions made by Newkirk himself, ina style of drawing that is 


PRICE 75c; postpaid 80c 
1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


as original and entertaining as his literary method. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND A NEW 


POLK F 


by J. EK. OTTERSON 


PRESIDENT WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


HEN we decided to branch out into 
the manufacture of other lines of 
products, we were not satisfied that 
we ought to put the name Winchester on Cut- 
Fishing Tackle—Flash- 








lery—Tools—Skates 
lights. 

Here was a name which had come unblem- 
ished through fifty-three years of the cleanest 
kind of business dealings. 

Some held that it would lower the prestige 
of this name—that we would destroy its sig- 
nificance—if we applied it to more than one 
line of products. This was given no small con- 
sideration. 

We wondered if it would not perhaps be bet- 
ter to put these new products out under a new 
name, such as “ Eagle,” or “ Victory,” or some- 
thing similar. 

We have finally decided to call them Win- 
chester. And to make this name mean every- 
thing it now means on Guns and Ammunition. 

We will not put this name on any product 
until.we are sure that the quality is such as to 
entitle it to be stamped with the name. 

And so when an article is banded you with 
Winchester upon it, it will carry our assurance 
that it is up to Winchester standards. 


When we decided to establish a series of local 


retail agencies, it was a very great question 
whether we should let dealers throughout the 
country put the name of Winchester on their 


stores. We determined not to give this privi- 
lege indiscriminately. 

We have picked out a responsible dealer in 
each town and offered it to him. And we do 
not want him to take it unless he appreciates 
it, and takes the responsibility that goes 
with it. 

If he feels that he can make the Winchester 
Store stand in his community for fair, honor- 
able, clean-cut business dealings, then we want 
him to come into this proposition. 


On us rests the heavier responsibility of 
maintaining the prestige, significance, and 
high standing of the Winchester name in the 
actual manufacture of these new products. 

It is with greatest confidence in Winchester 
artisanship, in Winchester methods and 
Winchester manufacturing purpose, that we 
have taken this momentous step. 


i 


In committing the Winchester organization 
to the making of these new products to bear 
the Winchester name, and in extending the use 
of that name to retail stores, I personally have 
assumed a great responsibility to the American 
people. 

I feel this obligation keenly. 

My confidence in receiving your approval 
is secure—knowing all that Winchester has 


done and ean do. 














WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 





CO. --- NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Don’t You Wish It Were Fishin’ Time? | 


You’ re hitting the winter trail now and pilin’ up pelf, but you remember last summer, 
don’t you? You still think of the glorious battles you had with the rainbow trout, the 
salmon, the bass, or the wall-eyed pike. Every he-man does, for fishin’ is a he-man’s sport. 


Last summer’s trip did you lots of good, didn’t it? You came back with firm nerves, 
ruddy cheeks, clear eyes, supple muscles and a hearty appetite. That’s what fishin’ did for 
you. You’re putting more “‘pep’’ into your job just because you went fishin’. 


Don’t you wish it were fishing time again? It will soon be here, Buddy? Get ready for 
it. Get your ‘“‘Bristol’’ Steel Fishing Rod. It has the strength that wins, and yet the 
pliancy that helps you ‘‘play’’ your fish, whether he hugs the bottom or imitates a race- 
horse and a bucking bronco. That’s why, after careful comparison of values, every up-to- 
date fisherman gets the best—‘‘Bristol’’. 


Get your Meek or Blue Grass Reel. More accurate than your watch—steady and sure. 
Rely on them and have no regrets. 


We recommend that you get ‘“‘Bristol’? Rods and Meek or Blue Grass Reels of your 
sporting goods dealer, but if he cannot supply you, or shows by offering you substitutes 
that he doesn’t want you to have the very best, we will equip you by mail at catalog prices. 
‘Bristol’? and Meek illustrated catalog will be sent you free. Write for it today. 


If your tackle needs repairs after hard use, don’t wait until spring to have them made. Send 
it to us during the winter and avoid the rush. 


We have acquired by purchase sole rights to the 
manufacture and sale of Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


88 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 





MEEK ana’Blue- crass REELS. 


«bristol» 


Steel Fishing I Rods 
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On the Wapiti Trail in Wyoming 


George B. Spencer 


I am quite sure that the aver- 
age citizen of our great country, 
if asked for his views in regard 
to the advisability of protecting 
the Wyoming elk herd, would an- 
swer that he had not given the 
matter any special consideration, 
or that he had no interest in the 
matter at all. The same answers 
would have been obtained in re- 
gard to the great bison herds bad 
the question been asked back 
about the year 1870. America is 
truly a land of sportsmen. ‘The 
special mania of an _ individual 
may be hunting of one kind or 
another, fishing, boating, autoing, 
baseball, or some other of the 
thousand and one forms of out- 
door life which would properly 
qualify under the head of sport. Every 
true American surely regrets the terri- 
ble crime of the few thousand thought- 
less personages who so ruthlessly mur- 
dered the great bison herds back in the 
late ’"70s and early ’80s, and yet the 
great majority of these same true Amer- 
icans are standing idly by and permit- 
ting an even greater crime to be com- 
mitted under their very noses without 
thought of the crime or of a possible 
remedy. 

The elk herd is by far more vaiuable 
to this country now than the bison were 
forty years ago. The wonderful ad- 
vancement in transportation facilities 
since the time of the bison has made 
it possible for a large part of our peo- 
ple to become intimately acquainted 
with elk. Thousands of tourists each 
year pass thru our national parks, and 
many of these tourists see elk in their 
wild state feeding on the hillsides. Of 
all the big gume this country has pro- 
duced the elk is the most stately and 
the most beautiful. 

I have just returned from a nineteen 
days’ trip in the elk country. Never 
before have I seen more bands of elk 
scattered everywhere, and never have 
I seen finer specimens than we saw 
this year. We rode for miles along the 
trails seeing elk every half mile or so, 
often great bands of from thirty to 
three hundred head. We made camp 
while bands of elk stood watching us 
within easy rifle shot. Yet, in all our 
trip thru a country about twenty-five 
miles north and south and forty miles 
east and west, we never saw a Single 
acre of even fair feed. 

This past summer has been unusually 
dry. Willow Creek, Wyo., where we 
made our permanent camp this year, 
was absolutely dry, with the exception 
of a few small water-holes, while in an 








THOMAS, GAEDE AND THE AUTHOR WAITING FOR 


TRAIN. 


ordinary season trout may be taken 
from deep holes that this year were 
perfectly dry. The elk feed would have 
been very short on account of the un- 
usually dry season in any case, and you 
can well imagine what the condition is 
after 240,000 head of sheep and 7,000 
head of cattle have been run all sum- 
mer in the scope of country covered by 
our trip. Great tracts of mountain tops 
and hillsides were eaten just as bare 
as new plowed fields, and every bunch 
of grass had been carefully searched 
out and cropped off, even amid the 
willow clumps of the creek bottoms. 
From creek to highest pinnacles of the 
mountain tops the same result obtained 
—everything cleaned up by the sheep 
and cattle and no feed left for the elk 
to winter on. 

The elk are being left in the hands 
of their worst possible enemies and may 
expect the same loving care that a 
bunch of lambs would receive if they 


were turned over to the gentle 
ministrations of a band of wolves. 
Let me repeat a few things that 
we learned by personal observa- 
tion, or were told by people living 
in the elk country visited by us: 
Seven hundred bull elk hides were 
purchased last “winter from one 
small settlement. Two men were 
suspected of tusk hunting. Their 
cabin was searched several times, 
but no elk teeth found. Finally 
a Jarge can of fresh lard was no- 
ticed and, upon investigation, the 
ean was found to contain over 
600 pairs of elk tusks, with enough 
: lard run over the top to solidify 
THEIR the can, prevent rattle and hide 
the tusks. Elk meat was for sale 

most of the year at decidedly tess 

than the price of beef. No game war- 
dens were in the hills visited by us 
during the hunting season. I never saw 
one during my many trips in Wyoming 
out in the hunting country, excepting 
the licensed guides, who are all sup- 
posed to be deputy wardens. We wit- 
nessed the chagrin of a resident of 
Jackson Hole when he ran out of cart- 
ridges at a time when he had only killed 
four head of cows out of one band. 
Later he followed a crippled cow and 
killed her after he had secured more 
eartridges from a companion. On the 
opening day of the hunting season we 
found the carcasses of two elk that had 
been killed three or four days before. 
There were about fifty hunters in 
the country when we were there, and 
seven parties of non-resident hunters 
within five miles of our camp, and 
practically every hunter getting his elk. 
There were many more parties of non- 
resident hunters coming, and nearly 
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GOING INTO THE 


every native was expecting to get his 
elk for winter meat a little later. All 
these hunters who will legally kill many 
hundred elk this year will certainly 
make a great inroad on the big elk 
herd, but for every elk legally killed 
this year two more will be illegally 
killed and four more will starve if this 
is a severe winter. 

Now, it is ofttimes far easier for a 
doctor to decide just what is ailing his 
patient than it is to perfect a cure. 
Also, it is not always possible for phy- 
sicians to agree in their diagnoses. I 
do not expect everyone to agree with 
my views with regard to what steps 
should be taken looking to the salva- 
tion of the elk, but I do expect every 
true sportsman and every true Ameri- 
can to agree that the case must be no 
longer neglected if the elk are to be 
saved at all. 

If the salvation of the great elk herd 
was checked up to me, I would at once 
agree that I am not qualified to state 
just what steps would prove most bene- 
ficial, but I would at once make a few 
moves that I know would help the cause 
and save the lives of many elk. First, 
I would put a closed season on elk for 
the next three years and make it a 
penitentiary offense to kill one. I would 
purchase every legal homestead within 
the elk country and run out every squat- 
ter. I would include Jackson Hole and 
the Teton Basin in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. I would limit the killing 
of elk to bulls only and put a high li- 
cense on both resident and non-resident 
hunters. I would employ a few honest 
game wardens and give them a regiment 
of soldiers as protection if necessary, 
and try and force a lot of fellows to 
work who now are making a living as 
tusk and hide hunters. I would en- 
large the Gray’s River Game Preserve 
and include the country east of it as 
far as the crest of the Hoback Range. 
This would include the Willow Creek 
country. s3ut I would allow the legal 
killing of elk in this preserve during 
open season. I would forever forbid 
running sheep and cattle in the park 
and in the Gray’s River Game Preserve. 
Do this and there will be more elk in 


ten years from now than there were 
ten years ago. There is a world of 


range for sheep and cattle outside of 
the little scope of country that should 
be set aside for the preservation and 
propagation of the elk herd. 

When I started to write this account 
of our recent hunting trip, I had not 


HUNTING 


COUNTRY. 


intended to either preach a sermon or 
take a lot of space airing my personal 
views, but I cannot conclude this pre- 
lude without urging every person inter- 
ested, and every person that should be 
interested, to make every possible ef- 
fort to help save the elk herd, and DO 
IT NOW. If this should prove to be 
a hard winter, less than 50 per cent of 
the many thousands of elk that were 
roaming those grand old hills on Octo- 
ber 1, 1919, will be alive on May 1, 
1920, and very likely this estimate 
should be cut in two. 

Our party this year, consisting of P. 
J. Thomas, John C. Gaede and the writ- 
er, all business men living at Fredonia, 
Kan., placed our trip in the hands of 
my friend and former guide, Isaac Vail 
of Thayne, Wyo., with instructions to 
provide a complete outfit and to plan 
the trip as he saw fit. h'e procured the 
services of Henry Heeps as guide for 
Mr. Gaede, and of Ben Broadbent as 
guide for Mr. Thomas, with Miss Mary 
Vail as cook and Ammon Vail as horse 
wrangler. 

Right here is a good place to state 
that all these people were competent 
and performed their several duties in 
a most satisfactory and pleasing man- 
ner. Our cook, Miss Mary Vuil, cer- 
tainly deserves special mention. She is 
a splendid little lady, the best camp 
cook I ever met, and a friend and fa- 
vorite of every hunter and guide in the 
whole Willow Creek district while we 





were there. She compounded medicine 
tor the sick, baked pies, cakes and cook- 
ies for everyone who came to our camp, 
and always had that old hot soup and 
hot coffee waiting whenever we came 
in, day or night. She is 22 years old 
and unmarried, all of which goes to 
show that a lot of fellows up in Star 
Valley are overlooking a gold mine right 
in their midst. We were offered $10,000 
for her by one of the other hunting 
camps, but would not consider such a 
paltry bid. 

Isaac Vail is the same old specialist 
on elk, the best guide for elk in all 
Wyoming, in my judgment. He had a 
very good outfit of four good tents and 
eighteen well-trained mountain horses. 
Everything else in the outfit was strict- 
ly first class. 

We left Fredonia September 24th and 
reached Thayne, Wyo., September 28th. 
The others in the party, with the ex- 
ception of Isaac Vail, had left Thayne 
with the outfit on September 26th so 
as to have camp all ready when we 
reached the hunting country. Ike had 
held four saddle horses and three pack 
horses for his dudes. We secured our 
hunting licenses at Thayne and started 
for camp September 29th. 

We packed over the Salt River Range 
and made camp on the Gray's River. 
We saw not less than 100 blue grouse 
during the day. While the boys made 
camp, I caught some nice 2-pound trout 
for supper. It rained and snowed off 
and on all day, and our bedding was 
damp when we crawled into’ it. We 
were up at daybreak next morning, and 
I soon had some fine trout for break- 
fast. We got started that morning about 
9 o’clock and packed over the middle 
range and down to the Little Gray’s 
River. We saw hundreds of head of 
cattle all day long. After reaching the 
Little Gray’s we turned up the river 
for two or three miles, and then started 
climbing the Grayback Range, reaching 
the Pickle Pass about 4 o’clock. Mr. 
Gaede and I were both so saddle-sore 
by this time that we were walking about 
half the time, but Mr. Thomas, or P. J. 
as everybody calls him, who had lived 
several years longer than either Gaede 
or I, was.as spry as a gray squirrel 
and kept after the pack horses like a 
horse-thief trying to get out of the 
country. 

We reached our permanent camp at 
7:30 that night and had made about 
forty miles that day, over two high 
mountain ranges. We fell off our horses 


and got outside of a dandy, fine supper 
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which Mary had waiting for us. The 
big campfire certainly looked inviting 
and we sat around until quite late get- 
ting acquainted with the members of 
our party. It had rained and snowed 
most of the day and we again had to 
sleep in damp blankets. 

Next morning, which was October Ist, 
the tirst day of the open season on elk, 
it was storming hard, with no iudica- 
tions of a let-up, so after breakfast we 
decided to call on our nearest neighbors, 
who were camped about a quarter of 
a mile below us on Willow Creek. “Are 
you the Mr. Spencer who wrote ‘Hunt- 
ing the Big Bulls of Wyoming,’ that ap- 
peared some time ago in Outdoor Life?” 
was the first question asked me after 
I had introduced myself to the gentle- 
men who met me at the campfire down 
the creek. The speaker was Mr. David 
Vaughn of Riverton, N. J., who, together 
with his son, David L., and Mr. John D. 
Clark, comprised the dudes in the camp 
of our nearest neighbors. I assured 
him I was the Spencer in question. 
“Well, Spencer, I am glad to know you, 
as your story was the cause of our com- 
ing in here this year. We have hunted 
in Jackson Hole heretofore, but decided 
to take your advice and have a look at 
Willow Creek this year.” Mr. Clark 
and the younger Mr. Vaughn came up 
and we had a nice visit with them. The 
elder Mr. Vaughn is a hunter of wide 
experience, which was easily proven by 
the many pictures shown us which he 
had taken on former trips. This was a 
camp of splendid gentlemen and the 
many pleasant visits we had during the 
next ten days around our campfires was 
not the least of the many pleasures we 
enjoyed. It is much to be regretted 
that the only elk secured by these gen- 
tlemen was one very fine seven-pointed 
bull killed by the younger Mr. Vaughn. 

The next morning being fairly clear, 
we decided to look around a bit. The 
Vaughn party were to hunt east from 
camp, so we started up the valley lead- 
ing west. After a half-mile or so we 
separated, and Ike and I climbed a long 
ridge leading up to a high mountain top 
which was a succession of pine timber, 
open pasture and aspen groves. We 
shortly reached a little round hilltop 
which was perfectly open, and we 
climbed down from our horses, Ike look- 
ing the country over to the north thru 
his glasses. I stood beside him, prob- 
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MARY, THE COOK, WITH GAEDE’S ELK HEAD. 


ably fifteen feet from our horses. We 
had not stood there thirty seconds be- 
fore I saw the heads of several cow elk 
showing over the crest of the little hill 
on one side of which we had stopped. 

I ran for my rifle, which was in my 
scabbard on the saddle. By the time I 
had gotten my gun ready there were 
probably forty elk in sight, and more 
coming all the time. The bunch of cows 
and calves, with a few spiked bulls, 
were splitting on us, some passing to 
our left and going down into thick pines, 
but the larger part of the band passed 
around us to the right and started climb- 
ing a high hill just behind us. We stood 
perfectly still, waiting for the big bull 
which we both hoped would be with the 
band. Finally he came in sight over 
the crest of the hilltop and not more 
than sixty or eighty feet away. One 
glance at his war bonnet showed me 
that he was good enough for me, and 
I trained the Remington automatic .35 
on his shoulder as he ran past me and 
pressed the trigger. There was little 
chance to miss him at less than 100 
feet. At the first shot he stopped dead 
still and I immediately shot him again. 
This only had the effect of starting him 
off after the cows and calves, which 
were now strung out in a long trail up 




















GAEDE, HIS GUIDE AND HIS BULL. 





the mountain side. Taking plenty of 
time, I shot him three times more. At 
the fifth shot he staggered, stopped and 
then fell. Just then Gaede and his 
guide came in sight and we ran over 
the hilltop so as to have a better view 
of the balance of the elk herd. These 
were the first wild elk Mr. Gaede had 
ever seen, so we watched them for sev- 
eral minutes. Finally he asked, “Where 
is the elk you killed?” and added, “You 
certainly did not do all that shooting 
without getting several elk.” With a 
smile of triumph, I led them over the 
crest to show them my prize. All Il 
showed them was a lot of blood and a 
bull’s trail leading off down the moun- 
tain. Ike said, “Don’t worry; that bull 
won't go far; you hit him every shot.” 
Gaede and his guide started on to the 
north, while Ike and I took down the 
mountain after my bull. We trailed 
him down the mountain, across the creek 
and up into thick pine on the mountain 
to the south. 

After a short climb we rounded a 
point of rock and met a bull elk face 
to face. It was not my crippled one, 
but one of a band of about thirty elk, 
and we were right into them before they 
saw us. Ike had no trouble following 
the track of my crippled bull and I 
shortly saw him standing in heavy pines 
not more than sixty feet from us. I 
shot him twice more with the Reming- 
ton, and he ran out into an open place 
on the mountain side as tho he had not 
been hit at all. 

Ike had been carrying my Newton .30 
on his saddle all day and now he was 
trying to load it for me. He said, “Here, 


take this Newton; I can’t get it to 
work.” I found he was trying to put 
one more cartridge in the magazine 


than the gun would hold. I soon had 
it loaded and shot the bull in the neck. 
He was standing on the hillside about 
150 yards from us. At the shot from 
the Newton he staggered on a few feet 
and stopped again. I shot him once 
more in the neck and he dropped dead. 
Ike and I shook hands and went over 
to see what manner of bull this was 
that could take all this shooting and 
stand on his feet. I had shot at him 
seven times with my Remington .35 and 
twice with my Newton .30 before we 
had him down for keeps. 

We found a very large but light- 
colored bull, very heavy in the body, 
with seven good points on each side— 
really a dandy, fine head. We found 
four bullet holes in the neck, four in 
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the ribs and shoulders and one in the 
hip. I had hit him every shot. It is 
certainly surprising how much grief an 
old bull will stand some times. I have 
killed several bulls, however, where 
they dropped stone dead at the very 
first shot, but never one that took the 
killing that this last one did. We took 
several pictures of the old fellow and 
then took off his hood and head and 
cleaned him up ready for cutting up 
on the morrow. We started for camp, 
proud of the fact that I had again suc- 


ceeded in killing my elk on the very 
first day of my hunt. This is a habit 
Ike and I have, and so far we have 


never failed to do so. 

We got back to camp about 5 o’clock 
and were warmly congratulated by the 
Vaughn camp on our success and our 
splendid trophy. Mr. Gaede and Mr. 
Thomas were in camp when we made 
our triumphal entry and they certainly 
were delighted at my success. 

I staid in camp most of the time after 
the first day. My cold, contracted on 
the train coming up, was very bad, and 
I was waiting for the other boys to get 
their elk. They hunted hard for seven 
or eight days, seeing lots of elk every 
day, but while they got plenty of shoot- 
ing they were having tough luck. Twice 
P. J. knocked down fine eight-point 
bulls, but lost both of them. Gaede 








IS SEVEN-POINT BULL. 


also crippled a fine bull, but lost him. 
The Vaughn camp was also getting lots 
of shooting, but Mr. Clark simply could 
not down his bull. 

One day Ike and I rode down the 
creek several miles, intending to spend 
the day trout fishing. I could not help 
but notice the apparent increase in bea- 
ver. Where there had been eight or 
ten dams two years ago there were now 
dozens of them. In fact, the whole 
creek is a succession of beaver ponds 
now. Fresh cutting and new dams 
everywhere showed that the beavers 
were very plentiful. After trying a few 
likely looking trout holes, without suc- 
cess, we decided to go on down to Fall 
fiver just for the ride, and possibly 
to hook a trout or two if things looked 


right. We were taking it easy down 
the trail when I happened to spot a 


bunch of black-tailed deer on the hill- 
side above us. We got off our horses 
and unslung our glasses and watched 
the deer for more than a_ half-hour. 
There were four does, one fawn and a 
nice six or eight-point buck quietly feed- 
ing about 600 yards above us in a clump 
of quaking aspens. We had watched 
them for probably ten minutes when 
they were joined by the grandest buck 
I ever Saw or ever expect to see. The 
buck had been out of sight behind a 
bunch of pines and when he walked out 


in sight he looked like a bull elk with 
a large set of moose antlers on his 
head. I certainly wanted that black- 
tail and would far rather have killed 
that deer than any elk I ever saw. If 
any of the hunters get in touch with 
that deer after the opening of the deer 
season, someone is going to come mighty 
close to the record, both for spread and 
points. Ike swore he would get that 
buck if he camped out in the hills the 
whole month of November, and I cer- 
tainly hope he lands him. A little later 
we saw a bunch of elk high up on a 
mountain side. We did not get any 
trout, and really did not try to catch 
any. We examined many beaver dams 
and wandered back to camp, just loaf- 
ing until John and P. J. got their bulls. 

One evening the boys saw two large 
bands of elk make their way down into 
a deep cafion. The guide explained 
just where they had seen the elk and 
Ike told them that the animals were 
in a box ecafion and could not get out 
except where they went in. They 
planned for John and P. J. with one 
of the guides to go to the upper end 
of the cafion, and Ike and the other 
guide were to go around and run the 
elk out over the hunters. Ike came 
baek about 2 o’clock and advised that 
he had run about 200 head of elk out 
right over the boys and had heard about 
ten shots. “Well, they got their bulls 
sure today,” said Ike. “There were 
several fine bulls in the bunen and they 
sure got theirs.” The boys came in tate 
und told the same old story. It seemed 
that the elk came up to within 40U or 
500 yards of where the boys were hid- 
ing and then started climbing the steep 
hillside instead of coming out over the 
pass. The hunters hurried up the moun- 
tain in snow almost to their waists and 
only saw one good bull. The old fel- 
low climbed to the very point of a high 
pinnacle and stood looking at them. 
John shot five times and P. J. three 
times before the bull decided to move. 
They found blood on his trail, but that 
was all. 

Finally P. J. said that he was sure 
that if I would go along he and John 
would both get their bulls. So, on Oc- 
tober 10th, Ike and I, with the other 
boys, all went west together. We 
climbed to the high hilltops just under 
the crest of the Grayback Range. We 
found the trails of several large bands 
and also single bulls. We finally sent 
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p. J. and his guide up the hill on the 
fresh trail of a band of cows that also 
included the track of a very large bull. 
The balance of the party took their 
horses and crossed over onto the south 
side of a bare mountain where we could 
watch a large scope of country. 

The snow was about eight inches deep 
in the timber and on all the mountain 
tops, but where we stopped on the south- 
ern slope of the hill the snow had melt- 
ed away. John and I climbed down on 
a rocky point where the sun got a 
chance to warm us, and where we were 
out of the wind. Ike and Henry Heeps 
went on over the mountain to try and 
locate a bunch of elk. After about an 
hour we heard P. J. open up and heard 
ten shots altogether. We soon saw 
eight or ten cows and a fine bull com- 
ing down a cafion directly toward us. 
John threw the safety off his Reming- 
ton auto .85 and got ready for action. 
I laid my rifle beside him and told him 
to grab my gun if he emptied his own. 


The elk disappeared for a minute be- 
hind a shoulder in the hill and we could 
not be sure which way they would go. 
Luck was with us, and here they came 
over the hilltop and across a low pass 
just in front of us and only about 250 
feet below us. I told John to get down 
fine and take his time. The elk were 
losing no time and it was up to John 
right now. The first shot was a little 
low and just in front of the bull. He 
turned and came almost straight towards 
us. The next shot broke his left shoul- 
der and he fell, but was up at once 
and turned straight down toward the 
creek. The third shot dropped him like 
a log, but John took no chances and 
shot him twice more as he lay perfectly 
still. Well, John and I put on a war 
dance when we got down to the bull. 
He was a dandy six-pointer with a fine, 
even spread. The left leg was smashed 
in the shoulder. The third shot broke 
his neck and we found one shot in the 
shoulder where John hit him after he 
fell, but could not find where the other 
shot hit him. John swore he hit him 
twice in the same hole, but I really 
think his last shot went wild. Ike and 
Henry soon joined us and were as tic- 
kled over John’s fine bull as we dudes 
had been. 


We soon saw P. J. and Ben coming 
down the creek and we could see that 
they were tracking. We were afraid 
John had shot P. J.’s bull but we were 
sure he had not been crippled. They 
passed 200 vards below us and we called 
to them. They stopped and we got tne 
horses and joined them. They were 
following the trail of a crippled bull 
and blood showed quite plentifully on 
both sides of the trail. We would have 
seen the bull pass if we had not been 
so busy with John’s bull. P. J. and 
Ben went down on the track, while the 
rest of us agreed to meet them where 
the little creek we were on emptied into 
Willow Creek. We skinned out John’s 
head and started down the creek. We 
had gone probably three miles when 
we heard three shots, and after about 
three minutes we heard one more shot 
and Ike said, “There goes P. J.’s bull.” 
We shortly came up to the boys and 
they had a dandy six-pointer with his 
feet up in the air. P. J. did not have 
much to say, but he had a grin on his 
face that refused to come off. His bull 
was a dandy, larger than John’s and 
almost exactly the size of my seven- 
point head, as we afterwards learned. 

The hunt was over. After nine days’ 
continuous hunting both boys got their 
bulls the same day and they insisted it 
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THE WAY THE TROPHIES WERE TAKEN OUT. 
SEAT IS P. 


was because I went out with them. 

Next day the boys went out after the 
meat and hides of the two bulls, while 
we dudes rested and got things in shape 
to break camp. We had intended to 
try for bear and sheep, but the condi- 
tion of my cold made us decide to get 
out at once. 

We broke camp October 12th and 
went out over Pickle Pass thru about 
fifteen inches of snow. We had seen 
several bear tracks and the boys saw 
eight head of sheep in one band and 
a single ram twice. The tops of the 
Hoback Range were all tracked up with 
sheep, and I am sure several fine rams 
will be killed there this fall. We saw 
the trails of wolverine and mountain 
lion, as well as all kinds of smaller 
fur-bearers. 

After we crossed the pass the trail 
was good, as the snow was all melted 











THE ITANDSOME GENTLEMAN IN THE REAR 
J. THOMAS. 


off of the exposed mountainside. We 
saw elk several times going down the 
trail that afternoon and once Ike, who 
was ahead, stopped until the balance of 
the train caught up with him, and we 
all sat in our saddles and took a good 
look at a beautiful eight-point bull as 
he stood looking at us. He was not 
over 100 yards away, but seemed to 
know that he was perfectly safe. We 
had our elk and he was just inside the 
game preserve. We made camp that 
night down on the Little Gray’s River 
and several cow elk came out on the 
hillside just above us and stood for 
quite a while watching us. 

Next morning we started down the 
river and counted seventeen cows and 
one bull in one bunch, two cows and 
a bull in another bunch and a single 
bull off by himself, all on one moun- 
tainside. We saw worlds of trout in 
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MR. SPENCER’S LARGE ELK HORNS. 


These horns were secured by Mr. Spencer on a former hunt in the same country as his 1919 hunt 
was taken in, and so nearly approach the world’s record in size that we publish them in this story, 
with dimensions: Outside spread, 54 in.; inside spread, 43 in.; length, 57 in.; circumference of burr, 
13 in.; circumference of horn above burr, 11 in.; circumference of horn between points one and two, 


8% in.; between points three and four, 8% in. 





The gentleman shown is E. A. Lockwood. 





the holes in the Little Gray’s just above 
where it joins the Gray’s River, but we 
did not stop. It was raining and we 
were trying to reach the mouth of the 
cafion before dark. However, we de- 
cided to camp at Squaw Flats, about 
six miles up the Gray’s Cafion, and 
went out next morning. We had a 
wagon at the mouth of the cafion and 
packed everything on this wagon, turn- 
ing the pack horses loose. We reached 
Thayne about 7 o’clock that evening. 
I ’phoned for our auto from the town 
of Etna, and it got out to Thayne about 
2 o’clock that night. We paid our 
guides and packed our trophies and per- 
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sonal belongings in the auto and bid 
goodby to the best bunch of guides in 
all Wyoming. 

As the car started for home, P. J. 
waved his hand and yelled, “We will 
be back next year without fail; be sure 
that you have a nice, big bull tied up 
for me on the opening day of the hunt- 
ing season.” We checked out our tro- 
phies with the justice at Etna and 
reached Idaho Falls about 4 o’clock that 
afternoon. We left all of our trophies 
with Mr. E. A. Lockwood, the taxider- 
mist at Idaho Falls, and know that when 
we receive them from Mr. Lockwood we 
will have some very fine trophies to 
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ELK HEADS TAKEN BY THE SPENCER PARTY. 


These were secured on this trip and are shown mounted. Photograph by E. A. Lockwood, taxidermist 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
the party, respectively: 


Reading from top to bottom, the heads were taken by the following members of 
Mr. Gaede, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Spencer. 


show our friends, and still another proof 
that Mr. Lockwood is one of the very 
best taxidermists in the United States. 
We shipped four hind quarters and 
three fore quarters of elk meat home, 
and it came thru in nice shape. 

For fear that the foregoing account 
of our hunt might possibly prove mis- 
leading to someone contemplating a trip 
to this country, I think best to add a 
few words of explanation. Not every 
hunting party in this or any other 
country is always successful. While 
elk were very plentiful this year, and 
while we found many exceptionally 
large bulls, other hunters were not all 
so successful. There were many camps 
of non-resident hunters in this country 
this year. We were in touch with only 
four of them. The Vaughn party of 
three hunters from New Jersey killed 
but one bull. The Dr. Falk party of 
three hunters from Ohio killed two bulls 
and report seeing only about fifty elk 
altogether. The Dr. Balsta party from 
Minnesota killed four bulls. Mr. Wal- 
ters of Twin Falls, Idaho, killed a fine 
bull the first day. The five parties, 
including our own and consisting of 
fourteen hunters, killed eleven bull elk. 

To have a _ successful hunting trip 
three things are really very essential: 
First, a good guide, one who is per- 
fectly familiar both with the country 
where you expect to hunt and with the 
habits of the game you are hunting for. 
Remember that not every man who will 
charge you from $5 to $10 per day for 
his services and who may prove suc- 
cessful in taking you out to the hunt- 
ing country and bringing you back with- 
out getting lost is a good guide. He 
may be only a sheep-herder out on a 
vacation. 

The second essential is a good, pow- 
erful rifle and the assurance that you 
can shoot it well and true. You have 
a perfect right to find fault with a 
guide who cannot show you plenty of 
good shots at elk, but remember if you 
can’t kill them when he does show them 
to you the fault is then your own. 

The third essential is really one that 
counts as much as either of the other 
two, and that is luck. As an example 
of the part luck plays in a trip of this 
kind, permit me to call your attention 
to the fact that I shot my big seven- 
point bull the first morning of our hunt 
and within an hour of the time we left 
camp, while one of the hunters in our 
party did not see a bull elk until the 
third day, and hunted hard all of the 
time. The fact that I saw at least 150 
elk, including five fine bulls, that first 
day, while he never even saw a cow, is 
not proof that I am a better hunter nor 
that I had a better guide, but only 
proof that I was in the right place at 
the right time. That is where luck 
comes in as a requisite to a successful 
hunting trip. 

I can picture nothing more interest- 
ing than to lay hidden while watching 
a band of elk in their native haunts. 
See how dainty the cows are as they 
move gracefully about. Note how beau- 
tifully their coats of dead grass brown 
blend with the colorings of the hillside. 
Isn’t that a pretty calf standing on that 
old pine log? And look at that grand 
old bull; what a picture he makes stand- 
ing on that high rock overlooking the 
whole country. His carriage is as proud 
and grand as any monarch. Note the 
wonderful grace and power combined 
in the picture. 

Listen! What was that? Only the 
whistle of another bull, echoing down 
from a pine-clad hillside. 

The cows lift their heads for a mo- 
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ment and then go on grazing. Not so 
the old bull. Look! He is all atten- 
tion. Head held high, with his mighty 
antlers laying back almost flat against 
his back. 

The cows and calves are quietly feed- 
ing out into a beautiful little park, way 
up there on the mountainside. See the 
mountain willow, gorgeous in its dress 
of red, pink and yellow leaves; the 
wonderful grace of those stately pines 
and spruce and the lace-like foliage of 
those ground pines. The wealth of as- 
ters, once so beautiful in their purple 
gorgeousness, are now somewhat faded 
by the early frosts, yet scatter a world 
of beauty amid the bunch grass of the 
little park. <A _ little brook whispers 
gently amid the moss and heavy water 
grasses near the center of the picture. 
Note the wonderful setting of heavy 
dense pines on the one side and the 
aspen grove on the other. Let us call 
this picture, “Peace and Plenty,” or 
“The Beautiful Home of the Elk.” 

But again the whistle of the rival 
bull draws our attention. See, he is 
slowly approaching, stopping now and 
then to nip a flower or an especially 
tempting bit of grass. We note that 
he is only a five-pointer, a 83-year-old in 
his first search of conquest. He stops 
at a distance of about 200 feet as tho 
fearful of the wrath of the herd bull 
who is facing him. 

Look at the old bull. No statue in 
stone could be more inanimate than he 
as he stands facing the would-be de- 
spoiler of his home life. One or two 
of the cows are watching the strange 
bull and take a few quick steps in his 
direction. 

Quick as a flash the old bull comes 
to life. With the speed of an express 
train he dashes at his foolish consorts, 
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HELLO, BILL! 
A mounted elk calf of Wyoming. 


E. A. Lockwood, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


herding them back to his harem with 
all the fury of a demon. Then, with a 
bound, he turns to face his enemy. His 
mighty challenge rings out and echoes 


far off across the cafion. 
The great bulls stand facing each 
other with heads held high for many 


minutes as they size each other up. The 
old bull takes a few slow, stately steps 
forward, graceful as the glide of a dan- 
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cing master. His heavy mane is fully 
erect, his nostrils distended and eyes 
snapping fire. The sixteen white points 
of his mighty antlers glitter and gleam 
as the first full rays of the rising sun 
touch the park on the mountainside. 
The position of his head has not changed 
a particle as he glided forward. Again 
he stops. 

It is now up to the visiting bull. He 
has but a moment in which to make his 
decision—withdraw in peace, or fight. 
For the sake of the picture, we decide 
on peace. The small bull lowers his 
head and picks a flower, take another 
short look at the old bull, who has not 
moved a muscle, and slowly turns and 
picks a cluster of frosted asters, then 
gradually withdraws his unwelcome 
presence to the seclusion of a bunch of 
pines far down the mountain side. 
Again rings out the mighty challenge 
of the monarch of the band as he re-. 
joins his retreating household. 

Now all seems peaceful again. The 
sun is well up, the dew is fast drying 
from the bunch grass. A fly buzzes 
lazily around the old bull’s ears. The 
deep shade of the heavy pines is call- 
ing them. All nature is peaceful and 
reposed. 

Suddenly there is a 
that starts every elk 
a place of safety. But which way 
shall they fly? From whence came the 
deadly challenge? With one accord they 
all dash for the thick pines of the high 
‘afion just above them. I said all, but 
where is the bull, the mighty monarch 
of the hills? What is that man doing 
there on the little flat? ‘Come on, fel- 
lows; I got him, and he is a dandy eight- 
pointer.” 

Hell! What a beast man is. 


erash, a shock 
in a mad dash for 
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This view shows a cow and her calf being photographed 
Leaving Seward, the terminus of the Alaska I ; 
ig parties to Mile 23, thence over Kenai Lake to the 
is located, 


A TYPICAL ALASKA SCENE ON KENAI PENINSULA. 


Due to the hard, long winters in Alaska, the moose become very tame by spring. 
little concern as a domestic cow would show on the range. . § ; 
U. 8. Government and extending from Seward to the Matanuska coal fields, the guides take their huntir 
landing at the other end of the lake, and from there across country to the hunting fields. 
best natural ‘‘moose licks” and other natural inducements that draw the moose there in great numbers. 


with as 
Northern Railway, owned and operated by the 


in typical marshy stretches of country, the 





How fondly memory clings ’round the 
dogs that we have owned! I doubt not 
but you who read these lines have even 
now already called up recollection of 
some canine favorite past or present; 
probably several of them come trotting 
down the aisles of memory and you are 
at this instant musing on their lovable 
traits, forgetting for a time both me 
and my article. 

I have owned during my time several 
more or less desirable dogs. There are 
four that come back to me when the 
evening fire is burning, my pipe going 
nicely, my feet in slippers and the mus- 
ing mood upon me. 

They naturally divide themselves into 
four doggy epochs. There was first the 
dog of my early childhood; then came 
he of my boyhood, just at that time of 
life when he and an old muzzle-loading 
shotgun were my constant companions. 
Next was the noble retriever of my 
manhood’s duck-shooting days, to be re- 
placed (when he went the way of all 
dogs) by a lovable little chap which 
still occupies a place in iny heart and 
a nook by my fireside. 

One of my first recollections is of a 
little woolly dog of doubtful lineage 
called King. King was a happy little 
fellow, always ready for a romp except 
when there were rats in the offing; 
then he would desert his best friend 
for a rat chase. One of my earliest 
sorrows was to see King come back 
from one of these forays, his fuzzy 
countenance all scratched and bloody 
from the vigorous efforts of some Her- 
culean rat that the little dog had val- 
iantly attacked. 

King had the besetting sin of sleep- 
ing in my crib, much to my good moth- 
er’s chagrin, the more so that he fre- 
quently accumulated a handsome crop 
of lively fleas and was often negligent 
about wiping his muddy feet before he 
came to bed. I am afraid that I often 
aided and abetted him in his nefarious 
scheme by hiding him snugly beneath 
the covers when Mother came around 
at night to tuck me in. How often she 
knew that a shaggy little dog was hid- 
den away, pretending to be asleep, and 
said nothing about it out of sympathy 
for both boy and dog no one will ever 
know, for shortly thereafter the good 
mother grew pale and tired, and one 
sad autumn day she was called away, 
leaving a little boy and girl disconso- 
late. The home was broken up, its 
guardian angel gone, the children scat- 
tered among relatives, the father to 
wander for years until new ties were 
formed. I recall very vividly the leav- 
ing. All day there was the bustle of 
preparation. I was early in the morn- 
ing dressed in my Sunday best and 
made to sit stiff and uncomfortable in 
the parlor until a carriage drew up at 
the door and a pleasant faced old lady, 
my paternal grandmother, alighted 
therefrom and came bustling into the 
room. King was apprehensive that 
something was amiss and all morning 
had whined at the door trying to get 
to me. As they led me forth for the 
journey the little dog broke away and 
ran to me. I gathered him up in my 
arms and proceeded toward the waiting 
carriage. It was only when Father took 
him away from me that I learned he 
was not to accompany us. My cup of 


grief then overflowed and I sat down 
on the curbing and lifted up my voice 
in protesting howls; to lose home and 
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playmate both at one stroke was too 


much. I guess those folks did not un- 
derstand a small boy’s love for his dog; 
they were inexorable. I was gathered 
up kicking and protesting, bundled into 
the carriage and it rolled away, bear- 
ing a very much grief-stricken small 
boy and leaving behind a grief-stricken 
small dog sitting on the sidewalk howl- 
ing his sorrow to the listening ear. King 
lived many years after that, making 
his home with my maternal grand- 
mother, and finally died of old age, but 
it was many moons before I ceased 
grieving for the lovable little chap. 

One cold winter morning out in the 
wilds of Idaho many years ago we found 
a pointer dog crouching on our door- 
step. The poor fellow had been aban- 
doned by his owners and was sadly in 
need of a home. Food was scarce in 
Idaho those days, and one more mouth 
to feed, even tho it were but a dog’s 
mouth, was a considerable item. The 
dog came in to the fire and crouched 
down, the picture of abject misery. 
There is nothing quite so forlorn as a 
homeless dog. My sister, whose heart 
always went out to every stray dog or 
cat, was for keeping this one, but Fa- 
ther, who was the bread-winner, was 
somewhat doubtful of the wisdom of 
the plan. A serious family council was 
held in that log cabin after breakfast 
that morning, but charity and the love 
of animals finally won. Father said, 
turning to the dog, “Well, old fellow, 
you have won a home, such as it is, 
and henceforth your name _ shall be 
Gun.” 

It was not until next season that we 
learned that Gun was a trained bird 
dog. By that time he and I had be- 
come inseparable companions. While 
fishing along the meadow stream one 
day I noticed the dog acting in a very 
peculiar manner. He worked industri- 
ously in and out among the willows, 
his long, smooth tail vibrating in a 
nervous, excited manner. At length he 
came to a stand, fore foot raised, muz- 
zie pointing forward, his whole body 
tense and rigid. I had never seen a 
dog on point before and could not un- 
derstand why he acted so. JI walked 
up and spoke to him. Instantly he 
darted forward; there was a whirr of 
wings and a covey of blue grouse 
whirled away to alight in the pines. 
That night I told Father of Gun’s pecu- 
liar actions and learned that trained 
pointer dogs always act thus in the 
presence of game. There was an an- 
cient muzzle-loading shotgun, one of our 
honored household gods, which I had 
been permitted to fire occasionally at 
rabbits and squirrels, but which now 
was born to a new dignity. It became 
my fowling piece to assist in supplying 
the rather scant larder. A boy, a dog 
and a gun! What a trinity to roam 
the hills of unsettled Idaho! ‘The 
woods were alive with grouse, the 
streams teeming with trout, the hills 
covered with berries. The autumn days 
were sunny and Nature smiled. I count 
that period the halcyon days of my 
life. Gun was a splendid bird dog. The 
sight of a gun would drive him frantic 
with delight. He was always ready for 
a hunt, tireless as a grey wolf, with a 
scent as keen. If there was a covey 
in the country he would locate them. 
I had not yet attained the dignity of 
wing shooting, but there were large, 
scattering pines all around ideal rest- 


ing places for the grouse, and it was 
great sport for a boy to pick them off. 

Gun lived with us until he grew to 
be quite an old dog. The youth grew 
to early manhood, the sister became a 
woman. I was away from home and 
one day received a letter from Sister 
telling me that Gun was no more. An 
uncle’s family had come to live with 
us, bringing the usual quota of Mis- 
souri children. Gun had grown old and 
slightly crabbed; especially did he re- 
sent the towsling of the children. The 
spring before he had eaten raw salmon 
and it was only by great care that we 
saved his life. This spring the old 
trouble returned, and my uncle insisted 
that he was going mad and that he 
should be killed. It was a sad task. 
When Father picked up the gun and 
started toward the woods, the old dog 
thought it was hunting season, got up 
and staggered after him. Father re- 
turned soon, leaving the faithful old 
chap lying in the deep woods he loved 
so well. When I returned home, Sister 
told me between her sobs all that had 
happened, and she and I visited the 
spot where the old dog lay. We buried 
him there in the dark woods, and even 
today tears start unbidden when I re- 
member my friend of my childhood. 

Donald was the dog of my duck shoot- 
ing days and was a combined pleasure 
and pain. He came to me one day in 
a crate, a shaggy brown puppy with a 
lineage as proud as an earl. Donald 
was a Chesapeake retriever and well 
did he live up to his heritage. Until 
he had arrived at the dignity of accom- 
panying me on my duck shooting trips 
his retrieving was done mostly on rub- 
ber shoes, mittens, umbrellas and other 
portable objects the neighbors would 
leave lying around loose. It was quite 
the usual thing for me to spend an en- 
tire forenoon sorting out and returning 
things that Donald had accumulated 
during the night and had deposited on 
our doorstep. When I made a profes- 
sional call he was always on hand, and 
if I remained longer than he thought 
was exactly proper he would gather up 
my rubbers and wend his way back to 
my office, where he would await my 
coming with a look of most seraphic 
innocence on his countenance. Donald 
developed into a powerful dog with an 
uncertain temper, so far as other dogs 
were concerned. He managed to keep 
me in hot water pretty much all of the 
time. Irate dog owners with blood in 
their eye haunted my office, demanding 
financial damages for their chewed-up 
canines. He was no respecter of per- 
sons in his hostile activities and was 
quite as likely to tackle a pit bull with 
a fighting reputation as he was the 
veriest cur, and I may add incidentally 
that he usually acquitted himself with 
distinction. 

Donald was not an affectionate dog, 
or, rather, he was not at all demonstra- 
tive in his affection. He had an abid- 
ing faith in my ability to shoot ducks, 
and ducks were the sum of his exist- 
ence, but to the average person he was 
somewhat aloof and, at times, even dis- 
tinctly hostile. Some fellows purloined 
him one day and took him out shoot- 
ing. They filled the marsh with ducks, 
but Donald refused to live up to his 
reputation; not a duck would he re- 
trieve. At last one of the men, having 
less judgment and little sense, kicked 
the dog. H'e had about as well have 
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‘sed a buzz saw. Donald flew into 
rage and it took the entire party to 
ill him off the kickist. I had a job 

surgery that evening and six months 
iter learned the history of the man’s 
njuries. 

Donald died from pneumonia. One 
extremely cold day in November we 

ere out and came home in a blinding 
snowstorm. The dog crept into his ken- 
nel and refused his supper. That night 
| heard him coughing, brought him in 
to the fire and exhausted all my medi- 
eal skill without avail. Next day he 
crept over beside my chair, laid his 
head on my knee, and died. 

For a number of years we were dog- 
less. What is home without children? 
Again, what is home without a dog? 
I have long held that no household is 
quite complete without a dog. We at- 
tended a county fair one day, Wisdom 
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over-fed hogs, pedigreed fowls, rather 
edible pumpkin pies, tumblers of the 
good wife’s best jelly, the artistic ef- 
forts of Mary Jane in oils, and all the 
omnum gatherum of the usual county 
fair. There was no display of dogs, 
but in wandering around the grounds 
we came upon a man with a Clumber 
spaniel bitch and the most beautiful 
litter of puppies I had ever seen. They 
made a picture to warm the heart of 
a dog-lover, and we immediately en- 
tered into negotiations for one of the 
youngsters. <A certain amount of the 
coin of the realm changed hands and I 
lugged away what, to my mind, was the 
likeliest one of the litter. Wisdom 
named him Kippel; just why, deponent 
saith not, except that he looked Kippel, 
so Kippel he became. As a _ hunting 
dog Kippei developed late, and I was 
inclined to vote him a dub, but Wisdom 
always insisted that she didn’t care if 
he never knew a grouse from a_ buz- 
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zard; he was just the most affection- 
ate little fellow that ever grew. Final- 
ly, however, he came to his own and 
his fame spread far and wide as a 
brush dog. He would rather take a 
dose of castor oil than go into the wa- 
ter, but even by dint of perseverence 
he overcame even that, and became a 


rather successful duck dog, tho his 
short legs made him rather a_ poor 


swimmer. One day he collided with a 
passing auto, and a little later con- 
nected with the heels of a horse, all of 
which has served to render him rather 
out of the race so far as hunting is 
concerned. He no longer goes with me 
on my trips, but lies by the fire and 
cherishes remembrances, no doubt, of 
a time when he was considered some 
dog in the grouse woods. We keep him 
in memory of the time when he was a 
merry, frolicsome little fellow, a ray 
of doggish sunshine. 

I wonder what our next dog will be? 
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and I. It was just the ordinary county 
fair, where they display plethorie stock, 
‘t had been dark for two 


hours and yet the clock showed 
only 6 p. m. I had just arrived 
from a 200-mile stampede, a 
new discovery of gold, and was 
now sitting comfortably in a big 
arm-chair, listening to the wood 
fire sputtering and crackling in 
the Yukon stove. What a com- 
fort this is after a man has had 
to sleep for weeks in snow- 
drifts, traversing a country 
where there isn’t a stick of tim- 
ber. Cold lunch is nice on a 
picnic, but having it every day 
for several weeks is no picnic. 
\s the smoke of my pipe curled 
in rings to the ceiling, I vowed 
hat this comfort would last for 
some time. No more wild-goose 
hases for me this winter. Out- 
side the wind was tearing on 
tove-pipes and storm-shed and 


piling the snow up in high 
dges., 
There! A dog fight, right in 


tront of my door! I listened, 
nd, hearing steps slowly feel- 
g along the dark storm-porch, 
opened the door. Before me 
‘ood a figure in furs and calico 
irka, covered with snow and 
e. Tho long icicles were 
anging from the fur of his 
0d and his face was muffled 
» to the eyes, I recognized 
m at once—Oack-ba-ock, the 
ief from Cape Prince of 
‘ales, the largest Eskimo vil- 
ge on the coast. 
“Well, well, Oack-ba-ock, you 
ere? Come in and take off 
uur things and make yourself 


home. Got your dogs unhar- 
ssed?” 
“No, not yet; my nephew 
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outside. Him fix ’im. You got 
place to put sleigh so no dogs 
can ketch him bacon?” 

“Yes, certainly. Where do 
you come from?” 

“Nome.” 

After we had sled and outfit 
safely stored and the chief and 
a bright-eyed boy were finish- 
ing supper, I learned that the 
chief had been on a trip to 
Nome with a load of furs, 
mucklucks, ivory and curios, 
traded them for cash and pro- 
visions, and was now on his 
way home. 

I hadn’t seen him for a year 
and we had much to ask and 
tell each other. I wanted to 
know how the hunting was at 
the cape this season. The chief 
then recited the result of the 
last four months’ hunt—walrus, 
ougaruck, seal, fox, white 
whale. 

“How about the polar bear, 
Chief; many there this win- 
ter?” 

“Yes, kill him altogether, six- 
teen. Three bear kill him one 
man.” (This means in plain 
English that one man had killed 
three bears.) 

“Me kill him one. See three, 
but only ketch him one. 

“One day last big moon I was 
out on ice—hunt seal. I see 
three bear come. I lay behind 
hig ice cake; when pretty close 
I fire, kill him one, then my 
cartridge stick. I can no lose 
‘im. Other two bears run. No 
ketch him. You like come this 
winter hunt white bear? My 
wife and boy say, ‘What for 
Katachli-la no come? This 
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winter plenty north wind, plenty bear.” 

“Well, Oack-ba-ock, do you think I 
could get a shot at a polar bear if I 
should stay three weeks with you at 
the cape?” 

“Maybe!” 

This was all the assurance I could 
get for the hunting of this scarce ani- 
mal that requires more hardship to get 
near than almost any other on the globe. 
It looked like another ‘“wild-goose” 
chase. 

The chief then explained at length 
that if I would come up we would go 
out together, about ten miles north of 
the cape, erect’a hut of ice cakes and 
snow, take our sleeping bags, seal-oil 
lamps and such provisions as would not 
freeze or take too much cooking. Then, 
being on the safe ice, we could quickly 
reach the floe ice, covering quite an 
area walking every day; thus our 
chances would be very good. 

He said he hoped I could go with 
him; we would have “a good time.” I 
knew what a good time meant. Wake 
up in the morning before dawn, have 
a battle with yourself to leave the warm 
sleeping bag and shake off that tired 
feeling, put on your mucklucks§ and 
outer parka, for the rest you don’t take 
off for weeks. Your teeth are chatter- 


ing and your finger-tips frozen; then 
out for a twenty-mile mush, climbing 


ice hummocks and jumping from floe 
to floe. But the worst of all is the 
coming home dead tired, famished and 
without game into that cheerless ice- 
house. 

Yet, I decided to go. My resolution 
to stay at home and in comfort was 
forgotten. What is this magnetic force 
that so irresistibly draws a man, makes 
him sever all ties with home and civili- 
zation, endure hardships and_ take 
chances with his life? Is it the brute 
desire to match his cunning and skill 
with that of a stronger animal and then 
stand over the huge carcass and view 
his work of destruction? Or is it prim- 
itive man’s lust for blood? Why does 
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he view with pride the scalps and heads 
hanging about his dwelling? 

The Eskimo was eagerly scanning the 
guns hanging on the wall and told me 
that he had bought a .30-40 like mine, 
having seen the execution I had done 
with it the year before. He said that 
no more bear would get away from him 
now. The following day I got my out- 
fit ready. I had a team of nine fine 
huskies and malamutes, and my Eskimo 
friend had seven fairly good ones. The 
chief having a heavy load, while I trav- 
eled light, I offered him four of my 
dogs so that we might keep together. 
He said we could do so the first day, 
but the second day we must travel sev- 
eral hours apart. Asking him the rea- 
son, he reluctantly told me that I-tack, 
the second chief, had threatened to kill 
him; that he expected to be waylaid 
and he would not have me get mixed 
up in the scrape. I told him I would 
take chances with him. He didn’t seem 
to like it, but acquiesced. Evidently 
he wished to have it over with while 
prepared to meet it, rather than to 
have the sword of Damocles hanging 
over his head all the time. There is 
a law of vendetta among the Eskimos 
that when a man is murdered his broth- 
er or nearest relative is to be his aven- 
ger. The chief’s elder brother, Ko-kit- 
tuck, had been shot by E-re-he-ruck. 
Oack-ba-ock, tho at first unwilling, but 
because his father had urged him to do 
his duty, had encountered E-re-he-ruck 
while hunting on the ice and shot him 
and so avenged his brother’s death. 

Next morning, about 6 o’clock, we 
started, having first gorged ourselves 
with as much food as we could stow 
away, for there was no telling when 
we would get our next meal—at least 
not before late that night. I have been 
many times astonished at how much 
food an Indian can get away with, and 
it is strange how long he can go with- 
out anything to eat. We started by a 
fine moonlight; the storm had died down 
and the snow had stopped drifting, but 
trail, there was none. So the boy took 





the lead, running ahead of the team to 
insure a straighter course, keeping on 
until he would be relieved by one of 
us. Thus we traveled at the rate of 
six miles an hour. We soon covered 
the level ice of Port Clarence Bay. The 
next thirty miles to York lay over rough 
ice and pressure ridges, across a gap 
in the mountains, thru which nearly all 
the year a fierce wind is blowing. We 
already saw the blizzard looming up in 
front of us like a fog bank. The nearer 
we came the more the wind increased. 
The icy blast cut thru our linen parkas 
and we soon had to put on heavier furs. 

Most people have an erroneous idea 
of dog-team traveling in Alaska; they 
picture a man Sitting, bundled up in 
furs, in a sleigh, cracking a long whip 
behind a string of dogs. Such a sight 
is never seen—except in drawings by 
artists who never saw Alaska. A good 
dog-musher is a good foot-racer. You 
are dressed according to the tempera- 
ture and the gait you are running with 
your team. It’s as dangerous to dress 
too warm, perspire and then freeze, as 
it is not to have enough on. Your usual 
full dress for traveling or hunting con- 
sists of a suit of heavy woolen under- 
wear, a pair of woolen stockings, a pair 
of sealskin or deerskin pants (some 
men use blanket-lined overalls), a pair 
of socks that reach a little over your 
ankles, made of deerskin (fur inside) 
or sheepskin; a pair of Eskimo boots 
ealled mucklucks, made of sealskin or 
reindeer skin; a sweater, a light fur 
blouse with a hood, usually made of 
squirrel or fawn, fur inside, called a 
parka or artega. Over this comes a 
light garment, but made of heavier fur, 
such as deerskin or muskrat, fur out- 
side; then a white linen or drill parka 
to keep the snow from blowing into the 
fur, which will melt and rot it. A knit 
woolen, or very light fur cap completes 
the outfit. You can readily see you 
have here a combination of garments 
that will allow quick interchange to suit 
the conditions you meet on the trail. 
Much of the time, of course, you will 
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et need all of the parka. 

We were soon in the center of 
he blizzard. The boy had become 
tired and had to ride. The leader 
would not face the wind and we 
iad to change dogs—a thing a man 
hates to do under such conditions. 
The snow was whirling in fury 
around us, the wind choking us. 
We could hardly face it and could 
barely see thirty feet ahead of us. 
The strength from our morning 
meal was at low ebb and in its 
place came a feeling of emptiness 
and a weakness in our legs. 

Have you ever been in an Arctic 
blizzard, battling with a fierce 
storm that whirls the snow and ice 
in a seething mass around, you 
blotting out everything beyond 
twenty feet of you? You have 
been straining to make a road- 
house for days and intolerable 
nights, hunger gnawing, the cold 
sapping your strength, until noth- 
ing but will power is keeping your 
knees from giving way, and these 
you feel will buckle under you 
soon, for already the tortures of 
Tantalus are upon you. You see 
roadhouses and tables laden with 
food, see dog-teams and hear the 
shouting of drivers; then, with a 
shock, you realize they are not 
there. You are coming to the last 
stages of succumbing to the white 
death that howls’ mockingly 
around. Every physical and men- 
tal effort grows more painful. You 
not only have to fight the physical 
forces without, but the mental 
temptation within to give up, or at 
least to rest awhile, but you know 
the moment you stop you sign your 
own death warrant. Yet the 
white demon argues against the 
uselessness of wandering and 
brings home to you the terrible fact 
that you are lost—irretrievably 
lost. You now see your companion 
walking as tho he had wooden 
legs or was mounted on stilts. You 
know his feet are frozen. Now he is 
hanging onto the handlebars of the sled 
by his elbows. His hands are frozen. 
Now a dog drags in the harness; you 
cut him out. In passing, he gives a 
plaintive whine, throws his head around 
and looks pitifully at you; he has been 
your inseparable companion since pup- 
Pyhood; you throw him on the sled, 
but after a few minutes he is stiff. He 
cannot stand the stopping. As soon as 
he ceases to exert himself the cold and 
wind finish him. This will be your 
end also and you feel it is not far off. 

Now another dog drops! Now an- 
other! You have long since thrown 
away everything, even the most neces- 
sary articles, but the two remaining 
dogs cannot even pull the empty sled 
with the half weight of your compan- 
on resting on it. You leave the sled 
ind stumble on with him. You stagger 
iow and then; he staggers very fre- 
juently and finally cannot get up. You 
lrag him to a snowdrift, cut a hole in 
{, set him in and cover him up, telling 
iim you must go and get help; you 
vill soon be back—words you don’t be- 
ieve yourself. He hardly hears, or un- 
lerstands; a handshake—thank God if 
ou never have had to give one under 
uch circumstances—that limp, huddled- 
ip form with its frozen, ghastly white 
‘pturned face is a nightmare, photo- 
‘raphed eternally on your mind. One 
f the dogs stays by him. It is his. 
“he other follows you. This is an ex- 
erience one would like to forget. 











E-GLE-NA AND KE-NORA, TWO CAPE PRINCE OF 


BELLES. 


We passed Lost River Gap and crowd- 
ed close to the high bluffs of Cape 
York, gaining some shelter, but our 
noses and cheeks were nipped. ‘The 
dogs tired and the pace grew slow, but 
a few hours after dark—about 6 p. m. 
—we reached York and had the first 
day and forty-five miles behind us. 

The next day a heavy wind was blow- 
ing and we did not start until 9 a. m., 
for we had but twenty miles more to 
make. Eight miles from York we passed 
the Eskimo village of Po-la-se-ruk. The 
chief silently pulled the rifle from its 
cover and I followed suit. Then I took 
the lead, while the chief sat astride the 
sled, looking backward. The boy kept 
sharp lookout to right and left, so we 
were protected on all sides in this, the 
most likely spot for an attack from 
I-tack. Our trail now led over very 
rough ice, high hummocks and pressure 
ridges under the tall, steep granite 
cliffs of Cape Prince of Wales. We 
met two women picking up driftwood, 
stopped, and the chief inquired how 
things had gone since he had left. 

We now met hunters dragging their 
seal home, and the trail was smeared 
with the blood of this animal, the main- 
stay of the Eskimo during the winter 
months. 

One of the hunters, upon being ques- 
tioned by the chief, told him he had 
seen three white bears that day, but 
was unable to get a shot at them. He 
eagerly transmitted the news to me and 
said we would try to get one tomorrow. 
The dogs had smelled the village and, 


ho only a little before they had 
seocmed weary, now strained in 
the aarness and started with such 
speed that we all had to jump on 
the sled to keep up. We soon 
reached the village, and a crowd 
of dogs came to meet us. ‘Tho 
we were prepared for them, they 
nevertheless pitched into our 
team and in a second there was 
a snarling, howling, biting, slash- 
ing and yelping Gordian knot of 
fifty demon-like wolf dogs, which 
we tried to separate with clubs, 
whips and kicks, beating some of 
them into insensibility before we 
suceeded in untangling the snarl. 
Our dogs had suffered most, hav- 


ing become entangled in their 
harness. The native dog does 


not hang on like the bulldog, but 
slashes; hence our dogs showed 
knife-like cuts on shoulders, legs 
and heads. This is the custom 
the four-legged Eskimos have of 
welcoming strangers. 

We stopped before the chief’s 
house, not an underground igloo 
like the others, but a story-and-a- 
half “white man’s house” with 
crude letters in front, “STORE.” 
The chief, with a courteous “my 
men will fix ‘im your things,” 
bade me enter. We were heartily 
welcomed by everyone, especially 
his wife and boy, the former a 
very bright and good-looking 
young woman of almost white 
complexion. I noticed the chief 
greeted his boy by rubbing noses. 
He caught my glance and said: 
“This is the way Eskimos kiss.” 
Then, to the boy, “Give me a 
white man’s kiss,” to which the 
boy responded; but when he tried 
the experiment on his wife, she 
bashfully eluded his grasp and 
fled behind the fur curtain at the 





WALES back of the store, from which 
came sounds of giggling and 
struggling. 


A crowd of Eskimos soon filled the 
room, all shaking hands with us. Old 
acquaintances from former hunts re 
minded me of their presence, and soon 
a large meal was served to all, the 
chief’s family and I sitting on chairs 
before a table covered with oilcloth, 
eating roast reindeer, rice, tomatoes and 
“white man’s bread” baked by Sica- 
bruna’s own hands and sold in the store 
at “two bits” a loaf. The others were 
squatting in groups on the floor, with 
heaps of frozen tomcod in their midst, 
which they would tear to pieces with 
their fingers and teeth, or put in their 
mouth and then with a dextrous sweep 
of their long hunting knives cut off a 
morsel, barely missing their noses; then 
they would dip their fingers into a bowl 
of seal oil and lick them off. 

During the following three days the 
wind blew a gale; the snow had been 
whirling and drifting so that “scarcely 
from his buried wigwam could the hunt- 
er force a passage.” But the fourth 
morning was calm. 

The sun is just gilding the tips of 
the Cape Mountains when we step into 


the open. We are late, having cooked 
breakfast. The Eskimo hunts without 
breakfast. 


Before us lies the vast expanse of 
drifting floe ice. The air is so clear 
this morning that “Fair Way Rock” 
seems to lie within rifle shot. Appar- 
ently it is a single stone. Farther to 
the right are the two Diomede Islands, 
fifteen miles distant, but you can plain- 
ly trace the crevices in the rock. Here 




















THE AUTHOR BRINGING 
the international boundary line crosses, 
dividing the islands between Russia and 
the United States. Still farther to the 
right and in the distance lies East Cupe, 
the rocky promontory of another conti- 
nent. The ancient and the new world 
seem to meet here in a stone’s throw. 
This reminds you of Eugene Sue’s 
“Wandering Jew.” It was here that he 
met Herodias. Sue drew well on his 
imagination when he described the pine 
eracking in the intense cold and rolling 
down the mountainside. Alas, the much- 
wished-for pine is nowhere in sight! 
It is all 
“A bleak, white, barren land, 
Where the sea stretches rough, white 
and silent; 
Where the timberless white mountains 
stand, 
From the peaks 
moonlight 
Like a garment that graces a soul, 
To the last dark sweep of the prairies 
Where the shadows brood around the 
Pole.” 


Looking toward York you see 


that gleam in the 


HOME TWO SEALS. 


gated. The natives present showed that 
they were guiltless of the deed and had 
resented it by producing the bodies of 
the three murderers. One of the boys 
had fled to another village. He was 
followed by his uncle, caught, told to 
walk twenty paces, and was then shot. 
The uncle brought the body back as 
evidence of the execution. A little way 
from the missionary’s house stands a 
marble monument, which bears the epi- 
taph: 

“Died. A good soldier of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

We leave the chief’s house and make 
our wAy south. For the last three 
days a southeast wind has increased 
the current thru the Bering Strait to 
the rate of five miles an hour. So 
we have to go south about ten miles, 
then go out on the drifting floe to be 
sarried by the current to a little north 
of the village, and there get off on 
the safe shore ice again, for there is 
always danger of taking an involuntary 
journey to the Pole. One such ride 





to the left, perched on a steep 
side hill, a modern building— 
the mission house—now vacant, 
but once inhabited by a mis- 
sionary, W. Thornton, who met 
his death in that house at the 
hands of the Eskimos. 

Three young hoodiums had 
threatened to kill him, and on 
the night of August 138, 1893, 
they came to his house armed 
with a whaler’s bomb-gun and 
an old musket. Knocking at 
the door they asked admission. 
When Mr. Thornton went to 
open it, they fired the bomb 
thru the door, the charge pass- 
ing thru his body and explod- 
ing in the ceiling of the bed- 
room. He staggered into the 
bedroom and, as he uttered the 
words, “I am _ shot,” fell in- 
to his wife’s arms and expired 
in a few minutes. Mrs. Thorn- 
ton and her little 3-weeks-old 
baby were the only white peo- 
ple for several miles around, 
excepting a lone missionary at 
Port Clarence, sixty-five miles 
distant. The suffering and ag- 
ony of the lone woman can bet- 
ter be imagined than described. 
In the spring the revenue cut- 








IN BACKGROUND, THE CHIEF’S HOUSE, IN CRUDE LETTERS, “STORE.” 


on the ice floe constitutes a day’s hunt. 


We at last have gone far enough south 
and now make our way over pressure 
ridges, high hummocks and gigantic up- 
turned blocks of ice to the edge of the 
safe ice, against which the floes with 
titanic force push, grind and batter, 
the grumbling and roaring of which has 
been continuously rising in our ears as 
we have been advancing. Standing here 
a wonderful sight opens to our vision. 


From the top of a high hummock we 
see the vast floe ice compressed to a 
solid mass, or linked in serried pha- 
lanxes, advancing, not in a mad rush, 
but with measured movement, whose 
irresistible force is not realized until 
it comes in contact with some solid 
obstacle like a rocky promontory or the 
solid shore ice 100 feet thick and frozen 
to the rocky bottom. Then comes a 
rumbling, crushing sound, accompanied 
by a shock, as of an earthquake. The 
edge of the mighty battering ram has 
to give way; parts of it are raised high 
in the air, pushed and pressed higher 
by each succeeding block, thus 
forming the high pressure 
ridges; others are submerged, 
pressed under and blanketed 
by their own parts. Huge 
blocks twenty to thirty feet 
thick are lifted, rolled over 
and juggled with, while a rout - 
of lesser pieces, turning, heav- 
ing and sinking, rush along the 
edge of the safe ice. 

We have been waiting for 
just such a solid floe to come 
along. We quickly buckle on 
our short snow-shoes and make 
our way towards it. Now a 
large slab is rising in front of 
the chief. He quickly mounts 
it. With my heart in my mouth 


I follow suit. We are raised 
high in the air and rapidly 


slide down the inclined plane 
onto the floe; here a_ large 
piece is just sinking under our 
feet. We have to leave it 
quicker still. The long 8-foot 
spear with which each is 
equipped here comes into 
much-needed use. We _ have 
now passed the pressure zone 
and are on the floe ice, joining 
a group of six hunters, who 
watch from high ridges for 
spaces of open water amongst 








ter “Bear” arrived, trained her 
guns on the village and investi- 


OAKBAOCK, HIS WIFE, SICABRUNA, AND BOY. 


the floes. 


Our equipments are _ alike. 
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Besides the afore-mentioned full dress 
suits of the “Arctic hunter, we carry a 
pouch, made of the whole skin of a seal, 
slung across both shoulders by a broad 
band across the chest. It contains a 300- 
foot rawhide rope, on one end a pear- 
shaped piece of wood with three barbs, 
used to throw out to hook in and pull 
ashore the killed seal; another 300-foot 
harpoon line, with detachable barb; a 
strap and sling to drag the seal home 
with; bladders to carry blood or inner 
parts if a bear or “ougaruck” (sea lion) 
has been killed, and a pair of short 
snow-shoes. On top of this bag, in a seal- 
skin cover, is carried the rifle. In the 
right hand you carry an 8-foot spear. 
Both ends are tipped with 12-inch ivory; 
one end is used as an ice staff, to the 
other end is attached the harpoon. 
Nverything is light and indispensable. 

The Eskimos have sighted open wa- 
ter—that is, ponds in the ice-pack made 
by heavy floes, their shape preventing 
them from being pressed tight together. 
Here the seal comes up to blow; here 
the polar bear stalks around to kill 
him, and the Eskimo sits at the edge 
to bore his head with a rifle ball. All 
of the men make a dash for the open 
water. Five men are sufficient to 
cover the area; the others must look 
for other hunting grounds. 

We are after polar bear, and so mush 
on. There is one large and one small 
set of tracks around the edge of the 
pool, but it’s no use trailing here. The 
floes, ever moving, shifting and turn- 
ing, will not allow your own tracks to 
remain intact for any distance. I as- 
cend many high hummocks and scan 
with my glasses the waste of ice, where, 
in the brightness of the snow and ice, 
all other objects look black. ‘Tho all 
the hunters have white linen garments 
over their furs, yet they are dark dots 
seattered over the wide white expanse. 

We traveled all day against and with 
the current, ever on the lookout around 
open water, finding tracks, but sight- 
ing no bear; we had drifted past the 
village, and, seeing in the distance the 
ice leaving the shore, made our way 
home. We intended to take a_ seal 
home, but having refused them during 
the day, now at dusk we never got a 
chance. Arriving home we heard that 
a bear had come close to the village, 
was attacked and cornered by the dogs 
and killed by a poor, crippled boy who 
never had been able to go on a hunt. 
Such is luck! 

The following morning, to our sur- 
prise, we found that the ice, with the 
exception of the solid, anchored shore- 
ice, had completely vanished, due to 
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MISSIONARY THORNTON’S GRAVE. THE WHITE MAN AND WIFE ARE MR. AND MRS. LEE, HIS 


SUCCESSOR. 


an off-shore wind over night. As far 
as the eye could reach was clear, open 
water. There was no chance for a seal 
or bear hunt that day, so everybody 
stayed at home. 

I employed a native, who had a repu- 
tation as a fine carver, to make me a 
set of ivory chessmen. Then the chief 
and I spent the day making calls on 
acquaintances in their igloos. An ig- 
loo, or Eskimo house, described in a 
few words, is a log cabin with storm- 
porch, built half under ground; the 
other or upper half is banked up or 
surrounded with blocks of sod to make 
an air-tight, thick-walled dwelling that 
no Arctic cold or wind can penetrate. 
Space is sacrificed for warmth; thus 
a family of parents and four children 
will build a single-room house 12x14, 
with a shed or storm-porch 8x10. A 
site is generally chosen on the shore 
of the sea or bank of the river. A hole 
is dug out according to this size and 
about six feet deep. Split logs of drift- 
wood five feet long are placed perpen- 
dicularly or at an angle of 75 degrees 
in this square. This palisade is topped 
or surrounded by a girder; then a sec- 
ond row of poles is placed on top of 
this girder at an angle of 45 degrees. 
The upper ends of this second row are 
converging in the center and leave a 

















AN ESKIMO IGLOO, CACHE AND OMIAK. 


LEE ACCOMPANIED PEARY ON THREE ATTEMPTS TO THE POLE 


hole about two feet square, in which a 
window frame is placed. The substi- 
tute for a pane of glass is walrus gut 
or salmon skin sewed together. The 
outer igloo, or storm-shed, is built in 
the same manner, only with less care 
and of poorer material; sometimes sod 
only being used. The aperture or win- 
dow left in the outer igloo is the door 
or entrance to the dwelling. Thru this 
hole you descend a few steps on a 
rough ladder and stand in a low, small 
shed which is crowded with household 
goods, frozen meats, ete. Then you lift 
a skin curtain and craw! thru a tunnel 
left in the thick wall of the main igloo; 
lift again a skin curtain and enter on 
your hands and knees the single dwell- 
ing room. Sometimes the tunnel goes 
clear under the floor of this igloo, and 
then you enter thru a hole in the floor. 
This arrangement, you will notice, 
shuts out completely all draft, all fresh 
air. Much of the sickness the Eskimo 
is heir to is engendered and propagated 
by this unsanitary mode of living. The 
wealthier the family the better, of 
course, is the dwelling. The very poor, 
in their hovels, lead but a_ beast-like 
existence. 
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SUNSET AND DUSK. 


The West is a golden light 
That sings to my eyes. 
The lake is a turquoise jewel 

That peacefully lies 
Beneath the gold, 
Beyond the men and care, 
In Sunset air. 
The moon of the early eve, 
With silvery gaze, 
Is showing its strange soft light 
In magical rays. 
The dusk is still, 
And peace is everywhere, 
In moonlight air. 


—HeExven E. Marine. 


























Rogue River Ben 


Sich 


“Ben 


The war caused a great many people 
to get out of active business, people 
who were either unwilling or unable to 
meet the strain of keeping up with the 
ever-changing conditions. 

Feeling the imperative need of a long 
rest, I closed up my business affairs 
as best I could and moved to Ashland, 
Ore., determined to stay out of busi- 
ness, at least until the war was over. 
Oregon was selected as a place to live 
owing to the excellent fishing and hunt- 
ing to be enjoyed there; also on ac- 
count of the mild climate, which made 
it possible to be out almost the year 
around. 

I had always been a devotee of the 


rod and gun, putting in all my spare 
time and a lot of other time in the 


study and practice of the fine arts of 
hunting and fishing. Starting in as a 
boy, more than forty years ago, way 
back in Pennsylvania, my interest in 
these delightful pursuits has never 
flagged; rather, it increases as the 
years roll by. 

As I sit by the fireside this winter’s 
day in a retrospective mood, many de- 
lightful days are recalled—days spent 
in far-flung localities, localities as wide 
apart as our two oceans, just 


languidge 
An’ nothin’ 
slipped off the 


Frank Cox 


was used, an’ sich oaths whot was 
could stop it, fer Ben hed the floor. 
rock, sprawling full length in 


them feesh a-gorgen’ theirselves. When 
he gits to the river smackin’ his ole 
pipe what you kin smell clean down to 
Medford, them fool feesh jes come—” 

“Doesn’t he ever do anything but 
fish?” I interrupted. 

“Sure, he does, pard. He knows ever’ 
durn deer lick an’ trail in the moun- 
tains fer more’n twenty mile ’roun’, an’ 
jes as soon as huntin’ time gits here 
we sees Ben an’ his burro startin’ fer 
Green Spring er Dead Indian, an’ in a 
few days he’s back, givin’ meat to his 
neighbors—mostly to the poor ones.” 


“hiow does he make a living?” I 
asked. 

“Make a livin’? That’s dead easy fer 
Ben. They say he hes some money, 


jes enough to kinda git along on, with 


some over fer the Red Cross an’ to 
help out some poor folks what he 
knows when sickness an’ doctor pills 


an’ sich like comes. An’ he hes a few 
acres o’ cracker-jack bottom lan’, where 


he puts in his spare time when he 
hain’t got no fishin’ or huntin’ to do. 
Sence the war come he gives away 
more farm truck than he uses hisself. 
Listen, stranger, yer new roun’ here. 


Don’t never say nothin’ to Ben ’bout the 


swore, 


the water.” 


war. Why, his heart was clean broke 
when he got turned down fer the army. 
Iie didn’t go fishin’ fer two weeks after 
that happened.” 

“IT guess you feel pretty 
toward Ben,” I remarked. 

“Do I? Pard, yer hittin’ the nail 
plum’ on the head; an’ I ain’t lonesome, 
either, fr ever’ man, woman, chile an’ 
dog ’roun’ these parts is Ben’s fr’en’s.” 

“IT will be glad to meet him,” I re- 
marked, as I shook hands with my talk- 
ative acquaintance at parting. As I 
started off he called after me: 

“Jes hunt ’im up, pard; jes hunt up 
Ben; he’s yer huckleberry.” 


friendly 


It had been a cold, backward spring, 
with plenty of those slow, drizzly rains 
peculiar to Oregon which the natives 
say “won’t wet ye.” I had been putting 
in my time spading the garden and get- 
ting acquainted with Ben and the rest 
of the “fellers,’” when one morning I 
turned out to find the sun shining, the 
fog dispelled and a warm wind in the 
west. It was time for “chinooks” to 
be running the Rogue; the day prom- 
ised to be grand; the wind was just 

right, and I hadn’t been fishing 





‘ampin’, huntin’ and fishin’. 
AS soon as we were comfort- 
ably settled in the little moun- 
tain town of Ashland, I com- 
menced looking for a compan- 
ion to give me the dope on the 
fishing and to join me in the 
sport. I wanted an authority, 
and very little inquiry devel- 
oped the fact that Ben Burns 
was just the man I was look- 
ing for. Said one old gossip- 
monger: “You jes hunt up 
Ben Burns, stranger; Ben’s the 


feller yer lookin’ fer. Why, 
that jasper knows ever’ dog- 


hole an’ riffle in Rogue 
River from the mouth o’ Big 
Butte Creek clean down to 
Jumpin’-Off-Joe, more’n a hun- 
dred miles, an’ he likes to fish 
better’n a wuthless yaller dog 
likes to tree cats. Why, no- 
body hardly ever sees Ben in 
summer, ’ceptin’ he has a feesh- 
pole in his han’, jes startin’ or 
jes gittin’ back. He feeshes 
ever’ mite o’ time he gits, all 
spring an’ summer, an’ mopes 
’roun’ all winter, jes pinin’ fer 
spring.” 

“Will he fish 
ger?” I queried. 

“Will he? Why, sure, pard. 
Ben don’t keer what kind 0’ 
fellers he feeshes with. It jes 
erbout tickles him sick to git 
some poor, simple city dood 
way down the river an’ have 
him totin’ a big back load o’ 
steel-head whot would make a 
ugly, long-eared ole burro plum’ 
jeal’us. Ketch ’em; kin Ben 
ketch so many? I'll say he kin. 
Why, pard, he has the dangdest 
wininist ways with feesh any- 
body ever seed. He 
the river sometimes an’ jes 
feeds ’em; throws in a whole 
bushel o’ samin eggs an’ jes 
about kills hisself laffin’ at 


gone 





with a stran- 


goes to 





for ages. Hurrying downtown, 
I found Ben waiting for me at 
the cigar store, all dressed up 
and ready to go. In a few min- 
utes I was also ready, and in a 
little over an hour we had driv- 
en the twenty-five miles from 
Ashland to Gold Rhea Dam. 
Just below the dam, at the foot 
of a rapids, and at the head of 
a long, deep hole, a_ bridge 
crosses the wild old Rogue. The 
hole is probably 200 yards long 
and has a very swift current, 
with some eddy water along 
one side. The bridge is one of 
the most favored fishing stands 
on the river when the Royal 
Chinook salmon are running, 
owing to its location at the 
head of the hole. 

Casting your spoon from the 
bridge the deep, swift current 
will carry it downstream 500 
feet or more. Rigging up as 
quickly as possible, we cast 
our spoons into the main cur- 
rent and let them go whirling 
slowly donwstream, retrieving 
part way occasionally to make 
sure they were whirling and 
not fouled on the bottom. 

I was using a large surf-cast- 
ing reel carrying about 200 
yards of heavy cuttyhunk line 
and a 3-foot wire leader with 
a swivel at each end. The lure 
was a No. 6 Willamette spoon 
made of brass, with treble 
hooks attached of suitable size 
and strength. Listen! Didn’t 
I hear something? Sure! I 
hear some “light tackle bug” 
saying, “That fellow is no true 
sport; his tackle was heavy 
enough to hold a submarine.” 

Even so, Mr. Bug, just wait 
a minute; be calm! Take notice 
that I went down to Gold 
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Rhea Dam to catch a large 
“Chinook,” and they some- 
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times get one there that will weigh forty 
to fifty pounds. Remember, I was not in 

boat, or even on the bank of the 
stream, and therefore could not follow 
my fish. Even were one in a position 
to follow his fish, such tactics would 
be of no avail at Gold Rhea, owing to 
the rapids about 200 yards below the 
bridge. You simply had to stop him, 
and hold him, or your fish was gone 
and your tackle, too. However, Mr. 
Bug, you are forgiven, for your humble 
scribe happens to be one of the “bug- 
iest of all the light tackle bugs.” 

There were few fish moving that day 
and it was not until late afternoon that 
a strike came. Ben was the lucky fel- 
low, but failed to get a killing hold 
and soon lost the fish. 

An hour later I enjoyed the sensa- 
tion of a strike from a large fish, com- 
ing so suddenly and with such force 
that I very nearly lost my tackle. Re- 
covering instantly, I struck back, set- 
ting the hooks, and away he went. The 
reel was singing a merry tune, and I 
had been applying the leather thumb 
brake with gradually increasing force 
from the time the fish struck. The 
“wanderer of the Pacific’ was headed 
for home, via the rapids below, and 
was making a furious plunge for free- 
dom. Would I be able to stop him? 
It didn’t look as if I would, as the line 
was almost all out now and I was ap- 
plying the brake with all the power in 
my thumb; yet his speed was undimin- 
ished. I realized that I would not be 
able to stop him with the reel. 

Seeing to it that the butt of the rod 
was properly presented, and with a 
death grip on the reel, I breathlessly 
awaited the smash-up which I expected 
when the line was all out, when the 
old denizen of the ocean would strike 
his fiercest blow. There is consider- 
able slack in 600 feet of heavy, wet 
line, even under a heavy strain, and 
that helped to stop him. When the 
hardest blow came 100 feet or more of 
line rose out of the water. Turning, 
he came back up stream so fast that 
I thought I had lost him. However, 
reeling in rapidly, I soon felt him again, 
and then the real battle commenced. 

He was mad; there was no question 
about that; he had been stopped in a 
headlong plunge for the first time in 
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his life; and this had mussed up his 
placid disposition. Back and _ forth 
across the current he went in a wild 
struggle for liberty, a dozen times or 
more. Twice he came rushing toward 
me, faster than I could reel in the line, 
suddenly turning, with slack line, for 
a mad rush downstream; but he never 


got all the line off the reel after his 
initial rush, for I never released my 


pressure on the brake except when reel- 
ing in. 

After about twenty minutes of des- 
perate, continuous fighting, he com- 
menced to show signs of tiring, occa- 
sionally exposing his tail and back fin. 
The rushes were shorter, lacking the 
steam of his earlier furious lunges. The 
pace had been very fast for me, and 
my wrist was almost tired out, but I 
was getting time now to breathe more 











GOLD RHEA DAM. 


also to change the rod to 
my left hand part of the time. Ben 
advised me to hold him in the swift 
water awhile longer and to keep his 
head upstream all the time possible. 
I began to feel the “thrills of a con- 
queror” and spoke for the first time 
since the strike. 

“This is the ‘fightingest he-devil’ I 
ever had hold of, Ben.” 

“Seraps like a ole settler,” 
Ben. 

“What do 
Ben?” 

“Oh, ’bout twenty-eight.” 

“Twenty-eight, your grandmother,” 


regularly ; 


answered 


you guess he’ll weigh, 


83 


said I. “If he doesn’t pull forty I'll 
eat him raw.” 

Ben grinned and went down on the 
bank with the gaff. I worked over to 
the end of the bridge, pulled my prize 
into eddy water, and slowly reeled him 
in. Ben had waded out from shore a 
little to a rock which just showed at 
the top of the water, and as I slowly 
reeled the “Chinook” close by he struck 
with the gaff. But the fish darted up 
stream and Ben missed his mark, 
slipped off the rock, sprawling full 
length in the water. 

I could not repeat many of Ben’s 
picturesque and original remarks even 
if it were permissible, for that artful 
dodger from the Pacific was occupying 
all my attention, giving no time for 
making notes. The deceitful rascal had 
evidently been “playin’ possum” while 
allowing himself to be led so quietly 
thru eddy water. The glimpse he had 
of Ben had brought home to him the 
fact that he was in great danger, and 
his first rush after eluding the gaff 
“arried him far across stream. 

With the courage of desperation and 
the strength of despair, that game old 
battler fought his last fight, knowing 
now that the stake was life itself. 

Scrambling out of the water, Ben’s 
temper was all ruffled up. He yelled 
to me, “Drownd the ole hipercrit; hold 
’im in swift water an’ drownd ’im.” 

But it was not necessary to hold him 
much longer. The very violence of his 
exertions was bringing the fight to a 
quick conclusion; already he had been 
on top of water twice, and soon I again 
led him to the shore. This time Ben 
did not miss the goal. The “pride of 
the Pacific,” his side pierced by the 
gaff, lay dying on the banks of the 
Rogue—his last game fight was ended. 

As we drove rapidly along the Paci- 
fic Highway, homeward bound, there 
was not a cloud in the sky; the sun 
sank slowly behind the Coast Range, 
and the chill of a spring evening came 
on. A little later Ben remarked, as he 
drew the laprobe more closely around 
him: “If tha’s enny stuff in the worl’ 
colder’n a flock uv big icebergs, it’s the 
water in Rogue River.” 
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Circumstantial Evidence 


In spite of the advance made in mod- 
ern firearms in the last fifty years, of 
high-power ammunition, Maxim _ si- 
leneers, ete., it remains for the old 
flintlock Kentucky rifle to play the 
inost important part in the strangest 
iurder trial ever recorded in all the 
‘riminal history of the United States. 

The story I shall here relate is as 
ear correct in detail as my memory 
an recall of a murder case that hap- 
pened in Covington, Ky., almost fifty 
years ago, and which is said to be the 
‘trongest case of circumstantial evi- 
denee in history, and still the prisoner 
was not only innocent of the crime, 
ut did not know himself how it hap- 
pened. 

While I was a member of the senior 
class of the Missouri Medical College 
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of St. Louis, Mo., in 1897, Judge Sel- 
den P. Spencer (now U. S. senator from 
Missouri), professor of medical juris- 
prudence, during a lecture on evidence, 
said: “It has been said, and still be- 
lieved by many to be true, that cir- 
cumstantial evidence is the strongest 
of all evidence, but since reviewing the 
case in question and studying it care- 
fully I have come to the conclusion that 
I will never ask the death penalty or 
pronounce one upon any person on cir- 
cumstantial evidence alone.” The case 
1eferred to, he said, was the strongest 
he ever heard of; it lacked nothing to 
convict; the defendant had absolutely 
no evidence in his favor, no witnesses, 
nothing to build a defense upon; he 
claimed to know nothing about it and 
could not explain; all that he knew 


was that he was innocent and was ig- 
norant of how it happened. 

I shall try to relate it, as near as 
possible, just as the judge gave it to 
us in his lecture, and feel sure that 
the readers of Outdoor Life will agree 
with me that it is a most remarkable 
case. As I said before, it happened in 
Covington, Ky., some twenty-five or 
thirty years before he gave it to us in 
his lecture. 

There lived in the suburbs of Cov- 
ington a very wealthy old bachelor, 
who had a married sister living in Cin- 
cinnati, and she had a young son who 
was a great favorite of the old uncle 
and often spent his vacations with the 
old man; he had done this two or three 
times a year since childhood, and the 
old man had taken such a liking to the 
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boy that he had willed his entire for- 
tune to him. The boy had now grown 
to young manhood, some 23 or 24 years 
old, and knew of the provisions of his 
uncle’s will. The boy was living a 
pretty fast club and society life in Cin- 
cinnati and it seems that he was get- 
ting behind in his accounts and was 
being pressed by his creditors, and his 
father did not know or would not help 
him. 

In this condition we find him on one 
of his visits to his old uncle. As stated 
before, his uncle was a bachelor and 
lived alone in a two-story house in the 
suburbs of Covington. As was their 
custom, they cooked most of their own 
meuls, and after their noonday lunch 
they usually took a nap, the old man 
lying down on a couch in a room down- 
stairs and the boy going to his room 
upstairs. On the day of the tragedy 
they had done this, and about the mid- 
dle of the afternoon two men, on pass- 
ing the house, heard a shot that seemed 
to come from the inside of the house 
that stood close to the road. They 
stopped and listened, but as they saw 
no one they decided to investigate, so, 
hitching their horse, they went to the 
front door and knocked. Getting no 
response, they tried the door and found 
it locked; they then went to the back 
door and knocked; still no response. 
Finding the door unlocked, they went 
in, and in the room where the old man 
lay stood the boy with a revolver in 
his hand, the room filled with smoke 
and the old man dead with a _ bullet 
hole thru the head, evidently having 
been killed in his sleep. 

There was no one else in the house, 
and on being asked how it happened 
the young man said he did not know. 
He said he had been asleep upstairs, 
and, on being awakened by the report 
of a shot, supposed someone was try- 
ing to rob his uncle. He jumped up 
and grabbed his revolver and ran down- 
stairs just before the men entered the 
room; he said he had no desire for his 


uncle’s death and could not explain. 
All that he knew was that he was in- 
nocent. 


Of course, he was arrested, and at 
the coroner’s inquest was held for the 
crime, being charged with murder in 
the first degree. At his trial the state 
produced many witnesses to establish 
a motive; they proved every phase of 
his fast and wild life at home; they 
proved that he was being harassed by 
creditors, and finally to escape them 
for awhile he had gone to visit his 
uncle. The state also proved that he 
knew that he was to be the sole heir 
of his uncle’s estate and had often 
boasted to his friends that when his 
uncle died he would inherit a fortune. 
They showed his father would not help 
him and he was getting desperate for 
the need of money. 

The boy pleaded not guilty, but as 
he had no witnesses and no defense 
his attorneys simply pleaded for mercy 
and imprisonment instead of the death 
sentence. The jury was out only a few 
minutes and returned a verdict of guilty 
and the death penalty. He 
was sentenced to hang as soon as the 
law would allow, and placed in a con- 
demned prisoner’s cell. 

His parents, broken hearted, tried to 
employ some other lawyer or lawyers 


assessed 


in the case in the last attempt to save 
his life, but they all refused, saying it 
was a plain case of premeditated mur- 
der; that he was guilty without a doubt, 
and that he should pay the penalty with 
his life. 
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The boy, still maintaining his inno- 
cence and his ignorance of who com- 
mitted the crime, was placed in the 
death cell and a death watch placed 
over him a few days before the date 
set for his execution. Even in the very 
shadow of the gallows his mother never 
lost faith in the boy, and redoubled her 
efforts to save him. She went to the 
governor and pleaded for a commuta- 
tion of sentence, but he refused to in- 
terfere and said the law must take its 
course. 

Just a few days before the date set 
for the execution they finally succeeded 
in securing the services of a young law- 
yer in Cincinnati, who had just been 
admitted to the bar and who had never 
tried a murder case. He reviewed care- 
tully the evidence of the former trial 
and found where the lawyers of the 
state had allowed a technical error of 
law to creep into the case; on this point 
he got a stay of execution, carried it 
to the Supreme Court of the state and 
had the case remanded back to the 
circuit court for a new trial. The date 
of the second trial was set and in the 
meantime he began to look for evidence 
in the boy’s defense. 

The house of the old man had been 
locked up since his death and every- 
thing was left just as they were wien 
he was murdered, awaiting the out- 
come of the trial and the final disposi- 
tion of his property. The young law- 
ver went to the house of the old man 
and carefully studied the conditions in 
the house just as they were when the 
old gentleman was killed. When the 
time for the trial arrived the young at- 
torney announced that he was ready. 

The state introduced the same evi- 
dence as at the former trial, making it 
stronger if possible, and this time al- 
lowing no error to creep into the case. 
The motive was established beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. The boy still plead- 
ed not guilty—claimed not only to be 
innocent, but ignorant of who commit- 
ted the crime. When the state rested 
its case, the young attorney arose and 
said: 

“Your Honor, I have no_ witnesses, 
no evidence that I can present here; 
what little evidence I have can only be 
presented at the time of day and in 
the room where the crime was com- 





mitted. Therefore, I ask that you, the 
jury and the others interested in this 
-ase go with me to the home of the 
old man, where I will present my evi- 
dence.” 

His request was granted and they 
repaired to the fatal room in which the 
old man was killed. The young attor- 
ney seated them along one side of the 
room; he then placed the dummy of a 
man on the couch in the exact position 
of the old man when he was shot; he 
then took down from some hooks on 
the wall an old flintlock Kentucky rifle 
which had been a prized possession of 
the old man. Up to the time of his 
death he loved to shoot it, and often 
kept it loaded for protection from burg- 
lars. The young attorney loaded it, put 
powder in the pan, and replaced it in 
its original position on the wall. 

On the west side of the room was a 
large bay window, and just inside the 
window on a stand was a large fish 
globe or aquarium. This the young 
lawyer filled with water and sat down 
to wait for the sun to do its work. Not 
a word was spoken. As the sun slowly 
moved thru the western sky its rays 
were reflected thru the bent glass of 
the window, struck the fish globe filled 
with water, which acted as a condenser 
for the rays; the condensed rays slowly 
traveled along the wall towards the old 
rifle, and just as it reached the powder 
pan it came to a focus, like as a burn- 
ing glass, ignited the powder, and the 
old gun shot the dummy thru the head. 

The young attorney arose and said, 
“Your Honor, on this evidence alone I 
rest my case. The defendant’s life is 
now in Your Honor’s and the jury’s 
hands.” The judge turned to the jury 
and ordered them to bring in a verdict 
of not guilty without leaving their 
seats. The attorneys for the state con- 
curred and were the first to congratu- 
late the young attorney and the de- 
fendant whose life he had saved. 

Judge Spencer said, “This. to my 
knowledge, was the strongest case of 
circumstantial evidence on record, and 
still the boy was innocent,” and, ac- 
cording to the will, did inherit all his 
uncle’s wealth. 

And, as this is a true story, well may 
we be able to say, “It is stranger than 
fiction.” 








And I know. 
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AMONG THE SLOUGHS. 


In the silence of the morning, in the waiting for the dawning, 
With visions fair of whirring wings across the golden glow; 
There's no joy like the abiding by some darksome slough in hiding, 
With gun in hand and faithful dog to follow where you go; 

For I've been in the heart of it, and I have taken part in tt— 


On the prairie gaily tramping or beside some thicket camping, 
With wary eye through tangled boughs we scan the pools below. 
Ah! a shot—they’'re rising, falling! trusty scout! you need no calling 

As with a plunge, to play your part—across the slough you go. 
Ah! I've been in the heart of it, and I have taken part in it— 


When quiet like a fairy wand is stealing o'er the prairie land, 
We patient wait the evening flight—the rarest sport I trow; 

With our muscles tense and numbing eagerly we wait the coming, 
For this one hour of ecstasy all comfort we'd forego; 

When you've been in the heart of it, and once have taken part in it, 
Then—only then you'll know. 


—Litta NEAsE. 
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Doc Lands a Big One 


In Southeastern Idaho where the 
sportsmen make pets of the horned toad 
and rattlesnake and wear cactus blos- 
soms for buttonhole bouquets at all elite 
affairs; where the click of a sixgun or 
the call of a lonesome coyote is music 
to the native ear; where goodfellowship 

and whole-heartedness is often mixed 
vith sharp wit and even-tempered jocu- 
larity; where the “green” sport or ten- 
derfoot dude is given a splendid coat 
of tan—that’s where the story begins. 

With apologies for tooting the club 
horn, it must be recorded that two 
years ago W. F. Berryman, Jim Martin, 
C. S. Beebe, L. W. Van Akin, “Doc” 
B. H. Hudson and the author, all of 
Blackfoot, organized the Six Club Lodge 
for the express purposes of prolonging 
the life, improving the health and con- 
tributing to the happiness and _ the 
amusement of the members. 

Now, of the six, all were “wild and 
woolly” except “Doc,” who was care- 
fully reared by fond and loving parents 
away back in Grand Rapids. He was 
instructed in all of the artistic and 
sportsmanlike methods of taking fish 
with a 5-ounce bamboo rod and No. 10 
fly. “Doc’s” daddy, a life-long sports- 
man of that vicinity, taught “Doc” to 
eschew the evil spoon hook, likewise the 
green and red bobber, and to make the 
acquaintance only of upright, courteous 
sportsmen who carry a G. W. hatchet 
always with the handle at hand. Hence, 
for “Doc” the lure of the Six Club Lodge 
and its associations. The following 
code was adopted upon organization of 
the club and became immediately ef- 
fective: 

When you're tired of your job, 
And your brain is waterlogged, 
Take a rest before you die. 
When your sweetheart turns you down 
And you’re weary of your town, 
Take a rest before you die. 
To the mountains and the brooks, 
Take your gun and fishing hooks, 


Turn your mind from work and books— 
Have some fun before you die. 


When you've had a busy year, 

Worked full time without your beer, 
Take a trip before you die. 

If you cannot spare the time, 

‘harge it up to reel and line; 
Take a trip before you die. 

lo the lakes where fish abound, 

’r to lands of stag and hound; 

‘n your door let clients pound— 
Have some fun before you die. 


if your breakfast you can’t eat. 
rr you’re troubled with the heat, 
Go Out West before you die. 
You can find the trout in brooks 
And the deer in shady nooks; 
Go Out West before you die. 
rill your creel and bag big game; 
Be wild and woolly, don’t be tame; 
You will get there just the same— 
Have some fun before you die. 


x 


The Six Club secured the fishing and 
hunting rights to the Crystal Springs 
Lakes and Creeks located in Bingham 
County, about one hour’s drive by auto 
from Blackfoot, erected a clubhouse, or 


J. H. Andersen 


lodge, and has ever since held weekly 
sessions during the open season. 
Rainbow and Eastern Brook, and oec- 
casionally a cut-throat native, are suf- 
ficient reason for the existence of such 














DR. HUDSON AND HIS 10%-LB. RAINBOW. 


a club, to say nothing of various kinds 
of waterfowl in and about the club do- 
main, so that when the club goes fish- 
ing it goes hunting, and vice versa. 
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On one of these occasions, to-wit, Oc- 
tober 4th, present year, after a_ hot 
lunch in the clubhouse and while the 
“wild and woollies” were telling bear 
stories and finishing after-dinner pipe 
or cigar, “Doc” slid into Crystal Springs 
Lake in a 40-pound canvas boat with 
5-ounce rod and No. 3 brass spoon. In 
less than ten minutes all had deserted 
the clubhouse and stood at the lake’s 
edge, drawn there by the wild “Injun” 
cries of “Doc,” who had hooked a 10% 
pound rainbow. The fight was fast and 
furious, but after forty minutes of pro 
miscuous cavorting about the lake, the 
doctor won the battle and landed Mister 
Rainbow without a dip-net. Now, “Doc” 
is justly proud of his catch, as will be 
noted from his expression, but it is re- 
corded in the records of the lodge that 
if witnesses had not been present at 
the landing of this beauty the books of 
the Six Club would probably have shown 
the following item: “October 4, 1919; 
‘Doc’ Hudson caught 10%4-pound rain- 
10 gray hackle,” because 
especially 


bow on No. 
“Doe” eschews evil, 
hooks and green bobbers. 

The catch of Dr. Hudson on the above 
date has only once, in these waters, 
been duplicated for size by any of the 
club members. In the season of 1918, 
Cc. S. Beebe caught his (the fish’s) big 
brother, weight then 104% pounds, but 
Beebe is modest and refused to have 
more than mere mention made of what 
“commonplace catch.” So 


spoon 


he terms a 
suy we all of us. 

Crowning the same day’s sport the 
club netted seventy-two ducks, fifty of 
which were mallards. 
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WAITING FOR A BITE. 
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(I will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and giad to hear your kicks if you don’t.—El] Comancho.) 





Thru Indian Eyes. 


often one hears among white 
“All women are just 


How 
men the phrase, 
alike.” 

Once upon a time I heard an Indian 
friend address one of his women thus: 
“Thou last-born daughter of the oldest 
woman.” 

Is there any difference in the idea 
behind the white man’s way of saying 
it and the Indian’s expression of the 
same idea? None, I think, except that 
the Indian is more poetic; his wording 
constitutes better clothing for the 
thought those does the white man’s. 

Sometimes I wonder at the brutal di- 
rectness of the white man, even tho I 
recognize the fact that it has been his 
dogged tenacity, his bull-strong plung- 
ing ahead after the one thing, his abil- 
ity to lose sight of everything save the 
one central idea, that has made him 
what he is. 

White men have little time for ro- 
mance, poetry, beauty or aught else save 
such things as can be symbolized by 
the dollar sign. 

The Indian is of entirely different fi- 
ber, for he is much like the natives of 
India, the Mongolian, the Malay and all 
of the Oriental peoples, in that he has 
learned how not to hurry. 

White men never seem to learn the 
value of contemplation, but think they 
ean get ahead faster by “speeding up” 
mentally, physically and mechanically. 

Some day they will be overwhelmed 
by their own structures, and from the 
wreckage will emerge a race much like 
the Oriental, or like our own Indians 
of today in mental attitude. 

This race will be calm, dignified, lei- 
surely, thoughtful and equipped with 
the ability to concentrate their mental 
process on the deeper things. 

We like to consider the Indian as a 
savage, yet in some ways he has for- 
gotten more than white men will ever 
learn, for he is a mystic, able to deal 
in uncanny things. 

I am speaking of the old blanket In- 
dian, not the “civilized” younger gener- 
ations now being absorbed by the white 
people. 

Every tribe has its own language, each 
as distinct and different from each other 
as Chinese is different from German or 
English, yet fundamentally all Indians 
belong to one racial stock, in that they 
have the same basic blood that is not 
Whiteman, Blackman, or Yellowman, 
but Redman. 

And Redman is closer to Egyptian 
than anything we know in culture, color, 
tastes, ways of thought and all else. 

The lazy Nile and the Yellow Mis- 


sis-sou-ri Rivers are much alike, and the 
people along their wandering courses 





are as like as the streams in 
ways. 

Both rivers run for unending miles 
thru lonely lands, waiting silently under 
the sun. 

In these lands men do not hurry and 
they develop the ability to look into 
themselves, to philosophize, to contem- 
plate the mysteries of the universe, and 
thereby do they become in more or less 
dggree mystics to whom poetry comes 
as the natural expression of thought. 

This manifests itself in metaphor and 

flowery speech, in wording more musi- 
cal and pleasing than mere bald state- 
ment of obvious fact, hence the Indian 
says, “Thou last- born daughter of the 
oldest woman,” while our friends, “St. 
Louis Red” or “The Boston Kid,” both 
ultra-up-to-the-instant in modern lan- 
guage, say, “Awhr Chee! Skoits is de 
limit; take it fr’m meh, Buddy, dey’re 
all alike—all cut fr’m de same pattern 
an’ dey’ll double-cross yah anytime f’r 
de price o’ a fur blanket ’r a chunk 0’ 
ice! Sure!” 

You see, these young Americans have 
never lived along the Mis-sis-sou-ri or 
the Nile, and they lack polish, tho their 
rag Ht e with the female of their spe- 

‘ies has brought them to the same place 
in estimating women that was probably 
arrived at by the first man who ever 
had the opportunity to study the first 
two women in the world. 

The point I make is this: Language 
grows only thru added words, and each 
word is the symbol of an idea; to ex- 
press our thoughts, then, it is neces- 
sary to use many words, each having a 
definite meaning, hence the more words 
the better we should be able to com- 
municate ideas, 

Therefore, the Boston Kid’s slang and 
terse expression is welcome, for it puts 
the idea over, tho in a rough, crude 
way. 

So is the Indian’s wording welcome, 
very welcome, for it clothes thought in 
smooth and pleasant garments; it is 
poetic, attractive, new, nicely turned 
and very much worth while. 

Yet we are letting go from our geogra- 
phies very many good Indian names- 
that-mean-something and replacing them 
with imported phraseology. 

These foreign names were all good 
in their original setting, but they are 
all wrong when transplanted to the new, 
vigorous soil of America. 

America is rich in American, the real 
Indian, names, each of which fits, as 
nothing else ever fits, the thing it is 
applied to, for Indian names are always 
descriptive and usually poetic into the 
bargain. 

Many of these names have been re- 
tained—witness “Dakota,” which is the 
white man’s pronunciation of the soft 


many 


Algonquin “Lak-koh-tah,” meaning “The- 
banded-together-as-friends-people,” this 
being the name taken by the federation 
of a considerable number of small, war- 
torn, far-eastern tribes that moved west- 
ward and later became the powerful 
“Sioux” people. 

The word “Sioux” is a corruption of 
the old Algonquin word, ‘‘Need-i-o-soo,” 
meaning “enemy,” also rattlesnake, 
which they applied to the Lah-koh-tah 
when the French explorers first came 
westward up the St. Lawrence River 
and the Great Lakes and, meeting these 
natives, inquired about the country fur- 
ther along, further west. 

This country, they were told, belonged 
to the enemy, the ‘“Need-i-o-soo,” the 
“Rattlesnakes,” 

The French promptly shortened the 
word and gave it the French spelling, 
whereby the “Banded-together-as- 
friends-people” became to white men the 
“Sioux” instead of Need-i-o-soo, or 
“Lah-koh-tah,” and to this day they are 
“The Sioux,” and we have the “Dako- 
tas” for states on our map instead of 
the original “Lah-koh-tah” that it should 
have been. 

Nebraska, “the country of shallow 
water,” is retained in its original sound 
and meaning. 

Utah is “Hungry,” or “hungry-land,” 
because of its desert aspect. 

Cheyenne came from the tribal name 
of the people who once lived in the 
neighborhood. 

Minnetonka (big water) is Sioux, as 
are Minnehaha (laughing water), Min- 
nesota (much water), Minnewankon 
(burning water, whisky) and Minnesapa 
(black water), all names on our map. 

The Sioux called the Mississippi Riv- 
er Ha-ha-wak-pah, and the Missouri was 
Min-ne-sho-she Tonka (Big Muddy Riv- 
er) in their tongue. 

The list could be multiplied, espe- 
cially in the East, but we have let many 
of the old names get away from us, 
along with their history and meaning, 
and thereby have we lost much, even 
as we have lost the ancient secret of 
how to temper copper. 

Because I happen to know the Black- 
foot names of many streams, mountains, 
lakes and natural objects in the old 
Blackfoot territory, now Glacier Na- 
tional Park, I am minded to give them 
to you here, that they may live on the 
printed pages in all their crude, poetic 
originality of sound and meaning after 
I have gone on to the land of the ghost- 
people, where all go who are of the 
faith and who know and recognize the 
greatness of Napi (servant of the sun), 
to whom one appeals for help when the 
world is dark and his heart is on the 
ground with woe and sadness. 

Listen, then, my Sits-beside-my-moth- 
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er-with-me-relation, while I speak these 
names and tell you what they mean in 


the language of the Si-haa-has Sapa 
(People-of-the-moccasins), for the old 


men have given these things to me with 
a straight tongue as we sat by the story 
fires with the pipes making incense of 
Sweet Pine, Killikinnick and the Se-pat- 
se-mo to Napi (servant of the sun), 
while the Seven Brothers’ Stars (the 
dipper) watched from the sky and 
marched ’round and ’round, trying to 
steal the Never-moves star (North Star) 
that is the fire in the lodge of Es-to- 
nea-pesta (the Cold-maker), whose 
breath turns the waters to stone and 
changes the rain into cold feathers to 
cover the ground until next new-grass- 
time; a-a-a-ee! It is as I say, this way: 

There is the name, Pah-toh-ahk-kee-oh 
Nay-ah-tah-tah, the River-of-the-good- 
spirit-lady, that white men call the St. 
Mary’s; and the name of the lake where 
this river heads is O-mock-sick-i-mee, 
the broad-water. 

Just toward the north (where the 
Cold-maker, Es-to-nea-pesta, sits in his 
lodge) is the Mountain-of-the-flat-top, 
Kee-cheeh-meh-stuck. 

At the west end, where one must 
climb to cross over the back-bone-of- 
the-world, is the pass called A-socht-co- 
inah-chiss Ky-ee-kim-icht-cooey, the Gap- 
in-the-mountains (or pass) like-a-gun- 
sight that is just under the high point 
called Gunsight Mountain (A-socht-co- 
mah-chiss Meh-stuck). 

North and east of this pass is that 
great peak that is like a tower. It is 
called by the very old men Sour-spirit- 
persons-face-mountain, because of a long 
story about Sour-spirit-person that has 
to do with the Ancient-ones; we, who 
are younger, call this mountain Mah- 
tah-pee Oh-stook-sis Meh-stuck, which 
means Persons-face-mountain, because 
you can see a great stone face on the 
side of the cliff when you are many 
miles away. 

There is another story about a man 
whose medicine was very strong «and 
who tried to go to the lodge of the sun 
by climbing up this high mountain; of 
course, he could not do that, for the sun 
is the Above-person and is very sacred 
and powerful as everyone knows; but 
this story is told about the man with 
strong medicine and a desire for Sun- 
power, so this mountain is called on 
the map, Going-to-the-sun, but as you 
‘an see, this is a wrong name, because 


of the story about Sour-spirit-person, 
the very Ancient-one. 
South across the Lake-of-the-good- 


spirit-woman is the high peak called 
Macht-oh-chee-pee-tow Meh-stuck, the 
Red-Eagle Mountain, which was named 
many, many years ago for the great 
war chief, Red Eagle, that his name 
should be never forgotten among the 
people because of his war deeds. 

Near Going-to-the-sun-mountain is that 
one called Tohk-scum-sco-nock-ky Meh- 
stuck, the Mountain-of-the-single-shot, 
where a chief in the past killed much 
game, each head being shot but once. 

Not far away is Appe-kunny, Spotted- 
face, Mountain, because of the many 
colors, like freckles, on it. 

Westward is Six-see-ky Chee-tahp- 
pee Meh-stuck, which is named after 
the ancient Blackfeet, People-of-the- 
dark-stained-moccasins. 

Far to the south is Oh-nock-kee See- 
socht-tah Nay-ah-tah-tah, the Milk- 
trickling-out River; this one is known 
now as Milk River by white men. 

Beyond this river, still southward, is 
Poh-nah-kee-eeks Nay-ah-tah-tah, the 
Cuts-into-the-white-clay-bank-place Riv- 
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er, and between this stream and the 
one further south called Naht-oh-kee- 
oh-kah-s-s, the Two-medicine, is the 
great peak of Muck-qua-ee-poh-wock-sin 
Meh-stuck, Wolf-gets-up Mountain, that 
the white men call Rising-Wolf. 

It is a good name and it was ealled 
so as to make the people remember the 
first white man who ever lived with 
the Blackfeet people, a good man, who 
married a Blackfoot woman and lived 
all his life as a Blackfoot, tho he was 
a white man, a Frenchman, who taught 
the people many useful things; his 
name was Hugh Munroe. 

He was buried on the plains just east 
of the mountain when he died and the 
people called the mountain by his name 
because he liked this one better than 
all the others in the Back-bone-of-the- 
world. 

The Two-Medicine River and Lake 
were so named when, many years ago, 
two different Sun-dances (or really 
medicine dances), were held on the 
banks of this river just below the lake, 
but that is a story of itself and there 
is no space to tell it here. 

Far to the north, near the Canadian 
line and standing out on the plains east 
of the main range, is Nin-now Stah-koo, 
Chief Mountain, which everyone can see 
for many miles in any direction he may 
happen to be from it. 

There is a story, too long to give here, 
«bout Chief Mountain and how it got 
its name; perhaps I may tell you that 
story, too, some day. 

Because there is little space left I 
will not try to elaborate more, but will 
give you a list of more names in Black- 
foot and their meaning in English so 
you may know these places if you ever 
journey to Glacier Park. 

Avalanche Basin is Coney-Owahk-ah 
O-chits-kin-nee Meh-stuck, or Snow- 
slide-basin-on Mountain. 

Heavens Peak is Ahp-pay-stuht-oak- 
ky Oh-chit-tow-pihp Meh-stuck, meaning 
The-Maker, Where-he-lives Mountain. 

Iceberg Lake is Kak-koht-tooey Ah- 
py-ace-Sooey-yee Oh-mock-sick-i-mee, or 
Ice-floating-around-in Lake, a name that 
fits this lake well. 

Goathaunt Mountain is Oat-sit-tah-ky- 
ip Ah-poh-mock-kih-kin Meh-stuck, Plen- 
ty-of-goats-on Mountain. 
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Meh-stuck is 


A-muck-a-kin 
Mountain. 
Divide Mountain, which separates the 


Sheep 


water flowing into the western ocean 
from that flowing into the eastern, is 
called by the Blackfeet Meh-stuck Nay- 
a-tah-tah Not-oh-kim Icht-tow-wow-wah- 


kah, meaning Mountain (that the) riv- 
ers-in-two-ways-go-from, a very fitting 


name for the place. 

Willow Creek is Oh-chee-pee As-ee- 
tah-tah, meaning Gray-Willow Little 
River. Nice, is it not, and poetic? 

Duck Lake is just plain Mee-ksee- 
cuts O-mock-sick-i-mee, or Duck Lake. 

Swift Current River, far to the north, 
is called Kah-moak-skak-see Nay-a-tah- 
tah, the Swift-flowing-water River. 

Almost-a-Dog Mountain bears. the 
name of the ancient war chief, Almost- 
a-Dog, or  Pist-cooey-e-mee-tah Meh- 
stuck in Blackfoot. 

Triple Divide Peak was called Nee- 
oak-skah-sis-sahk-tah Meh-stuck — 'The 
Waters-run-three-ways Mountain. 

This mountain is the highest point on 
any watershed on the continent, for 
snow falling on this peak finds its way 
into the Arctic Ocean on the north, the 
Atlantic on the east, and the Pacific on 
the west, hence the white man’s name, 
“Triple Divide” Peak. 

Little Chief Mountain is the same in 
Blackfoot—Oh-muck-see-now Meh-stuck, 
“Little Chief Mountain.” 

Goat Mountain is Ah-poh-muck-a-kin 
Meh-stuck, and Trapper Peak is called 
Aht-kyaht-kee Meh-stuck. 

Belly River, away to the northward, 
is called No-quo-wahn Nay-a-tah-tah— 
Belly River. 

Trout Lake is See-sock-oh-mee O- 
mock-sick-i-mee—merely a duplicate of 
the white man’s name. 

slackfoot Mountain is Six-see-ky Chee- 
tah-pee Meh-stuck. 

The list could be written much longer, 
but it would be no use; white men have 
poor memories and soon the names 
would not be the same, nor would the 
stories about these mountains and riv- 
ers and lakes be remembered very long. 

Oh, A-a-a-ee! It is as I say. I smoke 
my deeds now and sing a prayer-chant 
asking the Sun to have pity on you and 


send you long life—a-a-a-ee! Good- 
night. 
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One-Man Law. 

NE of the worst enemies of wild 

life is the prosecuting attorney 
who is not in sympathy with the game 
laws. Thru a false self-inflation of his 
importance, he often acts as tho he were 
invested with the power of legislature, 
judge and jury all in one. On other 
oceasions he is simply playing politics 
in refusing to prosecute a case laid be- 
fore him. If he can satisfy his political 
backing and no one takes offense, why 
should he not continue to do as he 
pleases? Along with him is the local 
justice of the peace, who takes the plea 
of guilty and, because of friendship or 
some other reason, assesses a fine of 
$1, altho the law says plainly that the 
fine for first offense shall be $25. 

The fish and game commissions in 
nearly every state can tell you where 
both of these individuals can be found. 
Often thru bitter experience they have 
learned the habits of the species. There 
is nothing more discouraging to the man 
entrusted with the enforcement of the 
game laws than to secure a good, clean- 
cut case against an individual needing 
punishment and then have the violator 
released by the prosecuting attorney, 
whose duty is solely to try and secure 
conviction in all cases where the evi- 
dence is sufficient. 

This man can often be handled from 
higher up, if the proper interest is taken 
in the matter, but whether this is pos- 
sible or not, he can be reached in an- 


other way. <A_ good, live sportsmen’s 
organization can make him come to 
time in short order. He is sensitive to 


public opinion, as most politicians are. 
Without doubt, he has higher aspira- 
tions and can be made to see the light. 
Public sentiment is in favor of game 
law enforcement and little trouble will 
be encountered in showing such offi- 
cials that the sportsmen of a commu- 
nity carry a great deal of weight. 

If you are going to have any shooting 
in your section, you must help protect 
the breeding stock you now have. Form 
a sportsmen’s club, or, if there is al- 
ready such an organization in your com- 
munity, join it today. Put your weight 
behind the movement to bring the guilty 
to justice. Individual interest is always 
commendable, but where a matter is of 
import to the entire community con- 
eerted action is what counts and or- 
ganization is essential. 





Rare Waterfowl Visit Long Island. 
HIS year gadwalls have been seen 
and taken by gunners shooting on 

Long Island, which is the first record 

of these birds visiting this section for 


many years. Old market shooters re- 
port that in years gone by gadwalls 


were frequently taken in these waters, 
but of late years they have not seen or 
heard of any until the present record. 
These men also report pintails more 


plentiful this than for several 
years previous. 

In the case of gadwalls, this may be 
due to increase in numbers of this spe- 
cies, but more likely to the irregular 
habits of these birds. They perhaps 
never were very plentiful on Long Isl- 
and. Jiraud reports them as rare in 
this locality in the ’40s. Many gunners 
have noted the irregularity of flights 
of gadwalls. During the fall migration 
down the Missouri, these birds are gen- 
erally plentiful the last fifteen days in 
October. However, some years they are 
conspicuous only by their absence. Last 
season gunners reported an unusual 
amount of gadwalls. This year reports 
we have received of the duck flight 
during the fall of 1919 from the Mis- 
souri River country prove it to be one 
of the heaviest movements of birds thru 


season 


this section that has been witnessed 
for years. Strange to say, very few 
zadwalls were noted. One camp situ- 


ated north of Kansas City, Mo., on the 
Missouri River, reported a kill of 890 
birds. This camp was composed of 
prominent men from Kansas City, Mo., 
and several points in Kansas, and their 
observations extended over a period of 
about four weeks. They reported very 
few gadwalls seen, while the same 
sportsmen in 1918 reported thousands 
of gadwalls noted in the same locality. 





The Non-Resident License Law. 

S THE non-resident license law Amer- 

ican? Because you live on one side 
of the road, is it right that you should 
have to pay $10 or $25, as the case 
may be, to hunt on the other side, just 
because a state line happens to run 
down that road? Where rivers form 
the state lines, as is often the case, 
one side or the other is apt to have all 
the waterfowl shooting. Very often the 
stream hugs the bluffs and all the bot- 
tom land lies on one side. Towns and 
villages are invariably built in the bluffs 
to protect them from high water, and 
when the gunners from these towns 
wish to cross the river to shoot on the 
bottom marshes and lakes opposite, they 
meet the non-resident license law. Any 
one of three things may happen to a 
sportsman so situated. He may buy a 


non-resident license, become a= law- 
breaker, or quit shooting. 
The State of Utah has taken the 


stand that a non-resident citizen of the 
United States is as welcome to hunt 
in that state as a resident. A $2 license 
fee is required of residents and non- 
residents alike. 

No one can truthfully claim that the 
non-resident license law in any way 
protects the game, except that it may 
provide a slight increase in the funds 
of the local state game department. In 
many cases it does not even do this. 


Where a large city is situated close to 
both sides of a 
impossible to 


state line, it is 
apprehend the 


or on 
almost 


shooter who perjures himself by claim- 
ing residence other than his own in or- 
der to secure a cheaper hunting license. 

In our relations with game law offi- 
cials in many different states, we have 
often noticed an increased activity on 
the part of wardens when an opportu- 
nity presented itself to apprehend a 
shooter from some other state hunting 
without a non-resident license. In near- 
ly all cases the officers were much 
more interested in such investigations 
than where a chance for actual game 
protection would have been the result. 
This shows the true status of the non- 
resident license law—a state rivalry that 
certainly is undemocratic. Some states 
even go so far as to charge a non-resi- 
dent fee only to residents of states hav- 
ing a similar law. We are glad to see 
Utah take the plunge and hope other 
states will follow. 





Obey the Law or Lose Your Gun. 


UCH is the mandate of Mr. H. S. 

Hedrick, state game warden of 
South Dakota, and he says it is having 
a wonderful effect. The South Dakota 
law provides for the seizure and dis- 
position of all dogs, guns, seines, nets, 
boats, lights and other instrumentali- 
ties unlawfully used by violators of the 
game laws. 

Many states have a like provision. 
However, while they have usually exer- 
cised this authority to the utmost in 
confiscating illegal fishing parapher- 
nalia, it is a rare instance where a 
shooter has been deprived of his gun. 
With discretionary powers vested in the 
state game departments, there is no 
question but that a certain element of 
game law violators can be controlled 
thru fear of losing their guns or dogs, 
when the risk of a small fine would 
not deter them from taking a chance. 
Often men go out before the season 
opens, or after the closing date, with 
the thought in their minds that the 
chances are small of their being caught, 
and if they are apprehended they will 
only have to pay a small fine. Every 
man thinks his gun is a little bit bet- 
ter than another one exactly like it, 
and if the possibility exists for him to 
have this gun taken from him by an 
officer of the law and either destroyed 
or sold to the highest bidder, he is go- 
ing to think about the matter a great 
deal before he decides to break the law. 





Slaughter of Yellowstone Elk. 


T THIS writing, December 15th, 

every mail brings one or more re- 
ports of the great slaughter of elk in 
the vicinity of Yellowstone National 
Park. In normal years the bulk of the 
northern herd of the park elk do not 
cross the boundary, where shooting is 
permitted, until after the close of the 
hunting season. However, extreme cold, 
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accompanied by an unusually heavy 
snowfall, arrived far ahead of schedule 
this year, which compelled the elk to 
nove out of the park to lower altitudes 
in quest of better feeding grounds. Usu- 
ally severe weather drives the elk 
across the northern boundary of the 
park early in January, but this year 
the extreme early season started them 
moving in the middle of October. The 
news spread rapidly and gunners gath- 
ered from all sections, with the result 
that the slaughter of these hunger- 
tumed elk has been beyond estimate. 

We are in receipt of many photo- 
craphs showing baggage trucks piled 
high with the carcasses of these ani- 
mals. Correspondents report that much 
of the meat is spoiling in spite of the 
faet that the railroads have put on ex- 
tra ears in an effort to transport it. 
Much indignation has been aroused by 
this wholesale slaughter which is lik- 
ened to shooting domestic cattle. Many 
disgusting reports have been received, 
such as ranchmen dragging six-point 
hulls to their ranch house for their hogs 
to feed on and leaving countless maimed 
and crippled to suffer. Reports of gun- 
ners emptying their rifles into retreat- 
ng herds after they had secured their 
legal limit, with no thought of follow- 
ng up their shots, are enough to make 
the blood of any sportsman boil with 
ighteous anger. 

Another line of reasoning is that, due 
to the severe weather and lack of nat- 
ural pasturage caused by an exception- 
wily dry spring and summer, many of 
these elk would ultimately perish from 
hunger, as has been the case on sev- 
eral former oceasions. Men looking at 
it from this view contend it is much 
better that the animals be killed now 
vhen the meat is prime than to have 
them suffer starvation and die. The 
fuet that these elk are driven to the 
slaughter in their search for food is the 
thing that disgusts the true sportsman. 
No element of fair play can exist where 
the pangs of hunger drive the game to 
the gun. 

Rest assured that all of these reports 
will be thoroly investigated, and, possi- 
bly, when all of this data is laid before 
Congress it may be persuaded that the 
program for additional feeding grounds 
for the nation’s elk is an absolute ne- 
cessity. 





Geese Nesting in Trees. 


APT. J. P. HUBRICK of McCarthy, 
Alaska, says that years ago when 

1 Nebraska he frequently saw Canada 
veese nesting in trees along the Repub- 
lic and North Platte Rivers. Early 
loods had destroyed their nests in the 
iarshes and, with the laying and brood- 
ng instinct still strong in the birds, the 
seese were simply obliged to take to 
he trees. Not being nest-builders, they 
ppropriated old crow and hawk nests. 
‘low the young geese, when hatched, 
ached the water the captain does not 

ttempt to explain. 

The writer recently told an old goose 
hooter of Captain Hubrick’s statement. 
lfe listened intently and then replied, 
Him, yes! Quite interesting.” His way 
f doubting our woru, or the statement 
f Captain Hubrick, was at least very 
iplomatic. While much interested, it 
vas so evident that he held mental 
eservations which he did not express 
hat we took occasion to go further into 
he subject. Anyone who knows any- 
hing about geese must grant that the 
dea of a goose trying to alight in a 
‘ee is at least ludicrous and almost un- 
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believable. However, eliminating peach, 
crab-apple, maple and other garden va- 
rieties and thinking only of the huge 
sycamore, cottonwood and coniferous 
trees, the feat at least appears to be 
possible. The writer personally never 
saw a goose nesting in a tree, but there 
is no question as to the authenticity of 
Captain Hubrick’s statement that these 
birds often do take possession of the 
abandoned nests of large tree-nesting 
birds. Many famous _ ornithologists, 
whose records are beyond question of 
doubt, have reported seeing such nests. 
It is also often the case that these 
geese nest in stumps of trees which 
have decayed or been broken off or 
burned in such a way that a suitable 
hollow is left for the nests. 





A Good Season for Albino Mallards. 


RIOR to this time we have heard of 

two albino mallards being reported 
by gunners this fall, which is a good 
record for any season. While this freak 
of nature occurs in many species in the 
wild state, it is always rare enough to 
be of interest. One of these birds was 
taken-in North Dakota, while the other 
was reported from Illinois. 

We have just been informed by Mr. 
W. Hetherington of Atchison, Kan., that 
while he and Mr. Albert Lehman were 
hunting over decoys on November 16th 
on the Geary Flats, he saw his first 
wild white duck in the air. This water 
is located in the Missouri River bot- 
toms, west of the river in Doniphan 
County, Kansas. A flock of mallards 
came in from the river and both gun- 
ners noticed that one of the birds was 
apparently pure white. The birds 
alighted some distance from the decoys, 
but in possible killing distance from a 
strip of willows extending out into the 
water. As they showed no inclination 
to decoy back, Mr. Lehman left the 
blind and managed to get close enough 
to kill the white bird and one green- 
head from the flock. In size and shape 
this bird was a typical mallard, but 
with the exception of the speculum it 
was a creamy white. The speculum was 
faint and indistinct, looking as tho it 
was very badly faded, instead of being 
the bright metallic purple wing patch 
of the regular mallard. Mr. Lehman 
preserved this specimen and has had it 
mounted. 





Protect the Food Fish. 

S IT possible that the salt water mar- 

ket fishermen of the East Coast are 
so short-sighted that they will “kill the 
goose that laid the golden egg?’ We 
have been informed by an official of 
the State of New Jersey, who for years 
has been conversant with the commer- 
cial fisheries of that state, that sheeps- 
head and Spanish mackerel are already 
practically exterminated, due to the ac- 
tivities of the market fishermen. Blue- 
fish, formerly very abundant, are also 
becoming rare, and weakfish are de- 
creasing so rapidly in numbers as to 
excite alarm. 

Our informant lays the blame at the 
door of the pound fisherman. These 
pounds are so_ situated that whole 
schools of fish are taken as they come 
in shore in search of rivers, up which 
they run to spawn. The purse fisher- 
men can only operate during the day 
and in fair weather, but the pound, once 
located, is automatic in its destruction. 
Night and day, fair weather and foul, 
every fish that enters, both large and 
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small, is destroyed. The mesh used in 
these pounds is one inch or smaller, 
which allows practically nothing to es- 
‘ape. In one day a single pound sit- 
uated on the Jersey Coast shipped 100 
barrels of snapping mackerel to mar- 
ket, for which the small sum of $1 per 
barrel was secured. The snapping 
mackerel, while practically worthless as 
a food fish, is nothing more nor less 
than a small bluefish. Had these fish 
been allowed to live another year they 
would perhaps have averaged two 
pounds each. 

Is it possible that the people of New 
Jersey will sit quietly by and permit 
outrages of this kind to continue? A 
record has been furnished this associa- 
tion of an instance where a one-fifth 
interest in a pound netted the owner 
$5,000 clear profit in a year’s time. Be- 
tween 60,000,000 and 70,000,000 pounds 
of food fish are taken by the New Jer- 
sey pound fishermen in one year. If 
it is impossible to properly regulate 
this industry by legislation, and if these 
men will not co-operate in an effort to 
intelligently conserve this important 
food supply, plans should be put in mo 
tion to abolish all pounds. Pound fish- 
ermen are well organized to put thru 
and maintain legislation in their inter- 
ests, and in order to defeat them a 
stronger and more powerful organiza- 
tion must be formed. With the proper 
leadership, this can be done, and if they 
are not willing to remedy present con- 
ditions they should be wiped out of 
existence. An organization to aecom- 
plish results must include other net 
fishermen, the hook and line market 
fishermen and the man who fishes for 
sport, and also guides, hotel and resort 
keepers along the coast who depend 
upon the sportsmen for their livelihood. 





Save the Date. 


HE Sixth Annual National Game 

Conference of the American Game 
Protective Association will be held in 
New York City on March 1st and 2nd. 
If you are interested in hunting and 
Tishing and the protection of wild life, 
we want you to be present. Talks on 
the conservation and propagation of 
game will be given by authorities on 
these subjects, and wild life motion pic- 
tures will be shown. A dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria will conclude the con 
ference. Yearly these meetings have 
grown in importance and we expect the 
attendance this year will be even larger 
than last. Try and attend this confer- 
ence, if possible, and join in the dis- 
cussions for the good of the cause. We 
will assure you a profitable and enjoy- 
able experience. 


Another European Woodcock. 

N CONNECTION with the weights of 

game birds, past issues of this de- 
partment have reported exceptionally 
heavy woodecock. We are just in re- 
ceipt of a communication from Dr. D. 
H. Warren of West Chester, Pa., re- 
porting that Mr. James S. Benn of Phil- 
adelphia recently killed a 
near Brandamore that weighed a trifle 
less than twelve ounces. A nine-ounce 
woodeock is an unusually heavy bird, 
and it is more than likely that the bird 
taken was a European woodcock which 
is occasionally a straggler in this coun- 
try. However, the bird was not pre- 
served and whether or not this was 
the case will never be established. 


woodcock 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will- 
ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest idea is in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is de- 
voted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 








The Single-Action Reel. 
By O. W. Smith. 


Comparatively few anglers know that 
the single-action, or click reel, is the 
oldest type of line winder. While the 
modern quadruple, auto-this and auto- 
that, is very unlike the simple click reel, 
still the highly specialized bait-caster’s 
winch had its genesis in the single-ac- 
tion; therefore the  bait-caster, who 
never indulges in fly-fishing, cannot but 
be interested in the history of the winch. 

So far as I know, the first mention 
of the reel discoverable in angling lit- 
erature is that brief reference in “The 
Complete Angler,” where Izaak Walton 
says: 

“And to that end, some use a wheel 
about the middle of the rod, or near 
their hand, which is to be observed bet- 
ter by seeing one of them than by a 
large demonstration of words.” 

It is exceedingly unlikely that Father 
Izaak ever used one of the “wheels,” 
or even had the privilege of seeing one 
in action, for had he, he would have 
been more explicit in his description. 1] 
can but believe that our nestor of ang- 
ling literature would have’ quickly 
grasped the importance and great util- 
ity of the “wheel,” without which, I am 
free to confess, fly-fishing would have 
little attractivity for me. 

Oh, I know there are anglers who 
claim that the only use one has for the 
reel in fly-fishing is as a sort of bobbin 
to hold the line when not in use. Per- 
sonally, I play my fish from the reel, 
and in casting I am very careful not to 
strip more line than I ean _ profitably 
employ. I never could quite see the 
advantage of piling up a great heap of 
loops and running the chances of a tan- 
gle. Parenthetically, a long cast is not 
so important as an accurate one. Bet- 
ter far, have the line under control, and 
that cannot be accomplished very suc- 
cessfully unless the line is properly 
spooled. Granted at once that one sel- 
dom needs a rapid reel—the spool can 
he sufficiently large to make retrieving 
the line easy—still one does need a con- 
venient container for the line, one that 
can be employed advantageously in play- 
ing the fish. (It is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss the automatics in this connection.) 
This, then, is our conclusion—the single- 
action reel should be neither compli- 
cated nor overly large, yet it must be 
well made and thoroly dependable. 

The reel to which Izaak Walton re- 
ferred in the quotation given above was 
undoubtedly a wooden winch, very like 
what the “Nottingham reel” is today, 
and very like what any modern single- 
action is, Save perhaps for the added 
click. Again and again ambitious an- 
glers, and no less ambitious manufactur- 
ers, have sought to improve the single 
action, making it a quadruple, self-act- 


but very little has come 
very few of the innova- 
tions (improvements?) have stood the 
acid test of experience. Perhaps I 
should qualify the statement somewhat 
and say, save for the automaties in 
heavy fly-fishing, the single-action is to- 
day essentially what it was in the time 
of Izaak Walton. I much doubt if it 
will ever undergo radical change; I 
cannot see why it should. I cannot con- 
ceive of a reel better adapted to the 
needs of pure fly-fishing than is the 
single-action click so familiar to all of 
us. 

Just when the click was added I have 
been unable to determine, tho I have 
searched angling literature from Wal- 
ton to Wells with not a little care. To 
many of us the click is the “music- 
maker,’ pure and simple, tho it is an 
essential adjunct. Thinking of its for- 
mer function Wells says, in “Fly Rods 
and Fly Tackle:” 


ing, ete., ete.; 
of the efforts: 
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The Sliding Click. Note the attachment. When 
the button on the back of the reel is pushed for- 
ward, the point of the pawl (a) engages the teeth 
of the click-wheel, and being on a _ pivot, (b) 
swings slightly in either direction as the wheel 
turns to the right or left. This old action, unless 


well made, is almost certain to get out of order. 


“No musi¢c is so sweet to the angler’s 
ear as the whirr of the reel, for it an- 
nounces not only the triumph of indi- 
vidual skill in tempting the fish to for- 
get their habitual caution, but promises 
the pleasure of, and a happy issue to, 
the coming contest. Therefore, I prefer 
one that speaks with a crisp, clear 
voice, tho, of course, this is of no prac- 
tical value beyond increasing the pleas- 
ure of him that uses it; but this it does, 
at least in my own case, to no small 
degree.” 

Words to which we all respond with 
emphatie and fervent “Amens.” After 
all, “the song of the reel” is not born 
of a poet’s imagination, nor has its 
origin in the fisherman’s “pipe-dream,”’ 


but is founded on actual angling expe- 
riences. Therefore, let the click be pos- 
itive and melodious, not strident and 
intermittent. I can see nothing to be 
gained from an adjustable click mechan- 
ism; the “built-in” is my favorite. To 
have the click slip off when the an- 
gler’s fingers are not upon the handle 
is a catastrophe. I speak from experi- 
ence. The click should be sufficiently 
positive to require a little effort to strip 
line, but not so positive as to make the 
drawing off of line difficult. The proper 
adjustment of tension depends upon the 
rod, the fish and the angler. 

Certainly everyone’ reading these 
pages is acquainted with the click mech- 
anism, for it is essentially the same in 
all reels—a click-wheel, an interfering 
pawl and a spring. The _ click-wheel 


must be of hardened steel of good qual- 
ity or it will not stand up under the 
severe service required of it, and should 
be attached directly to the axle of the 





The Constant Click. Note the unusual attach- 
ment. The pawl-frame (a) is screwed directly to 
the rear plate of the reel, the pawl (b) itseK be- 
ing but a wedged shape bit of brass, free to move 
in either direction, but held in place by a good 
spring (c). This is one of the most satisfactory 
click mechanisms I have ever seen. There are sev- 
eral somewhat like it upon the market. The click- 
wheel, not shown in drawing, is fastened directly 
to the end of the spool. 


spool, which is squared to receive it; 
either keyed on, or held in place by a 
set-screw, the advantages of the latter 
being that the wheel can be replaced 
easily if worn or broken. The pawl 
should be so attached to the rear-plate 
as to swing freely in either direction 
as the reel turns forward or back. This 
is brought about in various ways by 
reel-makers, two very good attachments 
being shown herewith. (See cuts.) That 
of “the permanent click” is not only in- 
genious, but durable, sweet-sounding 
and positive. The spring should be of 
tempered steel, firmly attached to the 
rear-plate of the reel with screws. Too 
often the spring is nothing but a bit of 
bent wire, with little or no “backbone,” 
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und soon the click ceases to stay in 
place, or worse, jams in the click-wheel. 
The pawl should be so attached to the 
spring, or rather the spring should en- 


gauge with the pawl in such a way that 
the tension will be constant and yet 


allow freedom in action. The pawl 
should be of softer material than the 
click-wheel so that the former, because 
easily replaced, will wear out instead 
of the latter. 

I have spent considerable time upon 
the click mechanism because ordinarily 
not enough attention is paid to it, either 
by manufacturers or anglers; it is the 
very heart of the whole problem—to 
have a click refuse to act correctly is 
disastrous. Because the mechanism does 
sometimes wear out, all parts should be 
uttached with screws, or at least so at- 
tuched as to be easily and quickly re- 
placed. I have a reel with the click 
mechanism enclosed in a box joined to 
the outside of the rear-plate, but I much 
prefer to have it fastened to the inner 
surface of the rear-plate, between the 
rear-plate and spool, especially in “take- 
apart” reels, for one can then get at it 
easily. The click mechanism should be 
cared for religiously, cleaned and oiled 
with utmost care. Then, and then only, 
will it sing its sweetest song and sec- 
ond the angler’s efforts when the battle 
becomes strenuous and the issue seems 
doubtful. Get a real reel. 





Turning Failure Into Success. 


“If Your Bush Has Berries on It, 
Stick to It.” 


By “Jack” Maxwell. 


Say, fellers, did you ever go fishing 
with your mind absolutely made up to 
bring back a mess of fish for dinner 
just because you were fish hungry and 
then, tho you did your darndest, you 
couldn’t slip the fish a cussed thing that 
would suit their mood? Well, listen to 
my story. 

Last Saturday morning, September 21, 
1918, I told my Lindy Lou I was going 
to sure bring home fish enough for our 
Sunday dinner. I started out as usual 
on my week-end trip, everything looking 
lovely, and dead sure of fish for Sun- 
day, but fate, hard luck, or something 
dealt me a low ecard, for, iry my best, 
not a strike did I get all during the 
forenoon. “Spinners,” “plugs,” “pork- 
rind,” “dry-fly” and “wet-fly’—in fact, 
every cussed thing I had was slipped to 
them, but “nobody at home.” Finaily 
I found a fellow fishing for bass, using 
small perch for bait, and I asked him 
if he could let me have a few of his 
little perch; his answer was a grunty 
“No!” I left him in his solitary con- 
tentment and visited a little shack where 
a friend of mine hangs out—one of those 
good fellows who will cut his last angle- 
worm in two and give you half. You 
know the kind of fellow I mean—just 
2 darned good Indian. Well, I asked 
this friend, “Charlie,” for a couple of 
worms and he got out his “worm farm,” 
a five-gallon lard can, and told me to 
“nick the winners.” I selected a gener- 
ous number, and I am a goat if I could 
get even the perch to take a nice, juicy 
worm! I returned all the worms but 
one and proceeded to eat my lunch. 

After resting about an hour I picked 
up my fly-rod, put on a Coachman and 
Black Gnat and started the game again, 
but after fishing thirty minutes or so 
and getting no strike, I was ready to 
quit for the day; but noticing a limb 
in the shallow water near the upper end 
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of the lake about sixty feet from the 
shore, and thinking perhaps a bass or 
perch might be hanging out there, lL 
worked out my line until I could reach 
the spot and landed my flies very nice- 
ly on the home plate. Immediately a 
fish made a pass at the tail-fly, but 
failed to connect. I shot the fly back 
again and won another rise, but did not 
hook the fish. I tried a third time, but 
the fish was “hep” to the deal. I was 
sure it was a large perch from the way 
it went for my fly. Realizing it was 
useless to try longer, I left the fish to 
his own devices and continued my way 
around the lake, but without success. 
As it was nearing the time for my de- 
parture, I began doing up my tackle, 
but when I thought what my Lindy Lou 
would say if I returned fishless, I 
paused. You see, I had been very care- 
ful to tell her not to buy any meat for 
Sunday dinner, as I would surely bring 
home some fish, and as she thinks her 
pie-ticket is some Peruvian mustard on 
the fishing stuff, it would never do to 
pike home with an empty creel. I was 
still peeved about the fish not fasten- 
ing onto my fly when I offered it to 
him right up at his doorstep, so I put 
on a floating fly, smeared up nicely 
with “dry-fly,” picked up my rod and 
walked around to the city address of 
Mr. Fish and worked out sufficient 
string to ring his doorbell again. I 











IRIS. 
“It Is Not All of Fishing to Fish.” 


landed the fly very nicely for a long 
cast, let it remain quiet for just a mo- 
ment; after giving the fish time to get 
his eye on the feathers, I moved it 
slightly, and there was a swirl in the 
water and I set the hook. He might 
have done the trick without my help, 
but I was out for fish and was taking 
no chances. I worked him very easily 
into shore, and as I reached down to 
get him I realized I had provided the 
necessary fish for my calico doings and 
felt that my reputation was safe. 

But in a few minutes I began to think 
where was MY feed coming from, and 
I was almost due to connect with a 
home-bound interurban car. I hastily 
put on a spinner and at about the third 
east I felt a fish hit the “squirrel tail” 
and I landed a pound bass—dinner for 
the old man. I caught one more bass 
of less weight, cleaned my catch, slipped 
them in my basket and beat it for home. 
I had fish enough for dinner and to 
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spare. But man, I was nearer defeat 
that day than I have been in many a 
year! Thanks to the “Coachman fly” 
and “squirrel tail,” I turned the trick 
and saved the day. Probably I used my 
“noodle” just a bit with Mr. Perch and 
he fell for my frame-up. 

The idea is this: Never give up; 
perseverance will do great things in this 
life, both in business and in fishing. So, 
“if your bush has berries on it, stick to 
it.” Be sure your puddle has fish in it 
and then study how to get them. Stay 
on the job and good luck will follow you. 





The Bass Angler’s Book-Shelf. 
By O. W. Smith. 


Books treating of the freshwater 
basses comprise a respectable library 
by themselves. If we leave out the 
purely scientific treatises, in which the 
outdoor man has but a passing interest, 
being perfectly content to allow angling 
editors to give their gist in a few words 
—the fewer words the better—we still 
find shelves and shelves groaning with 
their weight of accumulated wisdom, 
ichthyie lore and tackle knowledge. Nat- 
urally, a great many of the books deal- 
ing with the large and smallmouth also 
devote space to other members of the 
sunfish family, as well as treating of 
pike and their ilk, Consequently it 
shall be my task in this article to re- 
view the angling literature of which no 
bass fisherman should be ignorant, as 
well as touching upon those works deal- 
ing with tackle only. 

By and large, no angling library can 
be considered complete without that 
quasi-scientific book, “American Food 
and Game Fishes,” by Jordan and 
Everymann. I said it was quasi-scien- 
tific; instead, I should have called it 
quasi-angling, for it is scientific, tho 
popular in tone and very readable. To 
that book I would add those pages from 
the government’s “Fish Manual,” deal- 
ing with “Artificial Propagation of the 
Black Basses, Crappies and Rock Bass.” 
Can be secured as a separate, I believe. 
It would be almost a crime for me not 
to mention in this connection Mather’s 
“Modern Fish Culture,” as well as Mee- 
han’s more recent work, “Fish Culture.” 
The angler who neglects such books is 
passing by a fruitful source of informa- 
tion regarding all that pertains to bass 
habits and ways. The first book is in- 
valuable, however, as it describes, and 
largely pictures, all the food and game 
fishes of Northern America. 

Naturally, when we turn to angling 
literature we must give Dr. Henshall’s 
“Book of the Black Bass” first place, 
dealing as it does with the history of 
the fish and the tackle and methods 
used in angling. While I give Dr. Hen- 
shall’s book first place, refer to it more 
often than to any bass book in my an- 
gling library, shall I be accused of “les 
majeste” if I add that, when it comes 
to the matter of lure casting, the book 
fails utterly. I can well imagine that 
the author of the “Black Bass Bible” 
would have had little use for the mod- 
ern casting rod 5 feet or 5 feet 6 inches 
long. His “minnow casting rod” is from 
8 to 8% feet. When it comes fo cast- 
ing, in the modern sense, the rodster 
will desire some other guide. But be- 
fore I speak of strictly “how-to” 
let me mention a few of a general na- 
ture. 

Close up against Dr. Henshall’s good 


hooks, 


book, so that they can rub shoulders 
week in and week out, I place Prof. 
W. J. Loudon’s, “The Small-Mouthed 
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Bass’’—especially good on habits and 
live-bait fishing. Next I would list Hen- 
shall’s, “Bass, Pike, Perch and Others,” 
as being informational and of general 
interest, as is also the same author’s, 
“Favorite Fish and Fishing,” which 
gives but one chapter on the black bass, 
but in which the doctor expresses his 
well-known dislike for the short rod as 
a fishing tool. In any angling library 
at all complete would be found also 
McCarthy’s, “Familiar Fish,” dealing as 
it does with the bass in a broad, sketchy 
way. I think also the bass fisherman 
should have Louis Rhead’s two well- 
known books, “The Book of Fish and 
Fishing,” and “Bait Angling for Com- 
mon Fishes,” in order that he may view 
his favorite pastime from every angle. 
Whether or not I snould place Louis 
Rhead’s “The Basses,” in this category 
is an open question with me. The names 
of the famous anglers who collaborated 
with Mr. Rhead in the production of the 


work is sufficient guarantee that it is 
something more than a mere popular 


treatise. With Mr. Rhead and Mr. Wm. 
C. Harris writing on fly-fishing, and Mr. 
James A. Cruikshank upon § artificial 
lures, the reader is certain of securing 
authoritative information. Undoubtedly 
there are other books deserving of place 
in this class, but the foregoing will at 
least serve as an introduction to the 
subject. 

Now we turn to volumes dealing more 
specifically with tackle and the methods 
of handling it. Perhaps I will give 
Dixie Carroll’s “Lake and Stream Fish- 
ing” first place, not because it is more 
important than others to be mentioned, 
but because it is almost a connecting 
link between pure fish-ology and tackle- 
ology. It is a good book, but unfortu- 
nately the author has seen fit to mar 
its fair pages with slang. Just why 
angling writers should resort to “rough 
stuff” has never been clear to me. Sure- 
ly the woods and waters should cause 
a man to aspire to the best. But to 
return to angling books. 

Every caster will want Larry St. 
John’s unpretentious and _ well-worth- 
while volume, “Practical Bait Casting.” 
It will answer your questions and is by 
and large a safe guide. No tackle li- 
brary can be considered complete with- 
out Samuel G. Camp’s informing books, 
“The Fine Art of Fishing” and “Fishing 
Kits and Equipment.” Of course they 
are general in scope, not devoted ex- 
clusively to bass casting, but I know of 
no more satisfactory guides within the 
reach of bass fans. Camp’s books are 
born of experience, therefore trust- 
worthy. I would also include Mr. Perry 
D. Frazer’s three books, “Amateur Rod- 
making,” “The Angler’s Workshop,” and 
“FKishing Tackle,” for while these books, 
like those by Camp, are general in 
scope, they supply the caster with ex- 
pert information, the author being some- 
thing more than an amateur in the 
building of rods. Until the angler un- 
derstands how rods are made, he can 
neither secure utmost service from them 
nor care for them properly, hence such 
books as Mr. Frazer’s. 

Now I have glimpsed the volumes that 
have been my guides in bass fishing 
and I pass them on to you for what 
they are worth. As I have already said, 
there are other books, many books, emi- 
nently valuable, but the list I have 
given, while in no wise complete, is suf- 
ficient. I cannot understand the bass 
fisherman who does not possess a grow- 
ing library, a library in which bound 
volumes of the leading American sport- 
ing magazines fill a prominent place. 
Thus far I have said nothing descriptive 
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of outdoor magazines, but the latest and 
best information is to be found between 
their covers. Where will you get the 
variety of information to be found in 
Outdoor Life’s Angling Department? 
What is true of this magazine is true 
in a greater or less degree of the oth- 
ers. Just a word of caution: Do not 
undertake to read all the outdoor maga- 
zines; settle upon one or two; read and 
bind them. Get in touch with the fish 
editor and let him help you to the ut- 
most; by the same token you will be 
helping him and brothers of the craft. 
After all, it is great sport fishing in 
books. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 
Letter No. 577—Preserving Trout. 


Editor 





Department:—Several 
times I have seen receipts for curing 
trout given in Outdoor Life, but can’t 
just remember the directions. Will you 
please supply?—A. A. P., Idaho. 
Answer.—Perhaps I can not answer 
you more satisfactorily than by quoting 
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from “Trout Lore”: “An angler when 
on a long hike in a remote country 
sometimes wishes to preserve trout tem- 


porarily, so it may not be out of place 
in this connection to give the modus 
operandi. The most simple method is 


to split along the back and remove the 
backbone as well as the entrails; then 
salt thoroly and hang up on a frame 
over a smudge and smoke—the length 
of time depending upon the density of 
the smoke and your purpose—twenty- 
four hours being sufficient to preserve 
for several days. If you wish to keep 


for any length of time, three days and 
nights will be none too long. Another 
method is to make a weak brine and 
leave the fish 
or forty-eight 


Gu 


‘in soak’ for twenty-four 
smoking. 


hours’ before 





Personally I prefer the dry salting.” 
Trust the foregoing will aid. Did you 
know that “Trout Lore” answers most 
trout questions?—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 578—Fly Dope. 


Editor Angling Department: — Will 
you tell me if I might leave out the 
creosote recommended in Breck’s fly 


dope, as given in “Trout Lore,” without 
affecting the virtue of the mixture?— 
J. A. &., Mich. 

Answer.—I have never experienced 
any difficulty from the use of creosote 
in the proportions given, and I think it 
quite an important ingredient. Remem- 
ber that Dr. Breck is a physician as 
well as an outdoor man. Just called up 
my druggist and he said that used in 
the proportions given, he did not think 
it would cause any difficulty.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 579—Trout Rig for New 
Mexico, 


Editor Angling Department:—I am 
thinking of going into New Mexico trout 
fishing and desire some _ information. 
Can you tell me where to go? What 
kind of a rod, reel, line and bait are 
preferable? Is there a_ spinner for 
trout? Is a reel necessary?—H. L. M., 
Texas. 

Answer.—I can not give you much 


information regarding New Mexican 
fishing conditions, and have no corre- 


spondent to whom I can send you in 
that section, tho I understand New Mex- 
ico affords some good fishing. For an 
outfit I would suggest a 9-ft., 6-oz. fly- 
rod, simple, single-action reel, size E, 
enameled line. I would carry also a 
selection of standard flies, for I am a 
fly-fisherman. Better be provided with 
a few No. 5 snelled hooks for bait if 
you wish to use it. Worms and salmon 
eggs would do for bait. Yes, there are 
small trout spinners that work well 
when the fish lie deep. I would not 
think of attempting to fish without a 
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reel; indeed, it would be exceedingly 
difficult for me to get along without 
that adjunct. Read “Trout Lore,” and 
everything on trout fishing that you 
can get hold of.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 580—Is the De Lux a Bristol! 


Editor Angling Department:—Where 
ean I get the “De Lux” casting rod you 
mention in the May issue? Would it be 
better to get a Bristol?—J. A. &., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Answer.—The De Lux rod is a Bristol! 
That surely is one on me and on vou, 
too. I naturally supposed that every- 
one knew that the De Lux was the last 
word in Bristol building. It is a select- 
ed Bristol wound with silk in a careful 
manner, from tip-top to hand-grasp. 
The effect is to slow up the action some- 
what and make a wonderfully beautiful 
rod. I have De Lux fly and bait casters. 
By all means get a Bristol De Lux if 
you desire the last word in rod con- 
struction.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 581—Position of Reel on 
Fly-Rod. 


Editor Angling Department:—Your 
comment on position of reel on fly-rod 

June, 1919, number—interests me. A 
third position, that possesses advan- 
tages is with the reel on top of the rod 
with handle to the right. Most of the 
time in casting, the reel hangs below, 
but when retrieving line or playing a 
fish, the rod is held in the left hand 
with the reel above. This reverses the 
usual bend of the rod and tends to pre- 
vent it from acquiring a permanent 
bend to the guide side. Be that as it 
may, I prefer, and find more conveni- 
ent, the method of seating the reel that 
you advocate. As to using the landing 
net with the left hand: While I am not 
ambidextrous, I find it perfectly conve- 
nient and ofttimes a distinct advantage 
to transfer the rod to my right hand 
when ready to net the fish, and use the 
aet with the left hand. It depends 
which side of the stream you are fishing 
from, or on which side of you is the 
safest water to bring your fish to net. 
I desire to add a word of appreciation 
of your book, “Trout Lore.” It is the 
most readable volume, and you have 
compressed between its covers a wealth 
of practical information for the trout 
fisherman.—I. S. E., Vermont. 


Answer.—Delighted to get your let- 
ter, so know you are still in the land 
of the living and reading Outdoor Life, 
as becomes a living man. I sometimes 
set the reel as you suggest, finding it 
good for the rod, but not quite so con- 
venient as the method recommended in 
the article to which you refer. I once 
fitted a fly-rod with line guides on two 
sides, a la salt-water rod, and while add- 
ing to the weight and making the tip 
somewhat out of proportion, it was 
rather good, especially for lancewood 
or other material apt to set under 
strain. Thanks for good words regard- 
ing “Trout Lore.” Next year appears 
‘Casting Tackle and Methods.”—0O. W.S 


Letter No. 582—Did the Bass Smother? 


Editor Angling Department: — The 
bass in Lake Mary all died last winter, 
and we are wondering if they smoth- 
ered beneath the ice. The lake is fif- 
teen feet deep in the channel, which is 
five miles long. It is thought the fish 
got caught in the shallows, which froze 
to the bottom, but why did they not 
seek deep water? How long will a bass 
carry its eggs?—D. B. Y., Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 

Answer.—To answer your first ques- 
tion with any degree of accuracy is im- 
possible, so many elements enter into 
the matter. It is the habit of black 
bass to seek deep water for winter and, 
in cold climates, partially hibernate. 
Yet I remember taking two fine black 
bass thru the ice in Northern Wisconsin 
during the month of February. I should 
strongly incline to some other cause 
than deep freezing to account for the 
death of your fish; however, it is pos- 
sible that the fish had “fallen asleep for 
the winter” in comparatively shallow 
water, and so were caught when the 
water fell. The length of time for car- 
rying eggs varies according to water 
conditions; when the temperature re- 
mains low the eggs are retained longer. 
While in this latitude—Wisconsin—bass 
are supposed to spawn in May, I have 
found gravid females in cold lakes the 
first of July.—oO. W. S. 
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Letter No. 583—A Grasshopper Catcher. 


Editor Angling Department:—yYour 
readers would no doubt like to make 
one of the best single-shot grasshopper 
catchers in the world se, just 
a little time, and makes that form of 
bait-getting a pleasure, and you get 
them alive and kicking. Material: Two 
bicycle spokes, one spoke nut, piece 
mosquito bar, white; a stick size of sec- 
ond joint of fly-rod. Screw spoke nut 
on one of the spokes, cut off ends of 
spoke that go in hub, leaving just a 
little of the curve; leave room in spoke 
nut to insert other spoke loose, lay out 
mosquito bar on table, place screw ends 
of spokes together in nut and bend them 
in shape of a tennis racquet; lay them 
on the cloth and mark around with pen- 
cil where wires go, then lace the wires 
in the cloth, not too tight; cut cloth, 
leaving half an inch around the wire 
and sew on. Take the stick—I use .38 
shell sawed off for ferrule—drive on the 
end and bore hole one-eighth of an 
inch, and an inch and a half deep; 
I make hole big enough so that a 
match pushed in and broken off will 
make it tight. You now have a two- 
piece hopper-catcher’ easily carried, 
which insures you plenty of bait. To 
use: Go slow, lay it over the hopper 
easy; you don’t have to hurry; reach 
down and pick up hopper thru cloth, 
then turn over and get hopper with 
other hand and place him in hopper box. 
Print this or not—just as you like—Mr. 
Editor, but take my hunch and make 
one for yourself.—W. H. VanD., Wee. 

Answer.—Perhaps we _ didn’t “get’ 
him. At any rate, the hoppe rs onda t 
“set” for the one we made.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 584—Rainbow Swallow Min- 
nows Head First. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have 
been fishing in Big Bear. Lake during 
the open season for the last three years, 
and I have noticed some habits of rain- 
bow which do not agree with what is 
seen in most of the sportsmen’s maga- 
zines. Now, as to rainbow swallowing 
minnows head first—they don't do so at 
all times. I have and use a disgorger, 
and more minnows come out head first 
than tail first. [If they come out “head 
first,” then they were swallowed tail 
i I find that when fish are 
cut open the minnows lie for the most 
part in the direction that the fish swims. 
In hooking minnows I usually hook thru 
the lips, from the under side up. Our 
rainbow run from one to ten pounds; 
the black spotted Tahoe trout up to six 
pounds, while now and then we get a 
Dolly Varden up to three pounds. Bear 
Lake is about seven miles long, one 
mile wide and thirty feet deep; water is 
clear and cold; splendid fishing and 
splendid climate.—A. G. A., Oakland, 
Cal. 

Answer.—I think you are altogether 
right regarding rainbow swallowing 
minnows tail first. The bass grab a 
minnow sidewise, retire and turn the 
minnow head first, then swallow. A 
bass seldom cuts off a minnow just back 
of a hook; the rainbows often perform 
that stunt. I too have seen minnows 
lying, half digested, in the rainbow’s 
stomach, head pointing forward. That 
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always the minnows are swallowed tail 
first, I am not prepared to say. It isa 
matter worth careful investigation.— 
Oo. W. &. 


Letter No. 585—Wants to Become a 
Fisherman. 


Editor Angling Department:—Please 
tell me what rod to use, as well as all 
about bait and tackle for all common 
game fish.—J. R., Mo. 

Answer.—It is impossible to answer 
your question thru the pages of Outdoor 
Life, as I think a little reflection will 
prove to you. You have covered the 
whole range of angling. I can only 
point you to the various books on fish- 
ing, like Camp’s “Fine Art of Fishing” 
and “Fishing Tackle and Equipment.” 
Or get both of Dixie Carroll’s books. 
When my book, “Casting Tackle and 
Methods,” comes out it will answer all 
your questions. For general fishing I 
would say get a five-foot caster and 
multiplying reel, with a generous supply 
of casting lures, not baits—and “go to 
it.” There is no royal road to casting 
skill any more than there is to learning. 
We become casters by casting—that’s 
all. I use live bait some, but the arti- 
ficial lures are so much more satisfac- 
tory for such game fish as bass and 
pike that I unhesitatingly recommend 
them. For bait fishing use minnows, 
frogs and worms.—O. W. S. 
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IT’S GREAT TO FISH AND WISH 


The fish are biting away down there 
Just below the old swimming hote, 
And all the tackle that you need 

Is hook, line and willow-pole. 


Take your bait in an old tin can, 
The kind of bait with lots of squirm, 
The meek and lowly “garden hackle,” 
Commonly called a fishing worm. 


When you have baited up your hook, 

Let it slowly down into the water deep, 
For, as you dreamingly watch the bobber, 
You muse yourself almost to sleep. 


The picture you paint on memory’s screen 

Is a beautiful one of bygone days, 

When as a care-free, bare-foot boy 

You watched your bobber with expectant 
gaze. 


The sport is a “contemplative recreation,” 
And “It's not all of fishing to fish,” 
For, as you dreamingly watch the bobber, 
You wish and fish and fish and wish. 


“Jack” MaxwE Lt. 
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CAUGHT BY HARRY HOFFMAN, ROSEBURY, ORE. 
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Such 


information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


game department’s duties in the premises. 





Reduce the Far-Northern Game 
Bag. 


We believe the time has come when 
a change should be made in the seasonal 
bag limit of the big game of Alaska and 
Yukon Territory. At present one non- 
resident license holder may kill in the 
above-named territories in one year in 
the White River country the following 
animals, exclusive of bears, lynx, wolves, 
wolverine, foxes and the smaller game: 


Alaska— 
2 moose: at'O00 IDSs csc esews 1,800 
3 caribou, at 150 1DS......2..4. 450 
3 sheep, at 100 IbSi.os sscsenws 450 
Stents at B50 WDSc osscens 450 
Yukon 
2 moose: at 900 IWS... cccccns 1,800 
2 sheen, at 150 TbSs:s.<s<<.0000% 300 
2 MOSTS. HE. DOW IDSs :s..ad screens 300 
6 caribou, at 100 1DS....66 68605 900 


Total Ibs. in dressed meat. 6: 300 

This “bag” of over three tons of wild 
meat will support five men for a year, 
ten men for six months, or sixty men 
for a month. Reflect upon this moun- 
tain of meat taken from our greatest 
and most cherished national and terri- 
torial asset and tell us if it is sport 
and if the practice shall be allowed to 
continue. From the lesson alone that 
such destruction teaches, it should be 
stopped. It encourages lawlessness 
with the residents of those regions to 
“outsiders” of means invade the big 
game fields and kill off these animals 
in such great numbers. The present 
extravagant limit places no premium on 
sportsmanship, dulls the appreciation 
and value of the heads and hides taken, 
and reduces the incentive to expend ef- 
fort in hunting big game. Besides— 
and this is the most important—it opens 
an avenue for the sure and speedy de- 


see 


struction of our northern big game 
herds. 

We have had much interchange of 
correspondence on this subject with 
Alaskans, and particularly with Gov- 
ernor Riggs of Juneau. He has given 
more earnest thought and sincere en- 
deavor to a solution of the Alaska big 
game problem than any governor that 
territory has ever had, or any man in 


that region so far as our memory serves 
us. Governor Riggs shares our views 


on this subject and would even go so 
far as to refuse the issuance of licenses 
to the same party the same season for 
hunting in both Alaska and Yukon Ter- 
ritory. We believe tnat the reduction 
of the bag would accomplish the same 
result as limiting the hunting to one 
one man in a season, and 
would probably be received 


territory by 
plan 


this 





with more favor by sportsmen who 
would value the experience of hunting 
in both territories on the same hunt— 
something that is very convenient to do. 


Reducing the present limit in both 
Alaska and Yukon Territory approxi- 


a sportsman would still 
in both territories: 


mately one-half, 
be able to kill 
2 moose, 

4 caribou, 

3 sheep, 

2 goats, 

eleven beautiful animals; 
Alaska were hunted: 


or a total of 
or, if only 

1 moose, 

1 caribou, 
2 sheep, 

1 goat, 
a sufficiently big bag of game to satisfy 
any true sportsman, in addition to the 
bears and predatory animals that he 
would likely get. However, few men 
would go to that country without taking 
out a license in both territories, which 
would then give each man a limit of the 
eleven animals formerly named. 

Considering the fact that bears are 
usually on the list of big game secured 
in the fall on the White River, as well 
as some specimens of the predatory ani- 
mals named, the possible and even com- 
mon sportsman’s kill under the provi- 
sions of the limited bag suggested would 
be a varied and a magnificent one 
found in variety and numbers nowhere 
else on the globe, except in Africa. 
With the hearty co-operation of 

sportsmen, sportsmen’s' organizations 
and the officials of Yukon Territory 
and Alaska, we hope to see put thru 
very soon laws providing for the relief 
mentioned. 








‘‘The Scream of the Cougar.’’ 


Does the lion roar? Well, I don’t 
know. But this I do know—that he can 
scream, or you may say whistle. We 
were camped at the mouth of a large 
cafion, hunting deer, and had killed two 
and brought them in during a snow- 
storm. Some time in the night it ceased 
snowing. Our horses were tethered to 
a light wagon, and about midnight a 
shrill scream-like whistle pierced the 
stillness. Every horse lunged, broke 
his rope and dashed down the cafion. 
Next morning, on searching for the 
cause of the night’s scream, we discov- 
ered the tracks of a mountain lion near 
camp. And no other tracks could be 
found, so we felt positive the lion had 
made the noise. I had often heard the 
same shrill whistle, but never felt sure 
of the creature that made it. 

A few years after this incident I was 
in the City of Dresden, Germany, visit- 


ing the zoological garden, when I heard 
the same shrill whistle, and told my 
companion that I had often heard that 
scream in the Rockies. After walking 
along the animal cages for a short dis- 
tance we came to one in which were 
two mountain lions, and we read on the 


sign, “Mountain Lions Captured in the 
Rocky Mountains, Colorado.” We = sat 


down to wait, and soon saw one of the 
lions jump up on a pile of rocks which 
were in his cage and then half open 
his mouth, drawing the upper lip back 
to show his teeth. He then gave forth 
a shrill, scream-like whistle. This was 
the same sound I had heard in the 
canon the night the horses broke away 
and which I have heard many times 
while camping and hunting in lion coun- 
try. 

So I know that the lion whistles, or 
screams, but this does not say that the 
lion cannot roar. 





Utah. THOS. D. REES, M.D. 
Again the ‘‘Ibex.’ 
Editor Outdoor Life:—In going over 


the November Outdoor Life at my home 
last evening, I found an article’ by 
James R. Gill on page 304 of that is- 
sue under the title, “Hunting for Bears 
and Ibex.” Your footnote appended to 
that article is so exactly in accordance 
with my own experience that I wish 
to give you a little something in sub- 
stantiation of the attitude which you 
assume. If it will help to throw light 
on this particular case and give infor- 
mation to any others, you may use it 
in any way you please. -Here are the 
facts: 

In 1905, while on an elk hunting trip 
in Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming, I met a 


very interesting and very efficient for- 
est ranger, by name, John Alsop. In 
our conversation about the campfire. 


Mr. Alsop asked me if I had ever killed 
a Rocky Mountain ibex. My recollec 
tion is that I retorted by saying that | 
had not, nor did I believe that any other 
man had ever done so. I told him that 
there was not, to my knowledge, any 
animal of the ibex species on the North 
American continent, and certainly not 
in the Rocky Mountain system. Mr. 
Alsop was, however, so much in earn 
est, having himself killed a_ so-called 
Rocky Mountain ibex, that he clung per 
sistently to his claim. In order not to 
offend him, I agreed with him that we 
would put the matter up to what we 
both agreed was a good, if not the best. 
authority in the country in the perso! 
of W. T. Hornaday. This was done. 
Under date of December 18, 1905, Mr 
Hornaday wrote me as follows: 
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BOVEisa picture showing the hand of the 
American Game Protective Association, 
holding up the American Sportsman’s 

CREED. 

This Hand stands for more game and better 
hunting. The CREED is an American sports- 
man’s pledge. 

Sensible game laws, properly enforced, go 
with this Hand to prevent off-season shooting 
and useless slaughter of American game. 

Support the Sportsman’s CREED. 

Every sportsman, hunter and lover of the 
wild, should be an active member of the 
American Game Protective Association, which 
is striving to protect and breed a plentiful 





supply of game for the future. 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 





Upon the game 
depends all of the 
sportsman’s chance a 
for pleasure afield. bs 
Is he square with 
himself or with his 
game if he refuses 
to give a portion of his time and money to 
protect and increase it? 

Hundreds of American sportsmen are now mem- 
bers. Are you one of them? 

Each new member means more power behind the 
Hand. 

Note: The magazines listed below the heartily 
in sympathy with our work. When you fill out your 
membership coupon, check the magazine you are 
most interested in, and it will be sent to you for one 
year. 








THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 


I believe that a sportsman should 
Gentlemen: 1. Never in sport endanger human life 
ede 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
I enclose a check for $............. to cover dues of $1 and subscription brutally, : 


to the.magazine checked below for one year beginning (at once) (at the ex- 


piration of my present membership). 
Publication 


Draw Regular 
circle around Subscription 
publication Price 
wanted 
Field and Stream - - - $2.00 - - 


Michigan Sportsman - - . - 1.50 - - 
National Sportsman - - - - 1.00 - - 
Outdoor Life - - - “ 2.00 ~ Z 


Outer’s Book—Recreation - - 2.00 - - 
Sportsmen’s Review - - - - 3.00 - - 
If you are already a subscriber to the mag- Signed 
azine you indicate and wish to renew for 
one year from the expiration of your sub- 
scription, please mention that fact. Address 


Price including 
one year’s member- 


3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, 
work for better laws, and uphold the 
law-enforcing authorities. 

4. Respect the rights of farmers and 
property owners and also their feel- 





~ Da : ings. 
Ship in American 5. Always leave seed birds and game in 
yame Protective covers. 
Association 6. Never be a fish-hog. 

- - $2.50 7. Discourage the killing of game for 
200 commercial purposes by refusing to 

e fore purchase trophies. 

- - 1,75 8. Study and record the natural history 

a - 250 of game species in the interest of 
9 FO science. ; 

je = ae 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be 

- - 38.50 a gentleman. 
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“Dear Sir:—I write you at the re- 
quest of Mr. Frank M. Woodruff of 
Chicago, who has forwarded to me your 
letter of December 18th. The animals 
seen were undoubtedly domestic goats 
that have run wild. In 1899—if I re- 
member correctly—one of these so-called 
ibexes was actually killed in Colorado, 
measured, mounted and photographed, 
and a photograph of it was sent to me 
for identification. It was unmistakably 
a Mexican wild goat, and the band from 
which it was shot is still extant some- 
where in the Rocky Mountains. Your 
description of the horns of the speci- 
men mentioned by Mr. Alsop tallies ex- 
actly with the horns of the domestic 
billy goat of the Spanish variety. It 
has happened on more than one occa- 
sion, adult female mountain sheep and 
2-year-old mountain sheep, rams, have 
been mistaken for ibexes—especially 
when only their heads have been seen. 
I advise you to entirely dismiss from 
your mind and advise your friends to 
do the same even the idea of the exist- 
ence of any true representative of the 
Gerus Capra in the Rocky Mountains, 
or any probability of it. Thus far not 
the slightest vestige of the Gerus Capra 
has ever been found on the American 
continent. W. T. HORNADAY.” 

New York. 

I, myself, am satisfied that we do not 
have a true ibex or anything even close- 
ly related to it on this continent. I 
am enjoying immensely your articles 
under the title, “In the Realm of the 
Sourdough.” EK. BE. CRITCHFIELD. 

Ill. 





Death of a Western Pioneer. 


August Gottschaleck, for many years 
proprietor of the Montana Armory of 
Bozeman, Mont., died at the age of 69 
years. Mr. Gottschaleck was well ac- 
quainted with many of the notable pio- 
neers who helped to make the West; 
he was also friendly with the Indians 
of various tribes, an expert sign-talker, 
and wrote a dictionary of the Crow In- 
dian language. In 1870 he participated 














AUGUST GOTTSCHALCK. 


in that famous Big Horn expedition 
which resulted in disaster thru the ac- 
tivity of the Indians. In 1872-73 he 
was engaged with “Bill” Hamilton (au- 
thor of “My Sixty Years on the Plains’’) 
in a wolfing expedition, during which 
time they killed over 5,000. prairie 
wolves—trapped some, but poisoned 
most of them with strychnine. The 
years 1874-75 were spent in scouting, 
hunting and trapping. In 1876 he, with 
a couple of companions, took a horse- 
back ride thru California, Oregon and 
Idaho, “seeing the country.” 


Outdoor Life 


The Weight of Wild Geese. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read in 
your valuable magazine the articles 
written on the weight of wild geese. I 
have something to say on this subject. 
The enclosed photo is one taken by my- 
self, as near as I can tell, some fifteen 
years ago. The party holding this goose 
is T. H. Elsner, well known thruout this 
section as one of the oldest goose hunt- 
ers, he having hunted these birds for 
the past thirty-five years. 




















A 16-LB. CANADA GOOSE. 


This is the largest goose ever killed 
by him. It weighed the day after it 
was killed sixteen pounds. The wit- 
nesses to weight on this bird were the 
following: Henry W. Elsner, Julius 
Guendel and Will Ivers. Of the latter 
two, only one remains living—at Grand 
island, Neb. 

This bird was admired by many more 
witnesses, who are still living. I can 
name some of them if necessary. 

I, myself, helped to eat this goose. It 
was baked in the oven by my mother, 
who has baked many a wild goose in 
the past forty years, but it was so tough 
it could not be eaten. 

I hope this article will help to clear 
up some controversies as to the weight 
of wild geese. If any of your readers 
have ever heard of a larger wild goose 
and can go this bird one better, please 
let’s hear about it. We all called this 
u Canada goose. 

Neb. HENRY M. ELSNER. 





Small-Power Rifles on Deer. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Decem- 
ber issue of Outdoor Life appears an 
article by Mr. Neville Colfax, who depre- 
cates the use of the small calibered, 
low-powered rifles on deer. 

I am very much interested in this ar- 
ticle, as I have lived the past two years 
in the deer country in question, the 
coast region of Monterey County, in Mr. 
Colfax’s own state. 

I found that the majority of hunters 
in this region were using .25-35 rifles, 
and the number of deer that were 
wounded and lost thru the use of such 
low-powered guns was very high. 

In my own home district down there, 
during the past open season, I know 
personally of ten deer being wounded 
and lost, and this in the neighborhood 
of a few miles of territory, and the 
weapons used were mostly .25-35 eali- 
ber rifles. 


I have tried to combat this idea, be- 
ing a believer in high velocities, having 
killed the limit of deer myself each sea- 
son, but have only been scoffed at by 
the old-time hunters down there, as they 
are nearly all wedded to such rifles as 
the .25-20 and .25-35. and continue each 
year to lose wounded deer. 

Calif. FREDERICK HILDER. 





Big Geese and Long Shots. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have _ no- 
ticed in the last three or four issues of 
Outdoor Life, Bureau of the American 
Game Protection Department, several 
articles in regard to the weight of the 
wild goose, and for the benefit of those 
interested in the same I will relate a 
little experience I had a few years ago 
while living in Page County, Iowa. 

A large cattle feeder, living about 
two miles from town, was feeding about 
a hundred head of steers in an eighty- 
acre blue grass pasture, and as it had 
been a very open fall, with no snow, 
he was feeding them on the ground, 
and here a flock of thirty or forty wild 
geese found a bountiful feast spread 
for them every day in the form of 
shelled corn that was left after the 
cattle were done eating. 

The boys doing the feeding had shot 
at them so much they had seared all 
but six of them away, but so far had 
not succeeded in killing any of them. 
Knowing that these six continued to 
return every day, as usual, and having 
a professional visit to make in that 
immediate vicinity, the day before New 
Year, I decided to try my luck at them. 
So, taking my Marlin pump and slip- 
ping in four shells, all I had loaded 
with heavy shot, I started out. When 
I arrived at the pasture the steers were 
all thru feeding and had gone to the 
far north end of the field. The six 
geese, having eaten their fill, were all 
sitting down with their heads under 
their wings, except one old fellow that 
was standing up on the lookout for 
danger, doing sentinel duty as it were. 

The pasture was as level as the floor, 
so the only chance I had was to drive 
as close to them as I could and shoot 
from the buggy. I had the top up, and, 
sitting back out of sight as much as 
possible, I drove at a slow trot, as if 
to pass by them. While I was yet a 
long way off the old sentinel sounded 
the danger signal, and they all got up 
and started to walk slowly away from 
me. When they considered I was too 
close for safety, they all arose and 
started to fly. I spoke to my horse 
and he stopped at once in his tracks. 
I dropped on my knees in the buggy, 
and, singling out the old sentinel, which 
seemed to be the largest of the lot, I 
fired, and he fell as dead as a mack- 
erel. He was about ten feet from the 
ground when I hit him. I then picked 
out the next closest one and let him 
have the second shell. He wavered and 
started to fall; I hesitated a moment 
to see if a second shot for him was 
necessary, and as he seemed to recover 
his balance and started to raise again, 
I gave him the third shell, and missed. 
I then gave him my fourth and last 
shell and he crumpled up and fell in a 
heap, dead. 

The distance was so great that I was 
surprised, as well as pleased, at the 
execution I had done; I was anxious 
to know how far it was, so I got out 
of my buggy and, leaving my horse 
stand, I stepped the distance to both 
of them. I tried to step a yard at each 
step and I think I succeeded, so don’t 
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be surprised or accuse me of lying when 
1 tell you how far it was, for I am sure 
of my count and statement. It was 
exactly 110 steps to the first one and 
135 to the second one, and they never 
flew a yard after I gave them the fatal 
shot. 

The shells I used were hand loaded, 
with drams of Dupont smokeless 
powder and 144 ounces of 00 shot. The 
first one was hit by two shot, one pass- 
ing thru the head, the other clear thru 
the body, back of the wings. The sec- 
ond one was hit by three shot, two of 
which went thru the body. No wonder 
the old sentinel fell at the first shot; 
the head shot was sufficient to kill in- 
stantly. 

While I was loading them into the 
buggy, the remaining four returned and 
circled around and around over my 
head, not over forty feet high, and such 
a squawking I never heard in my life. 
I thought for a few moments they were 
going to light right down there by me. 
1 had killed their leader and they were 
lost without him and did not know what 
to do. If I had had four more loaded 
shells of any kind I could have easily 
killed all of them, as they were so close 
and stayed there so long. But I had 
no more shells and kad to be content 
just to stand and look at them. 

Now as to their weight. I took them 
home, and in the butcher shop, on scales 
that were tested as to accuracy, the 
two weighed exactly twenty-three 
pounds. They were both ganders. The 
old sentinel weighed fourteen pounds 
and the other, a young one, nine pounds. 
I gave the small one to a friend for 
New Year’s dinner and the old sentinel 
served a like purpose in my own home 
for family and a company of friends. 

They were the fattest birds I ever 
saw of any kind, having been feeding 
for two or three months on all the corn 
they could eat. I suppose that was the 
reason for their great weight, as they 
had nothing to do but eat and grow fat. 


») 
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They were the genuine old black- 
throated Canadian honkers, and when 
anyone tells me they won’t grow to 


weigh over ten pounds he has another 


guess coming. 

For the benefit of Mr. H. H. Brim- 
ley of Raleigh, N. C., will say: The 
senles these geese were weighed on 


were not like his fish story scales, but 


were tested and accurate; and if he 
never saw a wild goose that weighed 


over ten pounds his education has been 
sadly neglected, and he should go to 
Iowa and kill some of the corn-fed ones 
there in the fall and he will be con- 
vineed as to the contrary. 


Mo. F. A. KINSEY, M.D. 


Cougars as Cattle-Killers. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I have noticed 


several letters in Outdoor Life in re- 
gard to the scream of the cougar, so a 


few words on my part might not be 
out of order. A few winters ago, in 


the month of March, at about midnight, 
I was aroused from my sleep by a wail- 
ing ery. On opening the door I heard 
another cry on a ridge a little farther 
away. Then, after a few moments’ Si- 
lence, these cries were again repeated, 
but closer together. Then I could hear 
a series of grunts, or what I might de- 
scribe as between a short cough and a 
grunt, the noise constantly coming 
closer together. Then I could hear no 
more and went back to bed. A couple 


of hours later I was again aroused by 
the noise of a band of cattle on the 


Outdoor Life 


mountainside. Cow-bells were ringing 
and cattle were bawling and lowing, and 


amid all the turmoil the agonizing 
bleats of a small calf could be heard. 
One could plainly tell by its -pitiful 


sounding cries that something was kill- 
ing it. AS soon as it became daylight 
I went to where I had heard the first 
cries and grunts. There, sure enough, 
I found cougar tracks, 

Knowing of a rancher living a couple 
of miles distant who owned a pack of 
hounds, I rode over to his place and 
told him about it. We took his five 
dogs and our guns and after the mid- 
night prowlers we went. The dogs took 
the tracks at the place where I had 
heard the first disturbance and followed 
them up to where the cattle had made 
such a fuss. There the hounds started 
their bellowing as they wended their 
way down into a deep cafion. The 
voice of those hounds was the finest 
and most exciting I had ever heard. 
When we reached the bottom of the 
canon we found the dogs circling a big 
fir tree, and on the limbs above were 
planted two cougars, a male and a fe- 


male. After finishing our job we went 
back and found what was left of a 


small calf they had killed. 

Cougar, tho silent by nature, if trav- 
eling in pairs are apt to give voice. I 
encountered a similar experience a num- 
ber of years ago as that described above, 
but that is another story. 


Wash. ANTOINE LaTRACE. 





Northwestern Sportsmen Meet. 
Washington State Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Washing- 
ton State Sportsmen’s Association held 
their second annual convention in Yak- 
ima on December ist. Sixty delegates, 
representing twenty-seven counties, 
were in attendance. 

Prospective legislative action was dis- 
cussed ranging ali the way from the 
divorcement of the game and game fish 
department from the food fish depart- 
ment to the prohibition of the pump- 
gun question. It was decided to make 
the big fight at the next legislature for 
the separation of the two departments. 
Resolutions also were adopted asking 
legislation to provide funds for the de- 
struction of predatory animals and 
birds, and to make the state law con- 
form to the federal migratory bird law 


and treaty. 

The old commissioners and officers 
were re-elected, with Earl A. Fry of 
Seattle, executive chairman, and R. B. 
Nason of Tacoma, state secretary. This 
organization now numbers more than 
6,000 affiliated members. 

The next annual meeting will be held 
at Olympia, Wash. 


Oregon State Sportsmen’s League. 
At the annual convention of the Ore- 


gon State Sportsmen’s League, which 
was held in Portland, Ore., December 
Sth, resolutions were passed recom- 
mending that a referendum vote’ be 
taken at the next general election to 
separate the game and game-fish de- 
partments, and that a commission of 


five members be appointed by the gov- 
ernor to take charge of the game and 
game-fish departments, the members of 
the commission to be recommended to 
the governor as follows: 

The State Grange to recommend one 
commissioner, the combined approval of 
Reed College, University of Oregon and 
the Oregon Agricultural College to elect 


a second; the district forester of the 
United States Forest Service to recom- 
mend-a>third, the other two to be ap- 
pointed by recommendations from the 
Oregon Sportsmen’s League. 

Other resolutions of minor importance 
were also made. The conference was 
marked by the determination on the 
part of the state game warden and his 
associates to secure control of the 
league. This attempt was defeated and 
the sportsmen may look forward to hav- 
ing the game and commercial interests 
separated in both Washington and Ore- 
gon within the next year. 

The following officers were re-elected 
to serve during the ensuing year: Dr. 
A. K. Downs was re-elected president 
of the league. Other officials are: Dr. 
J. G. Gill of Lebanon, first vice presi- 
dent; Arthur Holgarth of Elgin, second 
vice president; S. C. Bartrum of Rose- 


burg, secretary-treasurer. 
Wash. H. C. COPELAND. 





The Wyoming-Montana Elk Crisis. 


Last month we devoted some space 
to the elk question, in which was pub- 
lished voluntary appeals from sports- 
men, stockmen, guides, ete., asking for 
help for these animals. Since the Jan- 
uary number went to press we have 
been active in making appeals to men 
whom we thought to be in a _ position 
to render help. 3ut more than two 
months ago, when we first learned of 
the fate that threatened the life of the 
Wyoming-Montana elk herds, we wired 
as follows to Governor Carey of Wyo- 
ming: 

Denver, Colo., Nov. 13, 1919. 
Governor Robert D. Carey, Cheyenne, 

Wyo.: 

Elk situation in Wyoming 
have reached an acute stage. 
besieged with many letters asking if 
something cannot be done to save the 
elk. Hope you may see extreme need of 
expending any funds available at suffi- 
ciently early date to forestall the begin- 
ning of starvation process. 

J. A. McGUIRE. 

Up to date we have received no reply 
to this message. 

At the beginning of the big October 
storm we understand that there were 
1,400 tons of hay available on the gov- 
ernment farm near Jackson, and we 
were further informed that Governor 
Carey had some $1,200 in funds avail- 
able for use in this direction. 

Three years ago the Wyoming legis- 
lature adopted a resolution bitterly re- 
senting “federal interference” in the 
management of the game of Wyoming. 
We hope that the egotism of that par- 
ticular legislature has subsided by this 
time and that a way can be opened by 
which the State of Wyoming can make 
good her boast of her ability to look 


seems to 
We are 


after her own game without govern- 
ment “interference.” Of course, gov- 


ernment interference consisting of 1,400 
tons of hay will not be resented. Now, 
to quote Dr. W. T. Hornaday, we would 
like to see Wyoming “interfere” with 
about 1,000 tons. 

The Biological Survey and the U. S. 
Forestry Service have been working 
hard during the past year or two to 
solve this perplexing problem. 

The plan worked out by Colonel 
Graves (of the Forestry Department) 
and Dr. Nelson (Biological Survey) is 
to have a permanent addition secured 
in Jackson Hole in order that a large 
increase in the hay production might 
be obtained to meet severe winter emer- 
gencies such as the present year is pro- 
ducing. Their idea is to be able to 
produce and have stored a number of 
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thousands of tons of hay which would 
he available on severe occasions. The 
need of this will increase from year to 
vear as the surrounding country is more 
and more occupied by livestock. In ad- 
dition to the purchase outright of the 
land north of the present winter elk 
refuge for permanent addition to it, 
they advise the close restriction of live- 
stock on areas to the south of Jackson 
Hole and of other areas lying east and 
north of it in order that the elk may 
have the grazing there afforded. At 
the same time, it is desired to have in 
each of these areas additional hay 
farms where hay will be put up and 
stored when needed. 

The proposed extension of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park south to Buf- 
falo Fork, a bill for which is now be- 
fore Congress, will be of much assist- 
unee in safeguarding the future of the 
elk, since it will include nearly all of 
ihe summer range of the southern elk 
herd and thus prevent the occupation 
of that region by livestock, and will 
also prevent hunting in that area. It 
is the idea of the Forestry and Biolog- 
ical Survey departments that the hunt- 
ing should be done umong elk on the 
public domain during their drift south 
trom their summer range in the ex- 
tended national park to their wintering 
sround in the Jackson Hole district. It 
will cost between $250,000 and $300.000 
to purchase the land needed in the 
Jackson Hole country. Unless this can 
be brought about the outlook for the 
¢reat southern elk herd: is becoming 
desperate. 

Some letters received since our Jan- 
uary number went to press are worth 
reproducing, including some _ photo- 
graphs showing the manner of trans- 
porting careasses of elk killed north of 
the Yellowstone Park: 


From a Resident of Jackson, Wyo. 


Jackson, Wyo., Dec. 1, 1919. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Just to keep you 
posted on elk conditions here, will say 
that the elk drifted down to the winter 
range the latter part of October, 
bunched up in bands of hundreds, look- 
ing for feed. The summer was dry. 
There is no grass; hardly enough vege- 
tation to make a “buttonhole bouquet.” 
There are about 1,500 tons of hay to feed 
about 20,000 elk this winter. 

The hills are full of wounded elk and 
carcasses, the result of reckless hunt- 
ers, and still nothing is done and no 
effort whatever is made to try to pre- 
serve this big, grand bunch of animal 
life. It is a crime and a disgrace to 
present-day civilization — premeditated 
slaughter and a wanton waste of thou- 
sands of pounds of the finest meat in the 
world scattered all over the hills. 

Is there not just one good sportsman 
in the United States who has “guts” 
enough to look the matter up. 

Right now—today— is the time. 

IMAN H. WILSON. 


From a Sportsman and Stock Raiser. 


Pisgah Forest, N. C., Dec. 5, 1919. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just re- 
turned from Jackson’s hole, and could 
not rest easy until I have told you some 
of the conditions existing there this 
vear. The government and state have so 
long put off the vital question of extra 
feed, ete., that this year will see the 
biggest loss ever known to the elk. In 
the opinion of several old-timers (I have 
observed it myself) the Jackson Hole 
herd has increased very much in the last 
two years, owing to the mild winters. 
There are very nearly 24,000 in this herd 
at present. Fourteen hundred tons of 
hay is absolutely all there is available 
this winter. When] left on November 24th 
the elk were nearly all south of Kelly 
(that is, south of the Grovant River) on 
the foothills and buttes—thousands of 
them—and nearly 5000 were estimated 
to be on the government ranch, eating 
off the swamp grasses that as a rule 
were not touched until about January 
Ist. Heavy early snows and no feed in 
the foothills are responsible. 

here is absolutely no outside feed, 
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UNLOADING ELK FROM YELLOWSTONE PARK 


and you can imagine what will be the 
result in case severe weather continues. 
I hate to think of it. How long will it 
be before Congress, which has squan- 
dered millions, will extend a helping 
hand to the last little band of starving 
elk? The Mondel extension of Yellow- 
stone Park will never help them. It 
will only give more summer range, and 
they have more of that now than they 
need. It is strictly a question (and I am 
not wasting printer’s ink in saying so) 
of more winter’s feed—and there are 
two solutions: For the government to 
buy more property adjacent to the gov- 
ernment ranches and have more hay— 
and in this connection spend an infini- 
tesimally small sum and drain the pres- 
ent swamp, so that several hundred 
more tons can be obtained—also to give 
the man now striving to run the ranch 
proper funds to carry on the work. It 
is true in this connection that there are 
several wishing to obtain more than 
their properties are worth, but this can 
readily be remedied by reliable govern- 
ment men. The other temporary solu- 
tion that I have heard several times is 
to give several of the herds of cattle 
that have used ranges within fifteen 
miles of the town of Jackson the right 
to use parts of the country directly 
south of the park, or on some of the 
reserves now set aside where the feed is 
never half eaten off and is buried under 
the snow from the middle of October un- 
til June. At present a few milk cows 
are not allowed on ranges near Jackson, 
and this has made a hard feeling toward 
the elk by the ranchmen. Keep the 
herds off the range mentioned above and 
give them range further north. 

I hope this may come to the attention 
of some congressman who has a soft 
feeling in his heart for the preservation 
of American wild life, and such a noble 
animal as the elk will not go the way of 
the buffalo. Some definite action must 
be taken or the continual remark of “it 
will be too late” will be a realized fact. 

I can’t help but add in connection 
with this that an awful mistake was 
made by the Wyoming legislators in al- 











TRAIN AT LIVINGSTON, MONT., NOV. 4, 1919 


lowing one guide to handle three men. 
I have heard, in this connection, that 
men who had never shot big game would 
form a big circle, with the guide prob- 
ably away off at one end, and coming 
onto a big band, would indiscriminately 
shoot into the bunch, wounding and 
killing the Lord only knows how many. 
Keep the guide with the man. 
R. W. EVERETT. 


From a Montana Sportsman. 
Miles City, Mont., Dec. 4, 1919. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Herewith some 
pictures of the recent slaughter of the 
great herd of elk that was forced to 
leave their summer and fall range in 
Yellowstone National Park because of 
the heavy fall of snow. These elk came 
out of the park along the northern 
boundary east of the Yellowstone River 
near Gardiner, Mont. There is daily 
train service to Gardiner from Living- 
ston and then about five miles by auto 
to one of the many camps that sprang 
up along the Yellowstone and in the 
vicinity of this large herd of elk. 

Because of the ease with which these 
elk could be reached there was a great 
rush of men to these grounds to get an 
elk. <As high as one hundred elk car- 
casses were shipped every day during 
the rush. A number of carcasses have 
been left in the hills because the meat 
was spoiled. This was due to improper 
care and dressing. Some -were loaded 
and shipped before they were cold; these 
were practically a loss to the owner by 
the time they reached home. 

I appeal to the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, the Campfire Clubs 
and each individual American to do their 
bit to perfect plans and carry them thru 
the proper channels, in order to preserve 
and perpetuate the elk, the greatest of 
all our wild game. We can do it; let’s 
try. CLARK WRIGHT. 











ELK READY FOR SHIPMENT AT LIVINGSTON, 


MONT., NOV. 4, 1919—A TYPICAL SCENE AT 
STATIONS WITHIN 200 MILES OF GARDINER. 
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Have your fur cap, 
gloves or other gar- 
4 ment made in Milwau- 
¢ kee, the tanning head- 
quarters of the middle 
west, Our experts will 
give you a splendid 
job and you will 


Save 50% 


through our improved method. Thirty years? 

successful experience tanning for customers 

throughout the United States and Canada. 

Ask your bank about us. Write for our 

book of Style Suggestions and instructions 

for preparing hides for tanning, 

JOHN FIGVED ROBE & TANNING CO. 

2942 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis, 
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| Skunk Are Easy to Trap. 

In the wilds, the more ferocious ani- 
| mals will politely pass the skunk by 
unless they are ravenously hungry, for 




















they wish to take no chances with the 











unpleasant scent that he can eject when 

















When planning your next outdoor trip 
don’t forget your 


¢ PERFECTION AIR BED 


These evenly-soft Air Mattresses can be 
used with perfect safety—no matter how 
wet orrocky the ground. They can be in- 
= flated inafew minutes ordeflated instant- 
7 ly and rolled in a bundle that almost fits 
your pocket. Invaluable for motor, yacht- 
ing and camping trips. Write for our 
catalogue and endorsement today. 
PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
127 Pacific St. BROOKLYN,N. Y. 
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auttucked. Thus the skunk has always 
counted on his smell to keep enemies 
away from him. In fact, he counts upon 
it too much, and is therefore easy to 
trap. 

Being unsuspicious, he wiil usually 
walk into unbaited traps, but where 
there are a number of dens, or where 
dens are hard to find, it is best to use 
bait—tainted meat with scent added to 
it. 

If you are making a den set, place 
| the trap just inside the entrance to the 
| den with the jaws lengthwise of the 
hole. Placed this way, the trap is more 














This Cruiser Outfit Makes Traveling a Joy 


With a Cruiser Outfit on your Ford Roadster you 
can make camp wherever you please — sleep high 
and dry on 4 real mattress with a good tent over 
you and do your own cooking. Not a TRAILER. 
Set A— Body attachment only . $60.00 
Set B-—- Body with tent, fok mes table, mattress 
and fender irons . . $150.00 
Set C—Complete Cruiser outfit ine luding atove, 

cooking utensils, furniture, bucket and axe, $200. 00) 

CRUISER MOTOR CAR CO. 
2004 E. Johnson St. Madison, Wis. 

















likely to land the skunk, since he will 
be more likely to step between the 
| jaws than over them. 

Usually it is not necessary to cover 
| the trap, for the skunk is not so wary 
| of steel objects as some of the others 
| of the animal kingdom. 

| In den sets it is a wise plan to place 
| just a bit of bait beyond the trap in 
| the den entrance. When there are a 
number of skunks about they are likely 
to pass the hole by with merely a sniff 
or two if there is no bait in it. But if 
| they smell the bait the chances are 





| they will investigate and step into the 




























Army Auction Bargains 


Tents $4.25 up| C W revolvers $2.65 up 
AD Saddles 4.65 up | Army aversacks .15 up 
as Uniforms 1.50 up | Knapsacks -75 wp 
» Wem Teamharness26.85| Army Gun slings .30 up 
wr; Spring.Rem cal. 30 single shot rifle for model 
1908 cartridges, $7.77 Balicart $3.50 per 100 
16 acres Army Goods. Large illustrated cyclo- 
—, = ference catalog—428 pages-- issue 
lled 50 cents. New Cireuler 10 cents 


FRANCIS. "BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Broadway, New York 



































Wrestling Book FREE 


xpert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
at undefeated champion and Pay dk ‘amous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


wickly learned by mail at home. Know the 
hay of eelf-defense ane jiu-jiteu. Have perfect 
health. Learn how i defend yourself. Handle big 
NG| men with ease. Send for free book. State your age. 
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trap. 

If you are trapping in the open, find 
a sandy spot, place the trap in a small 
hole and cover it with sand. Then 
sprinkle bait all around the trap. 

Another plan followed by many is to 
build an artificial den if a natural one 
isn’t to be found, placing the trap and 
bait as explained in the paragraph on 
den sets. 

Anything like a hollow log, a hole in 
a fence, wall, bank, or mound is a good 
place to set a trap. 





One Way to Trap Fox. 


Old trappers know that the fox will 
nearly always show marked interest in 








BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 










anything that looks like the remains of 
a campfire. Usually, too, he will dig 
| around in the ashes, doubtless enter- 
taining the belief that something in the 
way of food has been left there by his 
enemy—Man. 

| Therefore, when out trapping fox it 











| is a good plan to make a bed of ashes. 





On this bed of ashes place scraps of 
meat, being careful not to touch the 
meat with the bare hands, for that 
would give it the human scent and 
scare away the quarry. 

Bait the ash bed three or four times, 
aHowing the foxes to visit it unharmed 
Then set your trap, carefully covering 
it with the loose ashes. Next burn a 
little grass over the place where the 
trap is set to make the place look nat- 
ural. Stake the trap securely or else 
have a good clog on the end of your 
chain. Then put fresh bait near it, 
using leather gloves in this, as well as 
in previous operations. 

The fox, satisfied by reason of pre- 
vious visits that the ash bed is a fine 
source of supply, and a safe one, too, 
will be almost sure to spring the trap. 

Another good place to make a fox 
set is on logs or saplings that bridge 
streams, one trap at each end. Then 
if the first one fails to catch him you 
still have a chance with the second. 

In all operations for fox, be careful 
that you do not let the human scent 
get either on traps, food baits, or scents. 











Fur Publications. 


These publications are supplied 
free of charge by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, provided they have a sup- 
ply remaining for distribution. If 
not, the bulletins can be obtained 
from the superintendent of pub- 
lic documents at Washington at 
a cost of 5 cents each. 

“Laws Relating to Fur-Bearing 
Animals, 1918.” Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1022—1919 edition of U. 8. 
Game Laws may also be available 
by fall, 1919. 

“Economie Value of North 
American Skunks.” Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 587. 

“The Domesticated Silver Fox.” 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 795. 

“The Muskrat as a Fur Bearer.” 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 869. 


“Deer Farming in the United 
States.” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
830. 

“The Common Mole of Eastern 
United States.” Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 583. 

“Trapping Moles and Utilizing 
Their Skins.” Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 832. 

“The Muskrat.” Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 396. 

“Fur Farming as a Side Line.” 
Reprint from Yearbook separate 
693, 1916. 





























Experimenting With the .30-40 and 
the .30-1906 Cartridges. 


By C. S. Landis. 


Kor many years the .380-40 and the 
30-1906 cartridges have been regarded 
THE long range target cartridges 
ly American riflemen. As our high- 
power military rifles have been re- 


stricted to the use of these two cart- 
ridges, they have been developed to an 
unusual degree, until they give most 
ustonishingly regular results in the line 
of accuracy. 

Hunters have recognized their ster- 
ling qualities and the thousands of hunt- 
ing rifles and remodeled military rifles 
using these cartridges that are found 
in the hunting fields are sufficient evi- 
dence of their popularity among sports- 
men. 

Many these two 


riflemen consider 


cartridges as being of entirely different 
type, when in reality they are exactly 
the same type, with the exception that 
capable 


the .80-1906 is of a slightly 





Target No. 1.—Score 73; 15 shots at 500 yds., 
sing a load of 39.0 grs. Hercules “W. A. 30 
il.’ powder and 180-gr. spitzer bullet in Krag 
ifle. Shot by C. S. Landis, 4-9-19. 


higher velocity, due to its larger pow- 
ler capacity. 

The continued use of the 220-grain 
‘ound nose bullet in the .30-40 has kept 
he eartridge far behind the position 
that it could occupy if loaded with the 
180-grain spitzer bullet. When so load- 
d, it compares very favorably in ac- 
curacy and killing power with the .30- 
1906 up to 500 yards or over, unless 
the 30-1906 is loaded with the 180-grain 
spitzer bullet and an extremely heavy 
powder charge, a load similar to that 
used by many long range military 
marksmen for shooting at 1,000 and 
1,200 yards. 

Another reason for the .30-40 not at- 
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taining and holding a degree of popu- 
larity which it deserves is that the am- 
munition furnished for this caliber by 
the War Department has always been 
of extremely poor quality, and, as a 
result, this cartridge has lost popular- 
ity among military riflemen, who have 
transmitted their views to the hunters. 

Some months ago I had reason to try 
out a series of loads in both the .30- 
1906 and the .380-40 cartridges in Spring- 
field and Krag rifles, and the compar- 
ative results were so interesting to me 
that I am passing them along for the 
readers of this magazine. Many of us 
are inclined to believe that the .30-1906 
cartridge will far outeclass the .30-40 
for accuracy over ordinary and long 
range hunting ranges, such as 200 to 
500 yards, but actually they will show 
almost exactly equal accuracy, if used 
in rifles of the same type having simi- 
lar sights, and if the .80-40 is loaded 
with a type of spitzer bullet adapted 
to accurate work in the long lead type 
of chamber of the .30-40 rifle. It would 
be extremely interesting to test the .30- 


So 





Target No. 2.—White dots represent 10 shots 
with 180-gr. spitzer bullet. Lined dots represent 
8 shots with 220-gr. bullets. Very irregular fish- 
tail wind, 2 pts. windage- average with spitzer 
bullets. Shot by ©. S. Landis, 4-10-19. 


40 cartridges loaded with the 150-grain 
spitzer bullet in a Mauser type bolt ac- 
tion rifle, actually chambered for this 
short spitzer bullet. The fact that the 
.30-40 rifles are chambered for the 220- 
grain bullet has made it extremely dif- 
ficult to obtain any true idea of the 
value of the .30-40 150-grain load for 
that rifle. 

The situation is much the same as 
when shooting the .22 short cartridge 
in a rifle that is chambered for the .22 
long rifte cartridge, the only difference 
being that the twist of the rifling for 
the .30-40-150 is approximately correct, 
but the bullet must jump from _ the 














Target No. 3.—Score 96; 20 shots at 500 yds., 
using a load of 39.0 grs. Hercules ““W. A. 30 cal.” 
powder and 180-gr. spitzer bullet in a Krag rifle. 
Shot by C. S. Landis, 4-9-19. 


mouth of the shell until it reaches the 
rifling. Probably a closer but rather 
overdrawn comparison is the use of the 
adapters in the .22 caliber Springfield 
gallery rifle. 

There is no doubt that the .30-1906 is 
considerably superior to the .30-40-150 
Krag load, even when the .30-40 is used 
in a rifle chambered for it, because the 
.30-1906 may be just as easily loaded 
to give 200 to 300 feet per second more 
velocity. The great advantage of the 
.30-1906 is that we can always secure 
the same energy at 200 or 300 yards 
with the Springfield that we can secure 
at 100 with the Krag. The same su- 
periority will also hold good with the 
172 and 180-grain sullets so far as the 
energy is concerned, but the velocity 
difference will not be as marked. There 
is in addition the feeling of superiority 
felt by the owner of the .30-1906 that 
is of great benefit to him. He ean al- 
ways secure the results obtained with 
any cartridge of power than the 
one he is using, but he cannot reverse: 
the process. 


A lack of time has prevented me from 


less 





Target No. 4.—Score 96; 20 shots at 500 yds., 
using a load of 49.4 grs. Hercules “W. A. 30 eal.” 
powder and 
rifle. 


150-gr. spitzer bullet 


in a Springfield 
Shot by C. S. 9. ai 


Landis, 4-9-1 
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trying the 150-grain load in the .30-40, 
but I did have four consecutive days 
of shooting under practically perfect 
weather conditions, excepting some 
mirage, and the results obtained with 
some of these loads show very well 
comparatively, as they were fired by 
the same riflemen under practically 
identical conditions. My errors of aim 
and holding were nearly equal for all 
and will give a good idea of the com- 
parative results that the practical rifle- 
man will secure in the hunting field 


and on the target range so far as ac- 
curacy is concerned. 


I wish to call par- 





THE PRONE POSITION AND RANGE, 
Photo taken just after placing 8 shots out of 10 
in a 4x5 in. group at 300 yds., rapid fire. 


ticular attention to the two 20-shot 
groups, as they were fired on the same 
day, using the same type of powder for 


both cartridges, and shooting under 
ideal weather conditions, each bullet 
hole being accurately spotted by the 


aid of a 45-power telescope. One can 
saSily see a 1-inch target paster at 500 
yards when using this glass. 

Our shooting ability may vary from 
day to day, even without our being 
aware of it, and scores show on differ- 
ent days are not as accurate a method 
of comparison as when they are shot 
slowly and carefully on the same day. 
The only thing to avoid is so to pro- 
long the shooting as to cause eye-strain, 
nervousness, ov trembling from the con- 
tinued nervous strain of attempting to 
hold each one of twenty consecutive 
shots on an infinitesimally small mark 
at long range. 

Many hunters jeer at the careful 
methods adopted by some target shots, 





KIND OF EQUIPMENT USED IN TESTING RIFLE AMMUNITION ON THE RANGE. 
SHOOTING. 
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but the ability to “let off’? twenty or 
forty consecutive shots at a 500 or 
1,000-yard target with a minimum error 
of holding and pulling is a real gift— 
one only acquired by long and careful 
practice. Those who have not tried it 
have usually much to learn in this re- 
spect, not the least of which is that 
good shooting depends in large meas- 
ure on nothing more or less than pull- 
ing midway between heart-beats. Good, 
even heart action is more important to 
a long-range target shot who shoots 
from the prone position than good eye- 
sight, calm nerves or so-called physical 
condition. 

Such matters as the relative killing 
qualities of various cartridges cannot 
be compared on a target range. Neither 
are comparative muzzle energies or the 
remaining energies at any one range a 
true value of their comparative killing 
qualities. Ability to combine penetra- 
tion and severe laceration is not de- 
pendent upon any one thing, but is the 
result of the combination of velocity, 
bullet weight, bullet form and shape, 
and various other qualities united in 
such manner as to secure these results. 

Probably the greatest advantage of 
the 180-grain spitzer bullet, in addition 
to its greater accuracy and flatter tra- 
jectory, is its ability to “buck the wind” 
so much better than the old 220-grain 
bullet. 

To test this, I took a Krag rifle to 
the range on a very windy day and 
shot a ten-shot score with the 180-grain 
load and an eight-shot group with the 
regular 220-grain bullet. There was a 
very irregular fishtail wind blowing. 
The two scores are shown herewith on 
the same target to indicate the differ- 
ence in results secured. 30th loads 
were carefully hand-loaded and should 
have shown about equal accuracy, but 
look at the difference in results. The 
180-grain load was affected very little 
by the wind, while the other group was 
badly scattered. 

In addition to showing better accu- 
racy, the spitzer load has a big advan- 
tage in trajectory. It is a very pleas- 
ant load to shoot. The recoil is not 
severe and the rifle is not nearly as 
hard to clean as a Springfield, tho it 
was shot without mobilubricant. 

This 180-grain load has a muzzle en- 
ergy of about 2,100 foot-pounds, and, 
due to the shape and weight of the bul- 
let, holds it well and delivers it in the 
form of a bullet that will show good, 
even penetration. It is a load that will 
drive thru a heavy animal like a moose 
or bear and smash bones as it goes, 
rather than giving excess surface lacer- 
ation and poor penetration like some of 
the high velocity, small caliber rifles 
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using a short, light bullet. 
these are notoriously poor killers, but 
good wounders of large game. 

The loads illustrated herewith may 
be of value in supplying some riflemen 


with data that will enable them to have 


greater success in the hunting fields. 

The photographs of the prone posi- 
tion and range paraphernalia will show 
how they may properly test ammuni- 
tion in their own rifles so that they 
may have confidence in the results that 
will be secured from its use. 

The targets shown are the Standard 
Military B with a 20-inch bullseye. 





An All-Round Shotgun. 
By Chas. Askins. 


I am not a strong believer in an all- 
round gun, and I think have so ex 
pressed myself many times in the past. 
However, conditions are not normal. 
Guns cost a great deal more than they 
used to a half-dozen years ago, increas- 
ing in price from 25 to 100 per cent. 
The manufacturers are not to blame for 
this as far as I can learn. Wages ot 
workmen are excessively high and raw 
material is much higher than it used 
to be. It seems to me possible that 
conditions will become worse in place 
of better; workmen on guns may ask 
for a 60 per cent boost in wages with 
a five-hour day—nobody can tell what 
will happen yet. But this we do know 
—guns are up, and they are not com- 
ing down in the immediate future. 

Under the circumstances some of us 
will have to be contented with one gun, 
and, of course, we will want to use 
this gun for whatever we happen to 
find to shoot at. The greater the scar- 
city of game the more desirable the 
gun which will take in anything we do 
happen to find. We may have to shoot 
a rabbit or two, a quail or two, a duck 
or two, or a crow or two, all in the 
course of one day, where ordinarily we 
would have shot nothing but quail and 
required no gun other than one adapted 
to the small birds. I am speaking of 
conditions as they appear to be in Ok- 
lahoma, where not one bevy of quail 
‘an be found where there were ten 
two years ago. I have not killed a 
quail in nearly two years. Shooters 
are not responsible for the present scar- 
city of the birds; they were winter- 
killed last winter. 

I fancy that it will be much the same 
in other sections of the country. <A 
friend writes me that grouse are so 
scarce in the East that he cannot af- 
ford to shoot one, but will use his shot- 
gun mostly on foxes. A correspondent 
from Virginia says that his state is en- 
joying a land boom; that land has ap- 
preciated in value, with the result of 
sacrificing much of their good quai! 
cover. A North Carolinian makes about 
the same assertion when he says that 
the price of wheat has led the farmers 
of his state to sow every available acre, 
instead of letting it lie fallow, as used 
to be done, when the stubble afforded 
fine cover and forage for the birds. | 
suppose something will be found mili- 
tating against the game wherever we 
go. 

I didn’t start to write about game 
conditions, however, but to say some- 
thing about the gun which might be 
made to answer for what shooting we 
may obtain. My friend, Sweeley, says 
that he can take a choked 12 and make 
it throw any kind of pattern he wants. 
but most of us cannot take the time to 
experiment with loads or to hand-load 
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iumunition, but will have to be con- 
tent with the gun as it comes from the 
factory and the ammunition issued by 
the manufacturers, 

Now, for the all-round gun, which I 
will here maintain is a 12-gauge—few 
will doubt but it will have to be either 
a 12 or a 16. The 16 I may take up 
in a subsequent article. The special 12 
is one thing and the all-round 12 is an- 
other—few will dispute that. For ex- 
ample, a 12-gauge trap gun (single bar- 
rel now preferred) is just about use- 
less for any other purpose, and the 
same might be said of a 9-pound 12-bore 
duck gun with 3-inch chambers. The 
opposite holds as well, for a 12 of a 
weight of six pounds, intended for 2% 
drams of powder and an ounce of shot, 
will make a sorry showing on the ducks. 

If we are looking for an all-round gun 
the first problems to be settled are 
those of weight and power—weight of 
arm and power to be expected from 
that arm are pretty closely related. In- 
dividual notions and tendencies’ will 
largely govern weight of piece. One 
mun will not tolerate an upland gun 
weighing over seven pounds, while an- 
other and smaller man will tote eight 
and think nothing of it. One man will 
declare that a 7-pound gun kicks time 
out of him, while another will main- 
tain that he never feels the kick. One 
Imun may assert that he can get just 
as good results from three drams of 
powder and an ounce and an eighth 
of shot as he can from any charge, even 
when shooting ducks, while another 
stoutly avers that anything less than 
314, drams of powder and 144 ounces 
of shot is a squib load, not to be con- 
sidered in fowl shooting. 

Be all this as it may, it will gener- 
ally be admitted that an all-round 12 
must be of medium weight, and, as a 
rule, moderately loaded. The late 
George Work of New York once made 
a fine score at live pigeons using a 
featherweight 12 (534 pounds), loaded 
with 83144 drams of powder and 14 
cunees of shot, but at that he made 
very few converts to such a gun and 
load, 

‘or my own use (granted the gun 
hid but one set of barrels and I should 
prefer two sets) the 12-bore general 
purpose gun would weigh about 74 
pounds. With others it might vary from 
7 to 7% pounds, but it ought to be 
somewhere between. A gun weighing 
over 7% pounds will prove burdensome 
to carry on quail, and one under 7 is 
too light for loads sufficiently power- 
ful for waterfowl. <A 74-pound gun 
vith 28 or 80-inch barrels will balance, 

d the barrels can be made stiff enough 

withstand any ordinary factory 
charge, A 7-pound high-grade gun will 
do that, too, and then it is a mere 
tter of tolerating recoil. We will, 
herefore, leave the weight optional 

h the individual—anywhere from 7 
to 71% pounds. 

The question of barrel length will 
hob up more than likely, and _ there 
again men will differ. For the field 
Sin and the knockabout many will ad- 

‘ate short barrels, barrels of 24 and 

inches. Good results can be had 
from a double gun with 24-inch barrels, 
I know; it will shoot nearly as hard 

‘an arm with longer tubes and will 
handle faster in the brush. I do not 

‘e the short barrels myself in any 
sun, small bore, large bore, or rifle. 

want the longer sighting plane and 
' wish the noise removed a bit farther 

om my ears. My personal opinion is 
hat half the fear of recoil is not due 












‘The Wetproof Shells 


ALL Remington UMC shells are WETPROOF. The 
amous “Nitro Club.” “Arrow” and “New Club” shells 
have always been good. WETPROOFING made them better. 


An important difference between WETPROOF shells and ordinary shells 
lies in the WETPROOF process, exclusively owned and patented by Reming- 
ton UMC. What's the use of buying ordinary shells when you can get 
WETPROOF at no greater cost to you? 


emingto 
Ré UMC 1 
for Shooting Right 










WETPROOF is not the name of a brand of shells. It isa 
great forward step in shotshell manufacture originated and 
developed by Remington UMC. WETPROOF shells are 
WETPROOEFED in body, crimp and top wad. The shell is 
sealed against wet. Neither rain, mist, fog nor salt air will 
affect WETPROOF shells. They'll work just as smoothly 
through your shotgun after a thorough SOAKING as if they 
had just been taken from your dealer's shelf. 






Ask your dealer for Remington UMC ehells. Make sure that 
your shooting will be as good in wet weather as in fair weather. 


And look for the Red Ball on the box. 
Write us for WETPROOF Folder 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Incorporated 





Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York City 
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to the actual weight or force of the 
kick, but to the noise. If we could 
shoot a gun which made no report the 
kick would trouble us little. Of course, 
I am judging this more or less from 
the personal standpoint, having a sen- 
sitive left ear. Anyhow, I want my gun 
to have 28-inch barrels, or, at the short- 
est, not less than 26, unless the arm is 
a repeater, which is another story. In 
this article I shall treat double guns 
only. 

Having settled the matter of barrel 
length, and settle it to suit yourself, 
the question comes up of boring and 
loads. Logically, full chokes are _ in- 
tended for long range work, and if shot 
are to kill at a distance they must have 
size and velocity, be started with plenty 
of powder. The best long range gun 
and load that I know of is a full choke, 
30 or 32-inch barrels, 3-inch chambers, 
square ended without cone, shells load- 
ed with 4 drams of Dupont, gas check 
metal wads, “choke shield” of brass, 
and 1% ounces of No. 4 shot. The gun 
should weigh eight pounds or more. 
This gun ought to pattern around 8UV 
per cent and be deadly at fifty to sixty 


yards. We wouldn’t call it an all-round 
gun. All we ought to expect of the 


latter gun is effectiveness at from fifty 
feet to 120—maybe less. Doing away 
with the weight and the load we had 
as well do away with some of the choke. 
A full-choked pattern from a gun with 
a light powder charge looks pretty on 


paper, but the ducks never show the 
pattern. 
The most effective double 12 that I 


know on quail is bored improved cylin- 
der in the first barrel and quarter choke 
in the second. The pellets need not 
be heavier than No. 8, for they ure not 
to be driven far. The first barrel will 
kill well up to twenty-five yards and 
the second to thirty or a trifle farther. 
Such a gun is in line with the modern 
idea, the one adapted by trapshooters, 
that the gun ought to be bored for the 
distance at which we expect to kill and 
not for any other distance—no use for 
an effective choke at forty yards if we 
are only to shoot at thirty. What we 
have in this improved cylinder first and 
quarter choked second, however, is a 
quail gun pure and simple—it might do 
pretty well on ruffed grouse, but is a 
poor thing on snipe and worthless on 
ducks. It is a little too open for an 
all-round gun, anyhow, which implies 
compromises of various kinds. 

My gun—always keeping in mind now 
that it is the only gun I am to have, 
and that I am to shoot quail, snipe, 
woodeock, grouse and some ducks— 
would be 50 per cent or quarter choked 
in the first barrel and either half or 
three-quarter choked in the second. The 
gun weighing 744 pounds, as specified, 
I'd load it with 8 drams of powder and 
14% ounces of shot, as a rule, for up- 
land work. On ducks, I’d increase the 
powder to 3% drams, possibly 344, and 
13/16 ounces of shot—pellets not to be 
larger than No. 6, and maybe not larger 
than No. 7. Guns lighter should be 
charged more lightly, and a 74%4-pound 
gun would handle any factory load, as 
I have said. However, little use will 
be found for the heavier loads unless 
we improve the choke. 

A gun with a 50 per cent choke will 
pattern 225 pellets of No. 8 shot at 
forty yards, charge being 1% ounces. 
It will kill at twenty-five yards—het 
on it—kill more surely than any gun 
ever built will at forty yvards. There 
wrong with this gun and 
the world, except don’t try 
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shots beyond its reach. Consider thirty 
yards the effective limit of this bore 
and charge, cutting loose with the other 
barrel at birds beyond that distance. 
It will kill ducks just as far as it will 
quail, for the pellets are traveling fast 
under thirty yards and enough of them 
will be placed on the big mark. The 
ducks require No. 7 shot in such an 
open barrel, and No. 6 is the very larg- 
est size that will pattern densely 
enough. 

The second barrel, if it is to be used 
mostly afield, should be half or 60 per 
cent choked; if ducks are to be shot 
largely, then three-quarters choke. A 
three-quarter choke barrel should pat- 
tern at forty yards with No. 8 shot from 
485 to 3800 pellets. It will kill quail, 
snipe, chickens or ruffed grouse at 
thirty-five yards with monotonous reg- 
vlarity, and with No. 6 shot should do 
the business for ducks. The average 
duck shot who has but a moderate 
amount of practice can do better exe- 
cution with a half choke than he can 
with one choked to the limit. He will, 
therefore, not be handicapped a_ parti- 
cle with this three-quarter choked bar- 
rel, 

This 7%4-pound gun is, I suppose, 
ubout as close to the one-gun-to-the- 
man, all-purpose weapon as will ever 
be developed. I should consider it a 


nearly perfect weapon on quail and 
ruffed grouse where execution is the 
chief consideration. On snipe and 


chickens the handicap of the open bar- 
rel would not be severe, tho I should 
prefer a half choke in the right. For 
decoying ducks where they are coming 
in well it will do about as good execu- 
tion as a full choke of heavier weight. 
l’‘or pass shooting or shooting sea duck 
it is not the thing. 

As compared with smaller bores of 
like weight, it will pattern closer than 
the 16, maximum loads being used in 
both, and tho the smaller bore will have 
the higher velocity, yet this is a minor 
matter at moderate ranges. Few or no 
16s can be made to pattern equal to a 
74-pound 12 with 14% ounces of shot, 
or even with 1% ounces of shot, the 16 
being loaded with an ounce. Indeed, 
it has been pretty well established that 
the larger the bore of the gun the 
closer or narrower the circle into which 
it will shoot. This would not be true 
were the reduction of loads carried to 
an extreme in the 12, but it is true 
when the maximum 16-gauge load of 3 
drams of powder and an ounce of shot 
is used in both guns. With the 3-dram, 
1-ounce load the 12 will outshoot the 
16 in two guns out of three, and, of 
course, the 12 doesn’t stop there and 
the 16 does. 

Many may doubt that a 12 will do 
good work with such a light load as 3 
drams and 1 ounce. I wouldn’t delib- 
erately select this charge myself, but 
I remember that once on a time a cou- 
ple of us had planned to go duck shoot- 
ing and all the loads we could buy were 
®> drams of Dead Shot and 1 ounce of 
sixes. We had many misgivings, being 
accustomed to 3% drams and 1% 
eunces, but the ducks seemed to be 
pulled down with customary regularity. 
Beginning one day at 2 o’clock we had 
125 ducks the next day at 11:30. Had 
we been shooting 16s with the same 
charge we should thereafter have sworn 
by the small gauge. 

As to a 20, there isn’t any 20 which, 
with its normal factory load, will shoot 
equal to a full-choked 12 with 3 drams 
of powder and an ounce of shot. A 
full-choked 12 will pattern 70 per cent 








of its load, even when that load is but 
an ounce. This 70 per cent is 280 pel- 
lets. A 20, bored equally well, will pat- 
tern but about 65 per cent, or from 220 
to 225. The 20 will have a slight ad- 
vantage in velocity, but not enough so 
that it can be detected in the amount 
of lead taken. 

In the history of gun-making no gauge 
of shotgun has ever been so well de- 
veloped as has the 12-bore of today. 
It is to be had in every model ever in- 
vented, in every practicable weight, for 
almost any sort of ammunition that a 
man could imagine he wanted. Bird 
collectors can secure a charge of 2% 
drams and % of an ounce, and the 
English have a_brass-cased 12 that 
shoots 4% drams of powder and 1% 
ounces of shot. Between these call for 
the combination you desire and get it. 

If any gun is to be had at a moderate 
price it is a 12. If any ammunition is 
to be had at a fair price it will be 
12-gauge ammunition. Good 12-bore 
shells cost little, if any, more than good 
28-gauge containing but about half the 
powder and shot. I have kicked about 
this many a time as a rank injustice 
to other bores, but it is a fortunate sit- 
uation just now for the man who can 
own but one gun. He ean find a 12 in 


stock if any gun is, and he ean find 
12-bore ammunition in the country store 
if any is carried. If a bargain is to 
be had in guns or ammunition, that 
bargain will be found in 12-bore guns 
and ammunition. 


Much can be said for the small bores 
from an ethical standpoint; much can 
be said for them from an artistic stand- 
point, and much as to the eternal fit- 
ness of things; but from a purely prac- 
tical standpoint nothing can be said. 
The man who prefers to use a full 
choked 20 to an open-bored 12 for up- 
land shooting deserves credit for sports- 
manship; the man who can see the ar- 
tistic superiority of the slender and 
stanch 16 to the stubby and strong 12 
may have to satisfy his artistic sense 
with the smaller bores; the man who 
thinks it an outrage to throw 144 ounces 
of lead at a 4-ounce bird has sound 
logic to back him; but he who has lit- 
tle chance to shoot anyhow, and but 
one gun to shoot with—well, he can’t 
do better than to stop with the 12. 

I own one of these all-round 12s my- 
self and find that it goes with me 
pretty often under certain circum- 
stances. It has two sets of barrels, with 
the lighter, weighing a bare 7 pounds, 
with 28-inch barrels. The first barrel 
is bored to 50 per cent choke and the 
second 55. One barrel throws No. 8 
shot the better and the other 7%. It 
is a good quail gun, and when the shoot- 
ing is hard, windy weather and the 
birds wild, I take it. With the second 
set of barrels, 30-inch, half and three- 
quarter choked, the gun is a good one 
on snipe or ducks. With this set of 
barrels the gun weighs 7 pounds 6 
ounces and shoots the heaviest factory 
loads without discomfort, tho I usually 
lace a recoil pad on the butt for duck 
shooting. 

It happens now and again, pretty 
often in fact, that I am making trips 
here and there away from home. Per- 
haps a rifle goes with me, and I am 
unwilling or unable to carry more than 
two guns. In that case the 12-gauge, 
all-round gun, with its two sets of bar- 
rels, is sure to go. Whatever the small 
game, or whatever the game conditions, 
I am all fixed with one set of barrels 
or the other. It has gone with me to 
Texas on two trips for bob-white quail, 
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Here are the Trout— 
and these are the Lures 


This catch---and many, many similar to it---is the result of appealing to the cautious, wily trout 
with lures designed to delight his most discriminating taste. And his taste, as fly-rod anglers 
well know, is particular---yes, even fastidious. 


SOUTH BEND 
QUALITY TACKLE 


Includes Trout Lures in a most complete variety 
of types, colors and descriptions 














The Trout Oreno---A wonderfully effective trout lure made primarily 
for fly-rod casting. Has the same wobbling. diving, erratic action in the water as 
wonderful Bass-Oreno. Length 1% inches. Also successfully used for bass and 
other game fish. 

The Emerson Hough Buck-tail Trout Fly---Designed by the well 
known sportsman. The breathing, life-like qualities of buck-tail hairs, make it 
mighty effective and one of the surest killers. Supplied in various hook sizes, 
snelled or T. D. eye ringed. 

The Pacific Coast Trout Fly---Originally designed for the West, but 
has also proven unusually effective in other waters. Brown color withred tail. In 
various hook sizes snelled. 

The Fuzzy Body Buck-tail Spinner---A rough body buck-tail fly 
with wings. Variety of colors and sizes. Supplied with or without spinner. Flies 
are either straight eye, ringed, or snelled. 

In addition to the above trout lures---South Bend Quality Tackle includes many 
more--as well as a complete line of baits and lures, which have proven successful 
in all fresh water game-fishing and for many species of salt water fish. 


Send for “The Days of Real Sport” 


A postal brings it. Illustrated by Briggs the cartoonist, it tells a live *‘boyhood 
days” fishing tale. Shows in color the complete line of Quality Tackle. 

















EMERSON HOUGH' \\ 
BUCK-TAIL FLY 
-No.1629 








Demand South Bend Quality Tackle in golden-rod-yellow 
boxes bearing the below trade-mark. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
9282 High St. South Bend. Ind. 


(QUALITY TACKLE } 
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Speedy Work with the Short Gun. 
In the Testing Department. 


By Ed McGivern. 


While carrying on a series of experi- 
ments with electric timing machines, 
in order to decide certain questions re- 
lating to pistols, revolvers and their 
cartridges, I decided to visit the gun 
and ammunition factories and make fur- 
ther tests for certain purposes. While 
at the Colt factory at Hartford, Conn., 
during the past year, [ met Mr. J. H. 
Fitzgerald, who has charge of the test- 
ing department. I found him very pleas- 
ant and accommodating, and he readily 
agreed to make many tests that I was 
interested in. Naturally, speed 
of fire came in for its share of 
attention and the results were 
very interesting. Some of them 
I mention here: 

As the “quick draw” has been 
getting a good deal of mention 
of late, I asked Mr. Fitzgerald 
to try that style of shooting first. 
He very readily agreed and I ad- 
justed the timer and told him to 
get ready. I asked him to hold 
his hand at least 14 inches from 
the gun, and when I pressed the 
contact on the timer, which 
would be the same as if I were 
reaching for my gun, he was to 
reach for his gun, draw it and 
place a shot on the paper target 
arranged for that purpose. This 
made conditions about equal to 
having two gunmen watching 
each other, ready to shoot at the 
first hostile sign on the part of 


either, and results were very 
good. Mr. Fitzgerald repeated 


this stunt for me several times, 
and I am pleased to state that 
he can draw the .45 Automatic 
Colt from holster at right side, 
using his left hand and drawing 
across the stomach, placing a 
shot on the target which was 15 
inches square, placed 10 yards 
distant, in 35/100 of a second. 
Any one of the shots would have 
been fatal to a man. He repeat- 
ed the performance — several 
times. Pictures show him ready 
for the draw and just after the 
shot has been fired, this being 
the best example, showing as it 
did just how fast a man really 
can draw and shoot a gun ef- 
fectively, that I have ever been 
lucky enough to witness. I very 
thoroly appreciated having a 
man like him for the chief actor. 
He is the best all-round two- 
handed shooter, with all sizes 
and calibers of revolvers and 
pistols at all ranges, that I have 
ever: had the pleasure of imeet- 
ing. 

In the quick-draw shooting he ‘ 
does not draw his gun and then — 
point it forward, as most of us 
do. He turns the body about 
quarter way round and _ shoots 
when the gun leaves the holster 
in the position clearly shown in 
the picture. This is a very fast, 
and, as results show, also a very 
effective style of shooting. 

Mr. Fitzgerald shoots 
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some- 
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All targets were made by J. 
each case 
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automatic, U. 
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thing like 2,600 shots a day in his regu- 
lar He shoots with right hand 
awhile, then with the left hand awhile; 
changing from one to the other does not 
seem to make any difference whatever. 
I watched him closely, but could see no 
material difference. He has the walls 
of his office covered with thousands of 
test targets, all shots grouped in the 
center, perfect scores, shot at all of the 
regulation distances. Using as he does, 
different guns for every target, the cal- 
ibers run from .22 to .45 and are shot 
as they come—not assorted to suit his 
convenience, but just as they come from 
the assembling rooms. It seems to make 
no difference whatever to this human 
shooting machine. 

One day while testing out .45 auto- 
matics, one of the boys from the office 
brought in a .22 automatic to have a 
new sight put on and adjusted and the 
gun targeted. Mr. Fitzgerald laid aside 
the rack of .45s and in a few minutes 
had finished the job, winding up with 


tests. 
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POSSESSION. 
H. Fitzgerald, off-hand. 


indicates bullseye. Targets reduced 


bull. 


.22 automatic, U. M. C. 


at 8 yds., with Army Special gun for aerial test, belonging to 
McGivern, 5-in. barrel, five shots, 1%-in. bull. 
with .45 automatic, five shots, 1%4-in. bull. 

with .45 automatic, five shots; 14-in. target. 


Circle in 
in size one-half. 
at 15 yds., July 31, with Colt Army Special; six shots; 
No. 3—at 15 yds., with Colt Army Special, six 
shots; July 31, 2%4-in. bull. No. 4—at 15 yds., July 31, with 
Army Special, six shots, 2%-in. bull. 
19, with 


No. 5—at 15 yds., July 
cartridges, six shots, 2%-in. 
bull—companion to 45 auto target. No. 6—after 2000 continuous 
shots; at 15 yds., 10 shots rapid fire, with .22 Automatic Colt, 
5:30 p. m., time 27 seconds, U. M. C. cartridges, 2%-in. bull. 
No. 7—after 2000 continuous shots; at 15 yds., with Colt .45 
M. C. cartridges, seven shots, 2%-in. bull. No. 1— 


No. 8—at 12 ft., 
No. 9—at 12 ft., 





a perfect ten-shot score from the little 
22. This struck me as a very practical 
test of real shooting ability. After fin- 
ishing the rest of the .45 autos he made 
the following tests for me: 

Using a .82 Police Positive, he shot 
five shots in one second, placing all 
five shots in a space covered by my 
hat—size of group, 8144 inches—at 20 
yards, using a reduced silhouette of a 
man for the target. He then shot a .25 
automatic, eight shots in 11/5, then 
11/10, then 1 second flat—all hitting 


24-inch target placed 10 yards from 
shooter. He next shot .45 converted 


Colt revolver, using the .45 automatic 
cartridge. He loaded this gun with six 
of the cartridges used for testing out 
the .45 automatic barrels. These ¢cart- 
ridges are purposely loaded very much 
heavier than the regular service cart- 
ridge, giving excessive pressures, and 
are intended for testing purposes only. 
The recoil was extremely heavy, yet the 
six shots were fired in 11/5 seconds. 
Gun and shooter were O. K. and 
the target showed six holes in 
the upper part. This was a very 
unusual experiment, but shows 
what training will do with a real 
man behind the gun. 

All testing of revolvers and 
automatic pistols is done by Mr. 
Fitzgerald on the targets by 
shooting strictly off hand, no 
rests of any kind being used by 
him. His rapid-fire shooting is 
done the same way. For instance, 
he shot six shots from Army 
Special Colt revolver in 9/10 
second, using it double action. 
Later, with same gun, he shot 
three shots single action (that 
is, raising the hammer by hand), 
and the next three shots double 
action, in 11/5 seconds, all hits 
on target. 

He tried out the .22 automatic 
pistol at my request, as I was 
interested in some tests with 
this gun. He did not want to 
have the time appear in print 
until later, so I am holding it, 
but Til say it was unbelievably 
fast. You will get the full par- 
ticulars later and it will sur- 
prise some folks. 

I found Mr. Fitzgerald willing 
to try anything with the guns. 
He has had unlimited experi- 
ence and knows the game excep- 
tionally well. From him I se- 
cured a great deal of valuable 
data relating to pistols and re- 
volvers. He is one of the finest 
fellows I ever met and is a won- 
der with any kind of a one-hand 
gun. Personally, I have never 
seen his equal. 

I called his attention to an ar- 
ticle in Outdoor Life for August, 
1919, page 113, “Flopping the 
Smoke Wagon,” by C. Thomas, 
wherein the latter wrote that the 
best the Colt Special Army 
model WILL DO, with rest and 
every first aid to accuracy, is 4 
3-inch group at 10 yards. This 
copy of the magazine came to 
hand while I was at the factory. 
I was inclined to doubt the cor- 
rectness of this statement, hay- 
ing shot the Colt Army Speci:l 
quite a bit and noticing sonie 
very wonderful scores made by 
Dr. Snook with this model of 
gun. In firing several hundred 
shots from these guns, using 2 
machine rest during our tests, 
I found that they grouped ‘is 
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No. 10—Forty-two shots by Mr. Fitzgerald at 15 yds., using .88 Army Special, regular stock, 
U. M. C. ammunition, 5-in. bull, rapid fire—target reduced over one-half. No. 11—Six shots at 25 


yds., 5-in. bull, full Service U. 

















SHOWING FIRING POSITION. 


Mr. Fitzgerald just after shot was fired on the 
lick draw test. Note holster just in front of 


nd, 


well, and sometimes better, than any 
of the guns tried out, which included 
several Smith & Wesson .38 Military, 
some of them target models, too. 

As conditions favored me just then, 
appealed to Mr. Fitzgerald to make 
ie an actual test with these guns. He 
d so, firing forty-two shots as shown 
na 5-inch bullseye at 15 yards. The 
roup measures only 2% inches, and 
rather disagrees with the above state- 
ment by the author of “Flopping the 
Smoke Wagon.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald used seven different 
zuns while making this group, but used 


M. C. ammunition, .38 Army gun—target reduced over one-half 


no rest or support of any kind. The 
shooting was done strictly off hand on 
a measured range, regular service loads 
right from the U. M. C. factory. The 
guns were regular stock and were not 
selected for the test, yet the results are 
very convincing and prove Mr. Thomas 
to be mistaken about this particular 
model and make of gun. He did not 
mention the 38-inch group as the best 
the Colt Army Special WOULD do at 
that time or DID do, but he stated plain- 
ly that the best the Army Special WILL 
DO, which must have meant that the 
limit of accuracy with any of these 
guns is 3 inches at 10 yards. My ex- 
perience with them did not show such 
results, and Mr. Fitzgerald’s tests re- 
move all doubt. Of course, he is capa- 
ble of doing the shooting if the gun will 
deliver the goods, but if it wasn’t with- 
in the possibilities of the gun he could 
not do it, either. Yet he did it easily 
without any first aid to accuracy being 
necessary, and undoubtedly has done it 
many times before. 

I also had Mr. Fitzgerald shoot two 
groups with .45 auto pistol to show his 
holding ability. Five shots are in each 
target, distance only 12 feet; but com- 
pare the groups to the size of the bullet 
and draw your own conclusions as to 
whether or not he is capable of testing 
a gun’s shooting qualities to decide the 
question mentioned above. The evi- 
dence is rather in his favor. Also, I 
take pleasure in mentioning that while 
Mr. Fitzgerald was shooting 6,000 shots, 
using .45 auto cartridges in converted 
Colt revolver in actual government test, 
loading his own guns with clips holding 
three cartridges each, his slowest time 
for 1,000 shots was 23 minutes 30 sec- 
onds; his fastest time 1,000 shots was 
19 minutes 31 seconds, loading included. 
Using .45 automatic pistol, the maga- 
zines ready loaded on a table, he had 
to drop the used magazine out of the 
gun and replace with a loaded one 
every seven shots during the 6,000-shot 
test. With this gun his fastest time for 
1,000 shots was 18 minutes 10 seconds. 
This also was actual government test— 
1,090 seconds for 1,000 shots, including 
loading. Looks pretty good to me. 

It is only by such tests made by such 
men with real ability that any really 
definite conclusion can be arrived at 
as to what certain guns and certain 
eartridges will or will not do, or what 
"an be done with them. 3eing greatly 
interested in extremely rapid fire with 
revolvers and automatic pistols and the 
possibilities of such shooting, I appre- 

























ITHACA 
WINS 


This is F. O. Williams, 
who won the 1919 
Championship of all 
New England with 
an Ithaca. Mayor 
Reed won it in 
1918 with an 
Ithaca. Jay Clark, 
jr, won it in 
1917 with an 
Ithaca. That's 
another record 
for Ithacas. 
Any man can 
break more 
targets with 
an Ithaca. 
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Catalog free. 
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This is the real comfort, no sore-heel kind. Tramp al! day 
without a blister. By making a radical change in this shoe, 
not apparent on the outside, the manufacturers have over- 
come this trouble of rubbing the heel. The extra heavy 
roll edges extending well up over the edge of the uppers 
and clear through to the heel, give greater strength. A very 
pliable shoe pac in spite of its iron-clad qualities. Withstands 
the action of snow and water. In wide and narrow widths 

8 Inch top, with heel - - $6.00 

12 Inch top, with heel - . $7.00 


Send for fall deseriptive catalog 9 of outing goods. 


‘C. C. FILSON Co. 


1011 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 

















$20 
Hawaiian Guitar, Violia, Mandolia, 
Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banje 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To fret 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 


UKULEL 


Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
lately free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 154 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Send at once for FREE prospectus. Get 82 
posted now for the coming Spring, Sum- 
mer, Fall. I pay good prices for hundreds of 
kinds of butterflies, insects, for collections 
Simple work with my pictures, price list, in- 
structions 


Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif 
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BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
The ROCHE 


Electric Hygienic Machine 
Don’t Be a Dead One at Fifty 

SHOULD BE IN 

EVERY HOME( 


It imereases blood 
circulation, strength- 
ens and soothes the 
serves. Brings sleep 
te the sleepless. 

The Vigorous Man or 
Woman ts Leader of All 

You cannot realize the bene- 
fits derived from this machine 
except you try it. One treat- 
ment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. If you 
are asufferer of paralyvis, loco- 
motor ataxia, vertigo, apo- 
plexy, headaches, neuralgia. 
nervousness, general weak- 
ness, neuritis, rheumatism, 
gout, lumbago or hardening 
arteries, be sure to investigate 
this machine. Takes the place 
of exercise. Give you> mus- 
cles firm elasticity ; be neither 
fat nor thin. 

NORMALIZE 

YOUR WEIGHT 

Do you realize what & 
this machine means to 
one wanting in vital 
strength, or suffering ™ 
from @ goitre, ner- 
vous debility, In- 
somnia, prostate 
glend trouble and r] dand P. d by 
Prof. J. B. Roche 


varicose veins? 
Remember this Ma- 
chine is not a vibrator or 


BOOK FREE 
a high frequency or a 


galvanic nuisance; but a genuine health helping, life prolong- 
ing epparatus, No wires to connect. All you have to do is to 
throw on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE BOOK. It és 
for men and women who want to become healthy, vigorous 
and efficient. This means you! Address: 


Roche Electric Machine Co., ©O.L. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 


Our new 7-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 


Our booklet tells how 
you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe Street 
Denver, Colo. 


Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 
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and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O° BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 
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ciated the unusually good work men- 
tioned here. 

Some shooters are prone to judge the 
work of others by their own efforts 
only as a comparison. If they cannot 
do it, then they think it can’t be done, 
or if they haven’t seen it done, then 
it’s pure “bunk;” or if they happen to 
do something really good, they imme- 
diately decide it’s the best in the world. 
To meet a man like Fitzgerald is a real 
treat. When I suggested certain trials 
he said, “Well, we will see.” And we 
did in a few minutes. We need more 
men like Fitz, as his friends call him, 
in the shooting game, but they are very 
hard to find. 


The Ordinary 38 Smith & Wesson 
Cartridge and Other Matters. 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


Editor Outdoor Life: Someone— 
never mind who it was, as it doesn’t 
make any difference; besides, his iden- 
tity remains unknown to ye writer any- 
way—something less than a thousand 
years ago made some very slighting re- 
marks about the ordinary .38 S. & W. 
cartridge—and this in Outdoor Life! 
The party I have in mind said some- 
thing about the .38 S. & W. going out 
of style with the appearance of the .38 
Special, ete., and then some more, cte. 
I think if an investigation was made to 
ascertain the real facts in the case we 
should find that there were thousands 
of Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers 
being sold chambered for this cartridge 
—at least, I firmly believe such would 
be found to have been true up to the 
beginning of the war, and likely for 
two or three years afterwards. In giv- 
ing the velocity for the .38 S. & W. and 
38 Special cartridges, the velocity for 
the first is given as 635 foot-seconds, 
while the Colt Police, same shell, I be- 
lieve, loaded with a flat-point bullet, 
the velocity is stated as being but 579 
foot-seconds. For the .38 S. & W. and 
Colt Special the velocities are given as 
$60 and 858, respectively—some differ- 
ence in the power of these cartridges 
according to these figures. 

Years ago, when the .38 Special was 
brought out, and for several years there- 
after, this cartridge was loaded to give 
considerably higher velocities, while I 
have figures for the ordinary 38 S. & 
W. and Colt Police in which the ve- 
locities for the two approximate 800 
foot-seconds. As some of the factories 
load these cartridges, however, the ve- 
locities are so low that the bullet takes 
a rainbow curve—something like a rock 
thrown by a 10-year-old boy. Use regu- 
lar charges of Dupont No. 3 pistol pow- 
der, or with Ideal measure set at 10 
grains and using No. 80 brand, and I 
imagine you will. get close to 800 foot- 
seconds velocities for either of the cart- 
ridges. Anyway, I know you _ would 
with the No. 3, the correct charge being 
four grains by weight. I must admit 
that I have had shells crack and some 
heads blown off with this powder, but 
I attribute this to the poor shells we 
have been getting the last four or five 
years. 

With the two brands of powder just 
mentioned, I have, when testing revolv- 
ers from rest, secured so many five and 
six-shot groups at fifty yards of three 
inches and under (smallest exactly two 
inches—this with the 10-grain, bulk, No. 
SO powder) that I do not hesitate to 
say that the writer referred to has a 
very slight conception of just what the 


cartridge he was condemning is capable 
of when loaded, as it easily can be, for 
a Smith & Wesson or Colt revolver. 
My experience with this cartridge has 
been only with S. & W. arms, the shoot- 
ing just mentioned having been with 
the 6-inch perfected model and the ’91 
model single-shot with 8-inch barrel, tho 
years ago I used the ’91 model revolv- 
ers a great deal in 4, 5 and 6-inch 
lengths, and while much of the shoot- 
ing was with black and semi-smokeless 
powders, I at that time used and pre- 
ferred Bullseye, but I exceeded the mak- 
er’s instructions and used a slightly) 
greater charge of Bullseye than they 
advised. 

Now, why is the .88 Special loaded 
to give lower velocities than at first’ 
I don’t know. Then, tell us why the 
ordinary .38 S. & W. is underloaded. 
I know nothing whatever concerning 
this, but imagine there being so many 
cheap revolvers on the market using 
this cartridge the cartridge makers may 
load it like some of them do and there- 
by offer a safe cartridge for an in- 
ferior revolver. But, if such be the 
facts, many a Colt and Smith & Wesson 
is underrated simply due to an inferior 
sartridge being turned out for the spe- 
cial benefit of those who will persist 
in investing in an inferior revolver. 
Loaded to give 800 foot-seconds velocity 
and used in a Smith & Wesson with, 
say, 6-inch barrel, and the one who may 
have ridiculed the cartridge of around 
600 foot-seconds will have to acknowl- 
edge that the 200 foot-seconds velocity 
added produces a cartridge entitled to 
not a little respect. And this revolver 
and cartridge will perform well at 
greater than fifty yards range, as some 
of us realize from years of experience 
with it. If contemplated plans do not 
fail, ye scribe will test the Perfected .38 
out at greater distances and give a com- 
plete report of results thru the columns 
of Outdoor Life. But these tests will 
be with Dupont No. 3 pistol powder and 
their No. 80 brand. But the charges 
used will give better than 600 foot- 
seconds velocity. 

Condemning this underloaded .38 S. 
& W. is very similar to condemning the 
.45 Colt revolver cartridge, which has, 
by some factories, been underloaded for 
years. Originally it was not so, nor 
need it be now, as by using 15 grains 
by weight No. 80 Dupont powder, black 
powder velocity is reached, while the 
accuracy is good—in fact, I know ot 
no other load that suits me so well for 
this arm. No. 80 seems to work so 
well in so many different arms that I 
often wonder how we managed to worry 
along before it made its appearance. 

Very recently, using 30 grains (bulk), 
this No. 80 Dupont and my 197-grain 
east bullet in my .38-40 Winchester, ’92 
model, using open sights and shooting 
from rest and firing thirty-five shots 
only, this loading, at a carefully meas- 
ured seventy-five yards, five shots to 
the group, the following sized groups 
were made, all groups measured from 
center of bullet holes farthest apart. 
To arrive at this measurement a circle 
was drawn with a compass to strike 
center of outlying bullet holes and then 
measurement made across center of re- 
sulting circle. The groups follow: 1%, 
1%, 2%, 2%, 24%, 2% and 2% inches. 
Fifty shots (one box only) Winchester 
factory cartridges were fired under 
same conditions and gave slightly bet- 
ter results when compared with first 
fifty shots of my reloaded cartridges 
as mentioned above. 


An expert rifleman—a very good 
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friend of mine, by the way—has warned 
that I shall be called a prevaricator 
if ever mentioning the above shooting 
in print, and especially if it should be 
stated that one of the low velocity Win- 
chester ammunition groups was so small 
that the head of a .38-40 shell would 
nicely touch all five shots. Please don’t 
ask me to equal the above, but try out 
this No. 80 stuff in your black powder 
rifles and see just what a fine shooting 
iron you’ve been ignoring for so long 
since tying to the modern small bore. 
For fear someone may think such 
sinall groups as the one mentioned made 
with the Winchester low velocity cart- 
ridge a regular thing with the writer, 
permit me to say that so far as I can 
remember it is the smallest he has ever 
mude at the range mentioned, and a 
great many trials under exactly same 
conditions might not equal it. During 
the tests referred to, other loads were 
tested and fairly good results secured 
with all of them excepting when light 
conditions became poor, when several 
larger groups than we like to mention 
fell to ye writer’s lot. Still, the small 
ones, made under good light conditions, 
were made exactly as has been recorded. 
And this with “obsolete” open sights 
und the derided $15 American rifle! 





Gun Talk. 
No. 1. 


Chauncey Thomas. 





{These “Gun Talks,” each com- 
plete in itself and in no sense a 
serial, will appear in Outdoor 
Life, one in each issue.—Editor.] 











What follows is largely a matter of 
personal opinion, based mostly on per- 
sonal experience, but partly on observa- 
tion, and perhaps some of it on hear- 
say. Still, I believe it is all equally 
true, or else I would not put ny name 
to it. Also, what is here written is 
mostly for that most numerous class 
of shooters, the non-expert—those who 
want a gun for this or that purpose, 
but who do not know just which fire- 
arm to select. They can read this and 
follow the suggestions therein or not, 
just as they wish, for none of us is 
capable of writing a gun bible. 

This article is also a summing up in 
public print of answers to various let- 
ters I have received but cannot answer 
privately, for there are only six days 
in the week and it would sometimes 
take a day’s writing to answer a simple 
question of only a few lines. For in- 
Stance, “What is the best revolver?” 
That question comes to me time and 
again, as I explained in a recent article 
the best I could in the space I had. 

ut one man asked me what I thought 

the best revolver with which to 

Shoot woodchucks in a country where 
he could not well carry or shoot a rifle, 
ind my answer was: “The Colt .32-20, 
Bisley model, 74-inch barrel.” 

The 32-20 is not a very clean killer, 
compared to larger loads for the big 
‘olt, we all know, but his work would 

at comparatively long range—say, up 

/ 100 yards and more—and mostly from 
& rest. What he needed was fairly 
od accuracy, which the .32-20 has in 
tal pateh smokeless cartridges, but 

in lead bullets; and what he also 
eded, which is not needed in target 
iooting, was as flat trajectory as prac- 

So I suggested the combination 
"lid, 

And why the Bisley model? Because 
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TRAPPER 9 Weare customer Tanners of 

all kinds of hides you catch. 
We tan and dress them in our own Factory, and make 
them up into coats, robes, gloves, mittens and Ladies’ 
Furs. When asking for our circular, mention the kind of 
fur you have to be made up. We are Taxidermists on Rug 
work, and mounted Game Heads of all kinds. Wetan and 
pluck beaver skins very beautiful. 


Wecan make yourchokercollars from mink, coon or musk- 
rat. We make something very elaborate from two fox. 


W. W. WEAVER 


READING, MICH. 
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FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 
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KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments. 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


681 Harrison Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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THE MARBLE WOODCRAFT KNIF 


is the result of the ideas of many hunters and expert knife designers. 
Itmeetseveryneed. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, chopping bone, 
etc. High gradesteel-bevel blade, thick at back, tapering toafine point. Blade 414 in., 
leather handle 334 in.; weight 60z. Absolutely guaranteed. Price $2.00 including sheath. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN isa monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, 

Camping and Trapping stories and pictures, valuable in- 
formation about guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to go for fish and game, 
changes in fish and game laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints for sportsmen. National Sports- 
man tells you what to do when lost in the woods, how to cook your grub, how to build camps and blinds, 
how to train your hunting dog, how to preserve your trophies, how to start a gun club, how to build a 
rifle range. No book or set of books you can buy will give you the amount of up-to-date information 
about life in the open that you can get from a year’s subscription to the National Sportsman. Special 
information furnished to subscribers at all times, Free of Charge. Yearly Subscription Price $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Syortemon for" whcle gear on receipt of $250.0 


ORDER BLANK 
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National Sportsman Magazine, 
222 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $2.50 for which send me the Woodcraft Knife and the National Sports- 
man for a whole year. 


Name__ 





Address 
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HALT! 
HANDS UP 
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THE ARMS ATTAINED WITH 
COMFORT WITH 


Perfection Gapes 
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TYCO-—Rubberized Silk 
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Leather Case 
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‘‘Northlands’’ 
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Fascinating. Exhilarating. 
Healthful. 


Interesting Catalog Free 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
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DON’T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment. 


; The internal method 
of treatment is the correct one, and 


is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 
sicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves 
and other local applications give only 
temporary relief. 


If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 
sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you 
will bless the day that you read this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 309B Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
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with it one can cail his shots, which 
one cannot weil do with the S. A. Colt 
hammer, which blots out the sighting 
before the cartridge fires. 

Usually, however, and to repeat which 
I have often said and written and print- 
ed, my answer to “What is the best 
revolver?” is the “.38 S. & W. Spevial, 
6-inch,” if one is a city man, or the 
“44-40 S. A. Colt, 5%4-inch barrel, with 
metal-patch smokeless cartridges,” if 
one is an outdoor man. To carry with 
a rifle as a sidearm for small game, 
and also to use if need be as a full- 
fledged revolver, I know of nothing bet- 
ter than the Colt Police Positive 6-inch 
308 Special. It weighs only about 22 
ounces empty, shoots subloads equal to 
or even better than the S. & W. .22 
Bekeart does .22 L. R. or the Colt 
Automatic .22 shoots; has many times 
the killing power with square-nose bul- 
lets on small game than has any of the 
.22s, and, if need be, one 
full factory .38 Special cartridge and 
with it kill a charging bull, especially 
if one uses metal-patch or metal-nose 
.38 Special cartridges and hits said he- 
cow at self-defense range between the 
eyes. This .88 Special Police Positive 
is not as accurate as the 38 S. & W. 
Special, naturally, nor as accurate as 
the .88 Special target Colt revolver, as 
these guns are heavier, hence easier to 
shoot; but the 22-ounce gun can de- 
liver the goods in very nice shape if 
one knows how to handle it and loads 
it right. Mine shoots 12 inches lower 
at 20 yards with factory subloads than 
it does with full loads. 

Now, this brings up a delicate sub- 
ject—different makes and kinds of am- 
munition for various guns. I have found, 
for one, that no one make is the best 
in all sizes; also—which, of course, is 
old—that what is a good load for one 
individual gun is not as good in appar- 
ently a duplicate gun as is some other 
make of cartridge. I usually shoot U. 
M. C. .22 L. R. Lesmok, but the clean- 
est box of .22 shorts I ever fired was 
made by the Western Cartridge Co. I 
have used only one box, so cannot say 
more than that about them, except that 
they were as accurate as any .22 short. 
I found that the .22 short shoots faster 
than the .22 L. R. from a revolver or 
pistol up to a certain range—just how 
far I do not know—hence, shoot flatter, 
and that they, the .22 shorts of all 
makes, seem to give better results at 
comparatively short ranges, say, from 
ten to twenty yards—maybe farther, I 
don’t know—from a 6-inch .22 barrel 
than do the .22 L. R. ecartridges—due 
to more even burning of the lesser 
amount of powder probably, as I doubt, 
from the looks of the inside of the muz- 
zie on a 6-inch .22 barrel, if all the 
Lesmok powder in a .22 L. R. burns in 
a 6-inech .22 barrel. 

I found that a 10-inch pistol, both 
S. & W. and Stevens makes, shot a box 
or two of .22 L. R. cartridges without 
cleaning, and shot them accurately, if 
one blew thru the gun after each shot; 
but that the same make of pistols with 
6-inch barrels and same cartridges had 
to be cleaned with a rod about every 
ten shots to maintain accuracy. 

I am very fond of the .22 S. & W. 
10-inch pistol, but the closest groups I 
have been able to make from a rest 
were with a 10-inch light-weight model 
Stevens .22 pistol. The Stevens’ cham- 
ber seemed to be tighter than the S. & 
W., hence, probably, the increased ac- 
curacy from a rest; but for off-hand 
work, due to better grip and better trig- 
ger pull, ete., I could get better results 
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‘an put in a- 


with the .22 S. & W. than I could with 
the .22 Stevens. Which all bears out 
the ancient remark that when one 


changes the conditions one usually gets 
different results. So, recently, when a 
friend wrote to ask me, “Which is the 
most accurate, the .22 S. & W. or the 
.22 Stevens 10-inch pistol?” I had to 
give him the above answer, “depending 
on whether one shot from rest or off- 
hand.” 

Last summer, just to see what the 
.22 S. & W. Bekeart revolver would do, 
I fired two boxes, 100 rounds, of U. M. 
Cc. L. R. .22 Lesmok at an 8-inch bulls- 
eye at fifty measured yards from a 
rest. Every condition was in my favor, 
so it is no test of my shooting, remem- 
ber, aS any man who knows how to 
hold and squeeze can easily do the same 
thing. Had muzzle and grip rest for 
the gun, rest for the wrist and arm, 
rest for the body and head, and plenty 
of time to shoot, so took my time at it. 
There was but one slight drawback—a 
light wind at times, that influenced some 
of the shots, no doubt, or I would have 
got even better results. But as it was, 
I put the whole 100 shots into an 8-inch 
bullseye at fifty yards. Then I tried 
twenty-five of the .22 shorts, but they 
gave about a 12-inch group, which was 
so unsatisfactory that I quit using them. 
But at about 15 to 25 yards the shorts 
seem to give better results in grouping 
from the Bekeart than did the L. R. 

-artridges, but 50 yards was too much 
range for them—at least, such was my 
experience. Other men may, and no 
doubt have, found other results. I am 
not here stating as a fact, remember, 
that .22 shorts give only 12-inch groups 
at 50 yards from the Bekeart; all I am 
stating is that is the best I could do 
with them, compared to 8-inch groups 
with the .22 L. R. Then I fired twenty- 
five shots .22 L. R. with the light- 
weight 10-inch Stevens pistol and got 
about a 44-inch group, same conditions, 








of course. And about the same sized 
group—say, about 5 the 
.22 shorts; also from the Stevens 10- 


inch, of course. 

In other words, I wanted to see what 
the .22 revolver would do compared to 
the 10-inch pistol under same condi- 
tions; and I got 12-inch group at 50 
yards with the revolver with .22 shorts; 
8-inch group with the revolver with .22 
L. R., and about 5-inch group with the 
.22 shorts from the pistol, and about 
44-inch group with the .22 L. R. Pre- 
vious shooting with the .22 Colt Auto- 
matie with .22 Lesmok cartridges, all 
three makes, Winchester, U. M. C. and 
Peters, had given me about the same 
results as did the .22 S. & W. revolver, 
6-inch barrel. These were from twenty- 
five to 100-shot groups, remember. I! 
have often made five and_ ten-shot 
groups much smaller. 

Now, “What is accuracy?” is largely 
a matter of personal opinion and choice, 
of course. What may satisfy one man 
may not satisfy another, and I, for one, 
do not find the .22 revolvers in either 
Colt or S. & W. makes, or the Colt .22 
Automatic, accurate enough to please 
me beyond about 20 yards, compared 
to the .22 pistol with 10-inch barrel; 
and at ranges over 50 yards, up to 100 
yards, the repeating one-hand guns do 
not have enough accuracy to be inter- 
esting, at least to me. On the other 
hand, for one who is only moderately 
skilled with a revolver or pistol who is 
looking only for a wholesome amuse- 


ment shooting at this and that for fun, 
then the .22 repeaters, either revolver 
or automatic, is perhaps better than the 
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ower and less convenient 10-inch pis- 


LS. 


I consider none of the .22s big enough | 
or game; they lack killing power, even | 


on rabbits. Of course, many have been 
killed with .22s, and will continue to 
be killed, but the escaped wounded are 
too large to be humane, especially when 
me can just as easily carry a killing 
weapon, altho it does cost more money 
‘o Shoot it. But one shoots so little at 
real game that the cost is little. This 
is why I finally worked around to the 
38 Special 22-ounce Colt Police Posi- 
tive 6-inch with sub-loads—the regular 
square-nosed factory cartridges—as the 
best game revolver or sidearm with a 
rifle for grouse, rabbits and other small 
fry. The weight of the .22 revolvers, 
the 10-inch pistols and the .22 auto- 
matie and the .388 Special Police Posi- 
tive is practically all the same; the 
38 Colt Police Positive with sub-loads 
has, I think, more accuracy than the 
22 revolvers at all ranges, and its kill- 
ing power is much greater and its de- 
fensive power is equal to the larger .388 
suns, While the .22s have practically no 
defensive power. Of course, we all 
know of deer being killed with all the 
22s, but I am speaking of everyday 
conditions, not of more or less remark- 
able exceptions, freak shots and acci- 
dents. 

I have also tried out the hollow- 
pointed cartridges, both shorts and L. 
R., and the so-called “long-ranged” N. 
R. A. eartridges in both solid and hol- 
iow points. I found that the .22 N. R. 
A. of the U. S. Co. apparently of equal 
accuracy with any of the other makes; 
also, that in all makes, both shorts and 
L. R., that the hollow-pointed cartridges 
seemed to shoot just as well as the 
solid-pointed ones. All this is from pis- 
tols and revolvers, remember. What 
the fine .22 target rifle will show I do 
not know, as the .22 target rifle is not 
in my game. 

Now, here enters something that puz- 
zies me; I cannot explain it, but give 
the fact as I found it, regardless of all 
future criticism. I have found the hol- 
low-pointed ammunition the most accu- 
rate—at least so it seemed to act for 
me—up to 50 yards, anyway, but be- 
yond that distance I have not tried it 
out enough to know anything about it. 
Of course, the hollow-pointed .22, in 
both shorts and L. R. and in all makes, 
and especially in the “long-ranged” N. 
R. A. of U. S. make, is a far more kill- 
ing bullet than the solid-pointed ones. 
Altho I have no means to actually meas- 
ure the results in power, still it is my 
personal opinion, for what it may or 
inay not be worth, remember, that the 
22 “long-ranged” N. R. A. hollow- 
pointed cartridges are about equal to 
the .22 extra longs in power. And one, 
necidentally, can use the .22 extra longs 
n the .22 revolvers if one nips off the 
harp nose of the bullet a trifle with 

pen-knife. This gives a flat-nose bul- 
et, which should kill better than the 
ound nose, of course. But I have not 
hot enough of them to say anything 
about the accuracy of the .22 extra 
ongs one way or the other. Concern- 
ing them I know little or nothing, ex- 
‘ept that one can use them, so clipped, 
in the revolver if he so wishes, and 
hat they give at least some power over 
the ordinary .22 L. P. Whether the .22 
extra longs, so nipped off, are equal in 
power, range, accuracy, etc., to the U. S. 
“long-ranged” .22 L. R. I do not know, 
and will leave it for someone else to 
try out. 

(“Gun Talk No. 2,” Next Issue.) 








THE CARBIDE GAS 


Brilliant Search Light 


A Hunters and Trappers Head Light, noted for 

its powerful steady light, low operating cost 

and durability. Single or Double Lens with 

Darkening Door, Flame Adjustment, Leather 

Head Strap, Cooling Feature, Automatic 

Generator made of brass and rust proof. 
Several styles from $7.50 to $9.50 


Sold by all Live Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers 
and Direct. Catalog mailed free on request. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co., °° Se.hereaspe™ * 











Don’t Wear a Truss M. L. FOSS 


B ee ee Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
vention, the wonderful new 1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 
| discovery that relieves rup- 
ture will be sent on trial. Machinists’ Supplies 
No obnoxious springs or 

pads. Has automatic Air | | STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
Cushions. Binds and draws ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 
the broken parts together as 


you would a broken limb. No j 
ee Si, Pei eee We carry an immense stock of the 





Sent ontrial to proveit. Protected above in round, square and hexagon 
y U. S. patents, Catalogue rods; round and square tubing, and 
and measure blanks mailed free. in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Send name and address today, Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 


C. E. BROOKS, 102C State Street, Marshall, Mich. the largest in the West. 




















ELECTRICAL BANDS 
and INNER SOLES 


Adjusted to arma, legs back, 
neck, abdomen or feet. 


To those suffering from 








OSHIAc 


Bait Casting Reels 





; " Rheumatism, Headache, Neuralgia, Lame Back, Insom- 
‘ Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods nia, Digestive Disorders, Cold, Perspiring or Sore Feet, 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows Sluggish Blood or Kidneys, these goods are invaluable. 
ee 6 a , 
oc “Ae 99? Bands, per pair, $1.50—Inner Soles, per pair, 60c. Both 
i the Fish! pair complete, postpaid, $2.00. Satisfaction given or 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons money refunded. Address T. A. MELHUS, 4166 Bud- 
Dowagiac, Mich. long Avenue, Los Angeles, California, U. S. A. 








A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange. 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses 


4 drworiets or ov THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY "*™%=72%, Nox York 


A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.), mailed for 10c to all customers. 

















NEWTON’S NEW RIFLE 


Strengthened and simplified by twenty important improvements. 
The results of the experiencegained in a marketing and using 
four thousand rifles embodied in this new model. No more loose bolts, 
jamming of cartridges, sheared bolt stop pins, or brusied knuckles 
from recoil. New system of rifling. Send stamp for catalog. 


Notice the new firm and address, but Charles Newton is at the head. 
CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 














ALL SPORTSMEN KNOW 


That The Best Shots at Game of All Kinds Are Secured Early in the Morning or Late in the Evening 
When the Light is Poor. 


It isan ABSOLUTE FACT 
That With A KING Patent 
Rear Sight Having White 
Diamond Under _ the 
Notch and Toward the 
Eyeand A KING ‘SPARK 
POINT’’ Gold Bead Front 
Sight, that Accurate Shots 
may be Made Nearly ONE 
a HALF HOUR EARLIER . . Pri 

AND LATER Than with Spark Point Geld Beads Piles <.20 
Buckhorn or Flat Top $1.50 Any other Combination. ‘The Gold Bead with a Steel Center 





Send for Catalog “‘O’ showing over 100 Front and Rear 
sights, and copy of “‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,” FREE. 


D. W. KING, 2025 Dexter St, DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 
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Prof. Stainsky 


“I thank you for 
your very kind let- 
ter, and I beg to 
assure you that it 
would have given 
me much pleasure 
to have called had 
I had the necessary 
moment when I was in 
your city, I visited 
several taxidermist 
shopsin the West, but I 
must say that their 
specimens were any- 
thing but life-like as 
compared with the 
work which you are 
able to do.” 

With best wishes, I am 
yours very truly, 
Edward B. Butler, 
Chicago. Vice Pres. 
Chicago World's Fair. 
Medals awarded at 
Paris, Chicago and St. 
Louis World Fairs. 
Write for prices. 


Established 1874 
Stainsky Fur & 
Taxidermy Company , 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 
By j. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 


192 Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 


Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 











FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 
Gunstocking and Repairing 


A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 











WEBSTER & STEVENS 


—= COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Group Shooting With Pistol and 
Revolver. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—That was a 
very fine 50-yard pistol group that Cap- 
Hardy made with a .22 Smith & 
pistol and open sights, and 
which was reproduced in your January 
(1919) number, and is a fine testimonial 
to the accuracy of the pistol, the am- 
munition and the man behind them, es- 


conditions, I made trial of a Colt’s 36 
caliber navy revolver, model 1861, with 
7%-inech barrel. It was mounted on a 
metal shoulder stock, to which I had 
attached a home-made peep sight iim- 
provised from a brass desk hinge, which 
gave me a sight radius of 15 inches 
and a much more consistent aim thin 
the open sights with a sight radius of 
about 10 inches would have given me. 
Viring was done in the prone position 
at 25 yards with various loads, and en- 
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Three groups made with 


stock and a peep sight; prone _— No. 
J. M. 


bullet No. 2—Using 

U. M. C. .22 long Lesmok, solid ‘bullet. 
pecially as it was made with open 
sights. But, at the same time, it is not 


the inch group which Chauncey Thomas 
contended that a 10-inch pistol is capa- 
ble of making, and I still maintain that 
it is only on very rare occasions that 
a pistol would put ten shots on or in 
an inch circle at 50 yards, even from a 
machine rest. 

Some weeks ago I made some trials 
of .22 ammunition at 50 yards with a 
10-inch Stevens Diamond 
model target pistol fitted 
with shoulder stock and a 
peep sight on the handle 
which has a 12-inch sight 
Firing was done in 
the prone position and I 
enclose my _ three _ best 
groups, made with three 
different kinds of ammu- 
nition. You will see that 
the .22 long has made an 
astonishingly good group, 
about as good as the .22 
rifle with hollow- 
point bullets. I dare say 
I might have made the 
groups a little closer, but 
using a pistol of very 


O 


No. 


No. 


that I was 
light weight 


| with a rather worn barrel, and I am so 


short-sighted that I have to use the 
very strongest glasses to enable me to 
shoot at all. 

About a week ago, being curious to 
see what kind of groups could be got 
with a cap-and-ball revolver under good 


.22 Diamond Model target pistol at 50 Jds., 
1—Using U. M. 
22 long rifle Lesmok, 
Targets reduced one-half. 


O 


"0 9, 
O 


1.—10 shots, 
pistol with peep sight and shoulder stock; 
reduced one-half. 

2.—12 shots, 


fitted with shoulder 
9 A 2 long rifle Lesmok, solid 
hollow ens bullet. No. 3—Using 


closed are the three best groups that | 
was able to make. No. 1 was made 
with 17 grains Curtis & Harvey’s No. 2 
Diamond Grain powder, a greased felt 
wad and a short blunt-ended bullet of 
140 grains. Nos. 2 and 3 were made 
with 20 grains of the same powder, no 
wad and a short, pointed bullet with 
eannelure for lubricant. Both bullets 
were cast one part tin to thirty parts 
lead. All the groups are fairly good, 


00 O O 


No.4 


50 yds., using Stevens Diamond Model target 


10-in. barrel. Targets 


50 yds., using same pistol. 

but not, of course, equal to what could 
be done with a modern weapon and fac- 
tory ammunition, and confirms the 
statement made by your revolver shoot- 
ing expert in Outdoor Life of Septeim- 
ber, 1918, that a 6-inch diagram at 50 
yards about represents the accuracy of 
2 good cap-and-ball six-shooter. 

HENRY WALTER FRY. 
Australia. 

















STEVENS .22 DIAMOND PISTOL, 


WITH HOME-MADE 


APERTURE SIGHT FOLDED BACK AND 


USED OFF-HAND. 
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PRONE POSITION AT 25 YDS. 


Using the 44 Round Ball in .410 
Shotgun. 


kditor Outdoor Life:—I noted with 
nterest the query by “A. G. L.” regard- 
ing the use of the .44 round ball in the 
410 shotgun and the editorial reply in 
the November issue of Outdoor Life, 
and as I have done considerable ex- 
perimenting with the “heavies in the 
lights,’ my results may be of interest 
to others. 

First, let me say that you are entire- 
ly right in stating that the .44 ball can 
not be shot from the .410 (36-gauge) 
shotguns, and an attempt to do so would 
without doubt give precisely the result 
you have indicated, i. e., a bursted bar- 
rel, or worse. 

I have a high-grade hammerless, dou- 
ble-barreled .410, or 36-gauge as I term 
it (designating shotguns by caliber does 
not strike me as logical). This arm, I 
believe, is of Belgian manufacture. With 
it I have killed birds as large as the 
brown pelican (tho this was fairly close, 
I must admit), and I’ve lost count of 
the hawks, owls and ducks that have 
come to bag thru its efficacy; and at 
ranges up to and including 50 yards. 

3ut I’m wandering off the track in 
eulogizing my pet, so I'll get back to 
the round ball question. 

When I adopted the 36-gauge, I also 

possessed a Marble Game-Getter yun 
(lower barrel .44 caliber) and occasion- 
ally used the .44-40 round ball made 
for it. But as I generally took this 
gun on extended field trips for emer- 
sencies as a second arm, I was desirous 
of standardizing my ammunition, and 
so sent it to the Marble people, who 
fitted a new barrel chambered for the 
110 paper shell. And this gun will 
still handle the regular factory loaded 
‘+ round ball cartridges. You under- 
ind, of course, that it is cylinder bore, 
hich may account for it. I drew a 
ll from a cartridge first and tried 
ishing it thru the barrel, and, while 
was a tight fit, I was sure the gun 
uld stand it, which it does. I must 
init, however, that my first few shots 
re with the gun held at arm’s length, 
tol fashion. 

But for the 36-gauge shotguns which 


choked, it cannot be used, so I 
irted to experiment. Among other 


| guns, I have a .36 caliber Colt cap- 
l-ball navy revolver, and, not being 
e to secure conical bullets of this 
iber, I use .88s. (They kick harder, 
with pure lead work fine just the 
ne.) The mold that casts them is 
old one, casting both round and coni- 
balls, the former of which works 
perfection in the little shotgun. In 
ier words, a .38 caliber round ball 
\l give Al results. 
lf use my regular full load of powder 
allistite) and seat ball between %- 
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ROUPS MADE WITH COLT .86 CAL. NAVY REVOLVER, MODEL 1861, WITH 74%4-IN 
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BARREL, 
TARGETS REDUCED ONE-HALF 


inch felt wads with the centers cut out 
by a wad cutter for the .22 K. L. center 
fire, and crimp tight. Incidentally, | 
might say that I have secured best re- 
sults in all loads with the U. M. C. 
shells. The Winchesters are too soft 
and won’t stand reloading. 

I have shot this ball thru 4 inches 
of oak with two %-inch pine boards 
back of it, and it was still going. The 
accuracy is not great, of course, but is 
fair up to about 75 yards, and that is 
good enough for me. At any rate, I’m 
quite satisfied that within its range I’ve 
a powerful rifle in the form of a shell 
that slips into my little “pop-gun.” 

Colo. " C. LINCOLN. 


Work of the .22 Pistol at Fifty 
Yards. 


Editor Outdoor Life :—It is very kind 
of Mr. McCauley to take up the cudgels 
in my behalf as he has done in the De- 
cember number of Outdoor Life. I cer- 
tainly did have a little difference of 
opinion with Mr. Thomas as to the ac- 
curacy of a 10-inch .22 caliber pistol 
barrel at 50 yards, he maintaining that 
it was capable of making 1-inch groups, 
while I held that a 2%-inch circle was 
a fair measure of its capacity. 

The two groups made by my friend. 
Mr. Newitt, with a Gould Model Stevens 
pistol on a 6-point rest and reproduced 
on page 384 of Outdoor Life for De- 
cember, show that neither of us was 
correct in his estimate, and that the 
truth lies about midway 
two. In the first group it takes a 1%- 
inch circle and in the second group a 
114%-inch circle to cut the centers of the 
outermost shots, the first group having 
four and the second group two of the 
ten shots well outside the 1-inch circle. 
I am very glad that these groups have 





been republished, for, as I said once, | 
ink and paper can never settle these | 


questions. 


I trust that in a very short time that | 
I may be able to test a pistol from a | 


6-point rest myself and shall be very 


pleased to send you the results for the 


benefit of your readers. 
HENRY WALTER FRY. 
New York. 


Our Plenitude of Guns. 


Editor Outdoor Life :—When I read of 
someone wanting to know why there 
isn’t some other gun put on the market, 
I wonder what it would take to please 
some people. Did you ever take the 
time to look it up and see how many 
different calibers of rifles there are— 


how many different loads there are for | 
and then think how hard | 
Take the | 
.22s; there are some twenty or thirty | 


each caliber 
it is to please everybody? 
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Your Fur Skins 
Tanned and Dressed 


Ladies’ and men’s Fur Coats, 
Scarfs, Muffs, Fur Rugs, etc., 
made toorder from yourowncatch 

or from furs you buy cheap from 
trappers cost much less than the 
same articles purchased ready-made. 
We own and operate the largest fur tanning 
and dressing plant in the West and are especial- 
ly prepared to reduce consumer cost on furs by 
this direct handling—‘ from catch to factory 
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Beautiful Fur 

Catalog 
It’s 16 pages, richly illustrated, tell exactly what 
you want to know about styles of furs, cost of 
tanning and dressing, cost of making various 
furs, rugs, etc. Send for this catalog today. 


It’s FREE. 
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JONAS BROS., ssn: [2 


1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 
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CAMPING in COMFORT 


F rai A. Donovan, M. D., F. A. C. % 


Joint author of ““The Modern Rifle,” 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911. 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc. 














60c postpaid 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 

























STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
|/{ country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 
Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 














CHAMPION 
DOG BISCUIT 


Keeps your dogs in perfect con- 
E) dition. A perfectly balanced food of meat, 
wheat and cereals. Unexcelled. 50-lb. con- 
tainers and bags for kennel use. Also 5-lb 
cartons for individual owners. $end for sample, 
prices and our book on care and feeding of dogs 





Champion Animal Food Co.,Dept Q-2 Minneapolis, Minn 








You are assured the best of service by 
mentioning OUTDOOR LIFE when writ- 
ing advertisers. 
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Learn at Home by Mail to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 
game-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Alsohow to 
tan all kinds of furs and skins and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 
at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 
guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 


Latest methods. Over fifty-five thousand 
graduates. 





Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely interesting and 
fascinating. Men, women 
seaand boys become enthusi- 
“4astic over it. Send today 
for free finely illustrated 
¥ book, and see for yourself 
: what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mail, during your spare 
time. You learn quickly. 
You soon know Taxidermy 
and learn to mount your 
splendid trophies. Youcan 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
estofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your spare time. You will 
hugely enjoy every mo- 
2. W, ELWOOD—Fxpert ment you give to the art 

axidermist and Pres. of Of taxidermy. Thous- 
N.W.Schoolof Taxidermy ands and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 

**Have mounted forty birds, three deer heads, four squir* 
rels, and sixteen robes. Have had the finest of success- 


Would not take a tho d dollars 
taxidermy.’’—E. V. Jarocb. sili 
Photos of Mounted 


Specimens and also 


the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free for a 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don’t delay, but act now before the free 
books are exhausted. 


Make Money 32:23 22 
ANC MIOMEY vic nor trom 

. taxidermy in 
your spare time, or go into it as a profession and 
make from 32,000 to $5,000 per year. Big demand and 
few taxidermists. This is something new, something 
worth your while. Write Today for full particulars 
and the two free books. Merely mail coupon or a let- 
ter or postal—but doit today. You will be delighted 
with the free books, 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64P Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
























e of 


Beautiful book 


showing dozens of 











(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


benam Free Book Coupon eee 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 

64P Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
Without obligation on my part send me 
copies of your FREE TAXIDERMY 
BOOK AND THE TAXIDERMY MAG- 
AZINE, and full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 





Name 








Address 
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loads for that one caliber, and one or 


more makes of guns to handle each 
| load. The lightest load has a velocity 


of some 600 or 700 foot-seconds on up 
to 2,500 foot-seconds. The game range 


| for the one caliber is from a chipmunk 


| dredths of an inch from the 


| mm., 


| not 
| the foregoing list. 


or English sparrow to a bull moose or 
Alaskan brown bear. As I look things 
over 1 find that there isn’t three hun- 
.22 to the 
that hasn’t been used as the size 
rifle bullet. There is the .22, 6 
25, 7 mm., 30, 8 mm., 32, 3d, 
9 mm., .388, .40, .41, .44 and .45. If I’m 
mistaken, I’ve left out several in 
Now, one has his 


45 
of a 


| choice of the bolt, lever, forearm and 


automatic action. If those are too slow, 
one might try a Browning machine gun. 


| Should any or all of the above calibers 


we still have the light 
back on. 


small, 
artillery to fall 


too 
heavy 


be 
and 


| There is the one-pounder, the 75s, 3- 


| Pl 





inch and some of the heavier guns. 

As to shotguns, I find them in gauges 
all the way from the little 28s up to 
the big 8s. In case these aren’t found 
suitable for the hunting of wildfowl, 
have to admit that I don’t know 
what to do, unless we buy some of Un- 
cle Sam’s anti-aircraft guns that may 
not be needed for a few years. Of 
course, I know that said artillery would 


be rather heavy for quail or grouse 
shooting, but we should worry. 
Now, I know that there has to be 


various sized rifles and splatter guns, 
but why can’t men read a _ half-dozen 
copies of some sporting paper and stop 
asking so many questions? I’ve seen 
the same question asked in two or three 
and as high as five times in one year. 

Now, I’ve hunted over about as much 
of the United States as the average 
man, and I have always been able to 
find a gun that was suitable for the 
locality that I happened to be hunting 
in. While I have some of the larger 
rifles, up to and including the ’95 model 
Winchester, I find that they're too large 
for any but western shooting—not that 
the caliber is too large, but that they 
shoot too far. No, I want something 
that will make a few local stops when 
I’m shooting in the East. ‘lake the old 
.45-75, or the .388-72—they will stop the 
most of the eastern game and will do 
far less damage to our fellow hunters 
and the farmers’ stock. 

Kans. GUERT MARKLE. 





The Advantage of Short Barrels. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At different 
times I have seen inquiries in Outdoor 
Life in regard to the advisability of 


| cutting off and shortening rifle barrels 


and what effect it might have on the 
accuracy of the rifle’s shooting. Having 
had considerable experience along these 
lines, I wish to give it to your readers. 

I am not a short-gun crank—don’t be- 
lieve in cranks, for they go to extremes, 
but the short hunting rifle does appeal 
to me as a mighty satisfactory little 
weapon. 

Some fifteen years ago I owned (and 
do yet) a .3803 Savage with a 26-inch 
barrel, equipped with a telescope sight, 
in addition to the regular bead and peep 
sights. I tested the gun for accuracy 


| on the 200-yard rifle range with a good 
| rest, and while I have no record of the 


exact size of the groups made, they 


| were good, and better than one might 


_expect from a sporting rifle. 
| cut the barrel 


I then 
down to 15 inches in 
length and made the same tests, and, 
to my satisfaction and surprise, could 


find no loss whatever in the accuracy 
of the gun. The Savage having a long 
action, even with the shorter barre! 
there is 22 inches between sights, which 
is sufficient for very accurate work. 
Then, when it comes to convenience 
and for quick work, I consider the short 
gun the best. On the saddle, in the 
car or wagon, and when tramping the 
hills, it is much more convenient, and 
it seems to me one can get quicker ac- 
tion with the short gun, and this 
amounts to considerable when a buck 
is up and getting out of sight at every 
jump. They are convenient to carry in 
the car and I have killed a number of 
coyotes that waited just a second too 
long. When in the car and I spot a 
coyote, usually standing some _ place 
looking at the car, I first reach for and 
get the rifle ready for quick work, then 
kick off the spark and bring the car to 
a stop, being sure to kill the engine 
before stopping, and usually before the 
coyote catches onto what’s up I can 
get a shot. I surely like the sawed-off 
short gun for an all-round service gun. 
Colo. SAM STEVENS. 





The Old Large Bores. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It’s a mean 
man that will say, “Didn’t I tell ye so?” 
But after having championed large-bore 
firearms for some years past whenever 
the editor would give me space in his 
columns, I feel tempted to say it after 
having read an article in “Arms and 
the Man” in the issues of June 29 and 
July 20, 1918, entitled, “The Gun That 
Stops the Hun.” 

A number of experts from the U. 8. 
Ordnance Department, after having ex- 
perimented exhaustively, discovered 
what any old-time gun-man knew forty 
years ago, the only difference being 
that his experiments and the results ob- 
tained had a more direct result on his 
safety and well-being and the amount 
of his monthly butcher’s bill. 

These gentlemen were obliged to bor- 
row some “stiffs” from a hospital to 
use as targets for their large and small- 
bore “hand guns” and study the differ- 
ent results on human flesh and bone. 
Then they adjourned to a_ slaughter 
house and on live steers noted the 
“knockdown” powers of each weapon at 
short range. 

Let me diverge here for a moment to 
make one acknowledgment in regard to 
the modern small-bore rifle, viz.: I do 
hereby most solemnly assert and be- 
lieve that the modern small-bore rifle 
with smokeless high-power powder, in 
flat trajectory, penetration and long 
range, has the old-style large bore black 
powder arms backed off the map—but 
that is all. At the ranges where prac- 
tical hunters kill their game—that is, 
at between 25 and 100 yards—the old 
large bores do the most satisfactory 
work. 

Of course, I’m referring to that pop 
ular animal fhat Ashley Haines hunts, 
I reckon, in the salal brush under the 
shade of the Douglas pines and calls a 
“mowitch,” and that I hunt thru prick] 
pear and mesquite thickets, usuall) 
mentioning it as “venado.” 

The matter in a nutshell is just this 
A large caliber heavy ball, tho lacking 
in the penetration of a small calibe! 
traveling at the same velocity (as it: 
greater superficial area rapidly retards 
its progress in flesh or bone), whe! 
stopped by living flesh, has its energ) 
transformed into nerve shock and bone 
smashing force inside the victim, be i 
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iped or quadruped, and is much more 
pt to drop it in its tracks than from 
ven a more accurately placed shot from 
small-bore weapon. 

The large bore stuns and paralyzes; 
the small bore stings and kills equally 
well when it hits in just the right spot, 
but if not, the game often travels a 
long way and is lost, when at last it 
comes down. 

Since 1910, between the revolutions 
in Mexico and the great world war, a 
number of my friends have been wound- 
ed or killed by modern small-bore rifles. 
The live ones all agree in saying that 
the small bores at first cause a sting- 
ing sensation when causing a mere flesh 
wound, their testimony agreeing with 
that indicated by the actions of the 
beeves that were experimented on by 
ordnance experts in the’ slaughter 
houses. 

A young friend of mine, Capt. Geo. 
I. Wellage, Co. D, 23rd Inf., U. S. A., 
who, with the Second Division, led his 
company over the top at the Marne last 
June and used his automatic for the 
first time on Fritz, killed one officer in 
a pistol duel and wounded and took 
prisoner another “baby-killer.” In writ- 
ing to me of the recontre, he remarked 
incidentally, “The hole my Colt auto- 
matic made in that Hun was something 
fierce.’ Poor G—! With a major’s 
commission awaiting him, he made the 
last and uttermost sacrifice, and is now 
awaiting the last roll call where the 
sun shines down on the graves of our 
boys who gave their lives last Septem- 
ber at the St. Mihiel salient. 

In conclusion, the large bores are 
ost satisfactory weapons for killing. 
To those who in days of a scarcity of 
game, such as the present, when one 
deer a year is more than the average 
rifleman gets a chance to shoot at, the 
small bores are very interesting toys, 
quite appropriate to ruling conditions. 
Personally, I like to play with ’em my- 
self. A .22 high-power, a .25-35 and a 
‘95 model Winchester carrying the 
‘06 Springfield cartridge are leaning 
against the wall as I write, and I look 
them over and clean and oil them often. 
But when I start out to get some deer 
meat for eating—I’m no head hunter— 
it is the Winchester S. S. .40-82 with 
Lyman sights and double set triggers 
that goes along with me, while the oth- 
ers stay behind in innocuous desuetude 
in the corner. The old cannon has a 
32-inch barrel (originally it was 36 
inches, but I cut it down) and weighs 
ibout 10 pounds, and when deer are 
iard to find it certainly does get quite 
heavy towards dark, but when they are 
plentiful it is as light as a feather and 
| often forget that I am packing it un- 
| a deer jumps up—and that reminds 
1c. 

Some years ago it was considered 
00d sportsmanship to discard repeat- 
ig arms and hunt the deer family with 
ingle-shot rifles and give them a show 
» escape. Nowadays, with the increas- 
ig scarcity of game and hunters of ex- 
erience, it seems to be looked on as 
ood sportsmanship to go after them 
ith a machine gun and catch them in 

barrage of soft-point bullets. When 
ne is killed the location of the bullet 
ound is apt to remind one of the yarn 
f the old nigger sportsman, who, when 
howing his bag of birds, was asked, 
Do you shoot them on the wing, Un- 
le?” replied, “Yassah, on de wing, on 
e neck, on de haid o’ on de tail—jest 
nywah, boss.” 

I sincerely hope that no young hunter 
‘ill jump on me too hard for my fos- 








silized ideas in regard to firearms. Let 
him consider, ere he condemns me, that 
in my youth we had buffalo, elk, Injuns 
and bad men to try out our new guns 
on, and no game laws, and those of us 
that didn’t lose our scalps got lots of 
priceless experience, now only to be ob- 
tained by swiping “stiffs” from a dead 
house or trespassing on a cow pasture. 
Mexico. A. D. TEMPLE. 





National Winners in U. S. Revolver 
Association. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose a list 
of the national winners in our 1919 
outdoor matches. Please note that Dr. 
J. H. Snook has established a new 
world’s record of 651 in Match “GC,” 
beating the former record, held by him- 
self, of 631. G. E. COOK, 

Sec.-Treas., U. S. Revolver Assn. 


NATIONAL STANDING. 


Match “A,” Revolver Championship of 


America. 

Score 
Capt. T. K. Lee, S. & W., .44-cal., 
Peters ammunition. ......<<.<csese 463 
D. J. Gould, Jr., Colt O. M., .38-cal., 
BERNNIONY  WEIEROI 55s cers iad ber eos wards here aa'alcds 453 
Dr. Carl W. Wahrer, S. & W., .22- 
COy CR SE Clans odanasc é ia vk ole das 452 


C. M. McCutchen, S. & W., Peterson, 


REMMI 6 orcratek Gi aide a dre cea a oan Gaia co aates 450 
ee Gee GRRL OEIY,. POSS i nk ke kc wc 453 
Match “B,”’ Pistol Championship of 
America. 

Capt. T. K. Lee, .44 Remington, Pe- 

TOFS, QMIMMUMIION os eck cece ci useces 472 
Lieut. R. C. Bracken, .22 S. & W.., 

Che ME aie a wd Wikia he algis yd ac ae akin oe we 470 
Capt. W. FP. Northeatt... ....6.cia.cces 453 
YR A A 7 rr 453 
Dr. Carl W. Wahrer, S. & W. .22, 

Nek ah asc ww tees at eel inds Sw poral aR er a, oe Be 452 


Match “C,” Individual Military Cham- 
pionship of America. 


Dr. J. H. Snook, Colt Army Special, 
Peters 
C. M. McCutchen, S. & W., 
military revolver, Peters.......... 62 
Capt. T. K. Lee, Colt .38-cal. military 
FOVOIVOR, POCOES ccs oie tw ndceeisins 611 
Lieut. R. C. Bracken, .30-cal. Luger, 
Peters 


Match “F,” Pocket Revolver Champion- 
ship of America, 


G. F. Hoffman, Colt Army Special, 
.38-cal., U. M. C. ammunition..... 
Dr. J. H. Snook, Colt Army Special, 
ser CGl,, 491, POLO: .ésccccccwacs 209 
YS RS CS ee re 207 
D. J. Gould, Jr., S. & W., .32-cal., 
Ura AO re, ie we a rina acu wica kee ala er anets 206 
Dr. H. A. Baylis, S. & W., .38-cal., 
Peters 


Match “G,” Novice Re-Entry Match. 


A. H. Means, S. & W., .22-cal., Win- 
chester ammunition. ........cseces 
E. N. Dart, S. & W., .22-cal., U. M. C. 
Mrs. Frederich C. Carter, S. & W., 
SOU, Ola Oe. Crd os mingle as baa ne we 218 


Cc. P. Hoppin, S. & W 22-cal., U 
Wy OP ordi wagiea erareiaa es eae as 216 
H. C. Stone, S. & W 2-cal., U. S 
Oe ee iecusswasaduwea wane we weed 214 
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THE TERROR. 


He walked into the shooting gallery, 
picked up an automatic pistol, snuffed 
oul eight lighted candles in quick suc- 
cession, played a double octave on the 
bell targets, pulverized a dollar and 
sixty-nine cents worth of clay pipes, 
and then meekly allowed the attendant 
to overcharge him. 


—DENNISON VARR. 























RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be. 
















Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 










If yourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 




























Bring them to your Iakes and 
streams by planting the natural 
foods that they fly hundreds of miles 
to find, such as Wild Celery, Wild Rice, 
Duck Potato, Etc. THE BEST FISHING is found 









around beds of Wild Celery, Pond Plants and Water 
Lilies, where the fish congregate for food and shelter. 
SPRING PLANTING brings quick results, giving 
full benefit of the summer growing season. Terrell 
furnishes planting material that is used very success 
fully by many of the best hunting and fishing clubs 
WRITE for booklet ‘Plants For Attracting Birds, 

Game and Fish.”" 


CLYDE B. TERRELL, Naturalist. 
Room B-90 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

















DARROW’S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 





| Carried on running board of any Autoor shipped by Express at regu- 
‘ar merchandise rate. 5styles, 23sizes, 6 sizes for use with Outboard 

| Motor. Guaranteed durable, safe and subtantial. Write for atalog 
of Moterboats, Rowboats, Sectional boats, Duckhoats and Canoes 

| ¥. H, DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 220 Erie St. Albion. Mich. 





SPORTSMAN-—TAKE—NOTICE 


We will make your bullets— bullet moulds —reloading tools—special 
shelle—gun stocks, anything you want in the sporting goods line 
Cast your bullets in one of our pressure casting machines. 


No pouring Send 25¢ for prints and make one yourself, 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO., 851 East 6th St., ERIE, PA, 


How To Throw The Diamond Hitch 
a We have reprinted another edition of | 


**The Intricacies of The Diamond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 





which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 


1824 Curtis St. 
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LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


for the 
Indoor Range 


willhelp you pile 
up that big score 
you've dreamed 
of. Start right. 
Have the new 
gun fitted with 
Lyman Sights. 
Your dealer has 
them or can get 
them for you. 





No. 2A $5.00 
Free Lyman Book 


shows and prices Lyman Sights 
for every purpose and every gun. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


Middlefield, Conn. 


85 West St., 


LYMAN 





No. 17, $2.50 
— ys Sw 
both pinhead and Same as No. 17, but 
aperture. with windgauge. 














Match Box 


The camper or hunter—anyone 
who lives in the big outdoors—needs 


MARBLES 


Waterproof Match Box 












—* It’s much better, and safer too, than 
carrying matches loose in the pocket. Holds 
good supply of matches. Is absolutely water- 
proof. Right size for pocket. Willlastalifetime. 
Ft Sporting Goods or Hardware Stores, or direct by 
mail upon receipt of price (55c postpaid). Write for catalog 
of Marble’s Sixty Specialties for Sportsmen. 157 





Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 











FOR HEADACHE AND NEURALGIA 
ANTI-KAMNIA 


AA TABLETS 


1Oc & 25c PACKAGES 
ASK FOR AK TABLETS 











Take Along The Kodak 


Pictures of your hunting 
trip, fishing trip, tennis, 
golf, polo games 
and everything 
that’s pleasure 
now will fill you with 
enjoyment when old 
age debars you from 
thesesports. Write for 
price list of kodaks and 
kodak supplies. For 
developing and printing 
mail your films to us. 





Haanstad’s Camera Shop 


404 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 
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Conducted by C. G. Williams. 
Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their ques- 


tions if answers are desired by mail. 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and 


is briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for pub- 
ications, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 





I am thinking of buying a Marlin 
mode] 1897 rifle with 26-inch barrel, fit- 
ted with Lyman peep and ivory bead 


front sights, I understand there is a 
new .22 shell on the market recently, 
viz., the .22 N. R. A., and would like to 
know if this shell used in the Marlin 
rifle would give as good results as the 
.22 Remington Special (.22 W. R. F.) 
shell does in the Remington rifle fitted 
I use the Reming- 
anywhere from 
200 yards or over, and find the 
trajectory too great for real good work 
in a hurry from 150 yards upward. Will 
the Martin 1897 chamber the .22 N. R. A. 
shell? How do you think a telescope 
sight would be on a .280 Ross sporting 
rifle for all-round work, such as shoot- 
ing at deer in willows and jack-pines, 
both running and standing; also an oc- 
casional shot at a coyote, and target 
work? Would it be very easily knocked 
out of alignment?—W. E. Dearing, Viv- 
ian, Manitoba. 

Answer.—You certainly could use the 
.22 N. R. A, cartridge in the Marlin if it 
were chambered for the .22 L. R. We 
believe it to be a far more accurate 
cartridge than the .22 W. R. F. or .22 
Remington Special (same cartridge) and 
we believe that it would be fully as ac- 
curate as the Remington rifle if both 
were fitted with the sights you mention. 
Did you ever try to follow up a run- 
ning deer with a field glass? Can you 
do it readily? You would find that you 
would have far more trouble finding a 
deer and holding it with a _ telescope 
than with a field glass. Personally, we 
would not have a telescope on a rifle 
used for hunting, It is all right 


to have the mounts fitted to your rifle 


|barrel so that you could use it for tar- 


get shooting, but as most game shoot- 


jing is snap shooting, a telescope is out 


of the question. We have found that 


ithe cross hairs are quite easily broken 


out of position; also, it is 
very easy, in the excitement of getting 
ready to shoot at game, to swing the 
telescope against a limb in such a man- 
ner that it would be thrown so far out 
of alignment that you never could hit 
the game aimed at.—Editor. 


or knocked 


Is it possible to obtain Ross .280 rifles 
at present? If not, when, to the best of 
your knowledge, will they be on the 
market again for general sale? Also, 
to date, which is really handed the palm 
as being the most accurate rifle in the 


world? No doubt the honor lies be- 
tween the final three—the Ross, the 
Springfield and the Newton, Which of 


these three is actually the most accu- 
rate—all three shooting, of course, with 
the best target ammunition? What is 
the address of the Ross people?—L. P 
Holmes, Napa, Cal. 

Answer.—aAt the present time it is im- 
possible to obtain a Ross rifle. The 
Canadian government took over the 
complete factory, and I understand that 
Sir Chas, Ross has nothing to do with 
it now. No one knows when they will 
be on the market again, if ever. We 
believe that the Springfield can easily 
be given the credit of being the most 
accurate rifle in the world. It, in the 
hands of American riflemen, has taken 
the honors from all other rifles made 


| by all other nations, so we cannot see 


j}was always the man 


|trials with the competitor’s gun, 


other rifle could lay claim to 
You cannot say that it 
behind the gun, 
but, of course, there is much in that, 
but when a rifle club, in competition 
with another. says on completion of some 
“If our 
team had been equipped with that rifle 
|we would have turned tables,” as was 
|said of the Springfield in a Bisley meet, 
then there is some claim to that rifle 
being the best, The address of the Ross 
|Rifle Co. is Quebec, Canada, but a let- 
ter to that firm will be answered from 


how any 
being its equal. 


the Ritz 
Editor. 


Carlton Hotel, New York.— 


Would you kindly answer the follow- 
ing questions: (1) What is your opinion 
of the .22 Savage Hi-Power? (2) What 
is the killing range, muzzle energy and 
number of feet per second of this gun? 
(3) Is it a suitable rifle for deer? Will 
it kill anything larger?—Lyle Shreve, 
Pasadena, Cal, 

Answer.—The .22 H, P. Savage is a 
very fine little gun, but for geese and 
other small game up to 100 yards it is 
too powerful, as it dissolves them into 
grease and feathers or fur. The killing 
range of the .22 H. P. is as far as you 
can see small game, tho it is not very 
accurate at the longest ranges. The 
bullet, being so light, drifts badly in 
the wind; also, the drift of the bullet 


caused by the rifling is more pro- 
nounced than in rifles using heavier 
bullets. It has 2,700 foot-seconds ve- 


locity and 1,132 foot-pounds energy. 
Many deer have been killed with this 
rifle, tho the bullet has to be placed 
right to do this, and in the hands of a 
novice it will cause more cripples than 
kills. It is heavy enough for deer, ex- 
cept in the hands of a novice.—Editor. 


As an intermittent reader of your col- 
umn, I want to ask two or three ques- 
tions about .22-caliber repeaters. First, 
is the Stevens slide-action .22 as smooth 
working as the Marlin of the same type? 
Seems to me the Stevens would be lia- 
ble to jam occasionally, especially with 
the long rifle cartridge. Which gun 
would you buy? Second, is the new .410 
shotgun a real game gun? What dis- 
tance would it be effective on rabbits 
and pigeons, and on grouse as well? I 
do only a very little shooting and would 
rather have a small gun that I could 
carry round easily and get what game 
[ happened to stir up. If the .410 would 
serve this purpose it would be what I 
require.—-F, M. Plumb, Denver, Colo. 


Answer.—We do not think that the 
Stevens .22 is, in all respects, as good 
a gun as the Marlin. One fault has been 
that the gun failed to load and occa- 
sionally threw the shell out instead of 
inserting it into the chamber. The .410 
shotgun is generally listed as a taxi- 
dermist’s gun and is usually used on 
birds. It has a range of about 40 yards 
and shoots No, 8 shot, or smaller. You 
can get rabbits at the above range if 
you hold very close. We would prefer 
a 20-gauge, and, as second choice, a 24 
oF 28-zauge, rather than a .410. The 20- 
gauge only weighs 5% pounds, while the 


110 we had weighed 5 pounds.—Editor 
Would you kindly compare, thru the 
columns of your magazine, the ballis- 


tics, range, killing power, ete.. of the 
.203 British and the .35 Winchester cart- 
ridges?—W. W. McHardie, Oyama, B. C.. 
Canada, 


Answer.—The .303 British is now load- 
ed with two types of bullets—the old 


round nose, in full jacketed and soft 
point, and the pointed bullet. We will 
give the ballistics of all so you can 
compare: 
Bullet M.V. Energy Traj., in. 
Cartridge. wt. f.s. Ibs. 100 500 
3038 British. 215 2005 1920 1.23 51.53 
303 British. 174 2450 2320 0.82 29.00 
.85 Winch’r. 250 2192 2669 1.03 47.56 
It can readily be seen that the .303 


British loaded with the 174-grain bullet 
would have more range and a flatter 
trajectory than the others. It also has 
more energy than the round-nose 215- 
grain bullet, but we do not think that 
it would be as good a game load. The 
.85 Winchester, shooting as it does 2 


much heavier bullet, has a velocity be- 
tween the two loadings of the .303, but 
energy 


its is considerably more than 


See 
























eit and we believe that the .35 Win- 
cl r, with its big round-nose bullet, 


Editor. 


| have a Springfield (for 1906 ammu- 


nition) which is a dandy, but I don’t | 


like the sights nor the stock. Will you 
kindly advise me the best open sights 


to get for same? Also, is there any 
place that I can buy a sporting stock for 
same? What is the best plan to dress 
her up with different sights and stock, 
finance being considered?— Chas _ H. 
Moore, M.D., Horse Cave, Ky. 
Answer.—It would cost you at ast 
$50 to have your Springfield dress: up 
as you suggest. We believe that Ed- 


ward Stewart White paid over $ldu to 
have Wundhammer (deceased) doll up 
his Springfield for the trip to Africa. 
We would advise that you make your 
own stock from the dimensions given in 
Outdoor Life, October number, page 252. 
As to a sight, you could either file off 
the lugs on top of the present sight 
base and cut dovetails for a sporting 
rear sight, or else remove a pin from 
the under side of the rear sight base, 
drive off the sight base and cut dove- 
tails for the sporting rear sight; or have 
a rear sight made so that it could be 
attached to the barrel with screws, Any 
of the many sporting rear sights that 
are on the market could be used. You 
would be compelled to use a very much 
lower front sight with the last arrange- 
ment of rear sight. We have become 
so accustomed to the Springfield from 
use on the target range that we have 
not considered changing the last one we 
bought, as we changed several before. 
She looks pretty good to us in her work- 
ing dress.—Editor. 


Will you please tell me if there is a 
book published that gives the compara- 
tive velocities and patterns of different 


ig (ve best game gun of the three.— | 


oads for 12, 16 and 20-gauge shotguns | 


and oblige?—M. S. Brown, Stockton, Cal. 


_Answer.—The only books that seem to | 
fill the bill as to comparative velocities | 


and pattern are: The American Shot- 
gun, by Askins; The Gun and Its De- 


velopment, by Greener; Modern Sport- | 


published by Simpkin, Marshall, Ham- 
F milton, Kent & Co., London, England, 
but can be supplied thru Outdoor Life 
| Book Dept.—Editor. 


I have two Springfield star-gauged 
barrels that I would like made into 
sporting models, gun stock to be full 
pistol grip and checked, fitted with Ly- 
man micrometer wind gauge receiver 
sight No. 48 and Lyman gold bead front 
sight Also base attachment for tele- 


ing Gunnery, by Sharpe. The last is | 


scopic sight; the old Springfield rear | 


sight base to be removed and barrel 
buffed and blued. If you could give me 
any information as to where this could 
be done, I would appreciate it very 
much.—L, Kurtz, Ft. Douglas, Utah. 

_Answer.—Write to A. W._ Peterson, 
Venver, Colo.; K. J. Konvalinka, Mason 
“ity, Iowa; Meuner Gun Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Any of the above gunsmiths can 
co the work for you in a manner that 
will be wholly satisfactory.—Editor. 





Iam going to get a special target re- 
volver made with 10-inch nickel steel 
‘arrel and cylinder, and would like your 
advice on the best cartridge to use in 
Such a gun, I intend to reload all my 
own cartridges and want the best shell 
t load with smokeless powder for 
‘ong range—that is, from 50 to 300 
yard I want the most powerful charge 
Ican get and the most accurate. Isn't 


‘a fact that a shorter shell is the best | 


for smokeless powder? I had in mind 
‘sine the .44 Russian shell with the An- 


dersin bullet of 205 grains. Wouldn't | 


hat make a better cartridge than the 
5-4) W, A. R. or the .44 Special? Which 

these shells would you use in a 10- 
arrel for long range at target and 
8am Do you think a little more twist 
Wou') be better in a 10-inch barrel for 


Ine} 


smo! -less powder—that is, say about 


ene urn in 13% inches? The S. & W. 
'8 a ittle more than one inch in 14 ins. 


and he Colt one in 16 inches for black | 


Dow or.—C, W. Finch, Chelan, Wash. 
a wer.—We believe that the .38 
1) & Wesson Special is a better gun 
nd artridge than the .44 Russian or 
a ‘an for accuracy at both long and 
or range. It will not be as powerful 








He’s 
Charging- 
Stop Him! 














ERE he comes—six hundred pounds 
of wounded, raving, fighting grizzly! 
Wicked, pointed head stretched out— evil 
little pig eyes glaring hate—long yellow 
tusks snapping in bloody foam—high 
shoulders rocking with effort as they 
drive the ten-inch hooked chisels of claws 
ripping through the moss— smash through 
the witch-hopples, here he comes! 


Easy does it—take yourtime! The little 
.250-3000 Savage rises easily, smoothly, 
into line. Squeezing the pistol-grip-face 
frozen against the stock—seeing both 
sights—following that slavering chin 
with the bead—holding your breath and 
shutting down steadily with your trigger 
finger. Bang! 


Fingers racing, before the echo of the 
shot youre reloaded and ready again. 
But he’s down. Crumpled end over end 
in his stride. That vicious little .67 grain 
pointed bullet, traveling 3000 feet per 
second, smashed through his jaw, shiver- 
ed his neck vertebrae to splinters, and 
splashed them through his lungs. Never 
knew what struck him—dead when he 
hit the ground! 

Only seven poundsof rifle—the .250-3000 Savage. 
Six shots—in two seconds, if you need them that 
fast—and each of them with a gilt-edge target 
accuracy that would hit the 800 yard military bulls- 
eye, and punch enough to slam through half-inch 
steel boiler-plate ata hundred yards. Solid breech 
hammerless, with checked extra-full pistol- grip 
and forearm and corrugated steel shotgun butt- 
plate and trigger. See it at your dealer’s—he can 
supply it. For complete description, write us. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
SHARON, PA. UTICA, N. Y. DETROIT, MICH. 
Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, N. Y. C. 





.250-3000 Savage Rifle, take down model. 22-inch 
tapered round barrel with integral sight base. 
Checked extra-full pistol-grip and forearm, checked 
trigger. Corrugated steel shotgun buttplate. Com- 
mercial silver bead front and flat-topped wind- 
gauge sporting rear sights. Weight about 7 lbs, 
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Look Through 
These Barrels 


No pitting. No 
metal fouling. 
Just a clean 
sweep of pol- 
ished steel that 
gives the entire 
load proper di- 
rection at every 
shot. 


Pyramid Solvent 
did it all with very 
little human effort. 


easily dissolves smokeless 
and black powder residue. 
and loosens metal fouling. 


B39 

a':\ yee 
It gets under 
That’s why it 


cleans all firearms so easily. 


The action is purely chemical—but there’s 
nothing to attack the gun metal—not even 


moisture. 


Pyramid can be left in firearms 


for a long time without danger from rust. 





Pyramid Solvent removes all 
residue of fouling smokeless 
Powder or black powder 
Cleanses barrel thoroughly 


brcant 





3.in-One 
yutting arm away 
THREE.IN-ONE O11 COMPANY 
‘Tae of 


wow TORK 





Pyramid Solvent 1s for sale 
by most firearm dealers, 
3 ounces in a convenient 
flat can that fits the pocket 
or shooting kit, 30c per 
can. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 30c and 
we will send you a can 
postpaid. 


Three-in-One Oil Company 
165EEG Broadway :: :: New York City. 


After Pyramid Solvent, use 
3-in-One Oil to prevent rust 
and to lubricate. 





at short ranges, but it will have mre 
accuracy. At 300 yards it will hve 
equal energy and be more accurate. ‘he 
.38-40 would be the most powerful of 
any, and while perhaps of less accuracy 
at 50 yards, still at 300 yards it has the 
most accuracy of any. We formerly had 
a bullet mould that made a round-nose 
bullet similar to the one used in the .38 
Special, but larger, weighing 200 ers, 
that we reloaded in our Colt S. A., .38-40, 
and we found it to be the equal for 
accuracy of the .38 Special at all ranges 
up to 50 yards, while more accurate at 
300 yards. We would not use a greater 
twist in barrel than the S. & W. are 
using for their revolver. It is not the 
powder that determines the twist of the 
rifling, but the shape and weight of the 
bullet, and incidentally the _ velocity 
given to the bullet. We have always 
been of the opinion that the twist used 
in either the S. & W. or the Colt were 
about right, but of the two we would 
Pad the twist that the S. & W. uses,— 
Lditor. 


I have been advised by one of the best 
gun makers that they will make up for 
me a 20-ga. gun to handle 3 drs. smoke- 
less powder and 1% oz. of shot. What 
do you think of such a gun? I have 
used the 20-ga. and liked it all right 
but I am going back to the 12-ga. gun, 
but think I shall buy another 20 built 
to handle the above load, as I like the 
small-bored gun. I think I will have 
them make it to weigh about 6% to 7 
Ibs., with about 28-in. barrel. Would be 
pleased to have your answer by return 
mail.—E. W. Leech, Gaffney, S. C. 


Answer.—A 20-ga. shotgun built on 
the lines you speak of, to weigh 7 lbs. 
only with 32-in. barrels and chambered 
for a 3-in. shell, should be one of the 
best guns for birds that you ever put t 
your shoulder. We are also an advocate 
of the small-gauge gun, only we like t 
have them light as well as small. The 
one we have weighs 6 lbs., while the on: 
that our better half uses weighs 5% lbs. 
with 24-in. barrels, against 28-in. bar- 
rels in ours, and we have always ac- 
knowledged that the “little’ gun would 
outshoot the larger one. Both are Ith- 
acas, and we would not part with them 
We believe that you would have better 
success with 1 oz. or 1 1/16 oz. of shot 
than with 1% oz. We find that our guns 
do the best work with % oz. No. 7% C 
shot, so we always use that load, even 
when we increase the charge of powder 
We have almost given up the use of an) 
but the 20-ga. for birds and rabbits, and 
this year used it on ducks.—Editor. 


Would you please inform me by re- 
turn mail why the shooters of automatic 
shotguns claim they shoot harder than 4 
repeater or a double-barrel shotgun? It 
looks to me, if both automatic and re- 
peater were shot under the same condi- 
tions, that the repeater would shoot the 
stronger, as it does not lose any energy 
by recoil. -In the Remington, 1919, cata- 
log, on page 21, they claim the auto- 
matic has 1 ft. more velocity per second 
than the repeater or double-barrel shot- 
gun with the same load. Then in the 
next paragraph they contradict them- 
selves by saying the automatic shoots 
fully equal to the standard double 0 
repeating shotgun.—“Automatic,” James- 





| town, Cal. 
Answer.—In testing shotgun ammuni- 
| tion we have found that the automat 
| would give approximately the same ve- 
| locity and penetration as when the same 
| grade and load of shells were shot out 
| of a double-barrel or a repeater. W? 
have found double and single guns, 4s 
| well as repeaters, that shot harder than 
| any automatic we ever saw, and we als 
| have seen automatics that shot harder 
| than some other guns, so we consider | 
| about equal. At the end of the 
paragraph on page 21, Remington cata 
log, it reads, “that the Remin 
| Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. auto: 
matic shotgun shoots just as hard ané 
| just as close as any other type of s 
| gun.” Then is given the table of veloc 
ity and pattern of which you w 
| After that comes the paragraph whi 
you seem to have misunderstood: “AS 
penetration is dependent on velocity. tn 
penetration of an automatic gun is (ul) 
equal to that of any standard doub 
repeating shotgun.” This is only a repe 
tition of the first clause quoted, ony !! 
different words. As to the table— ve!) 
the Remington-U. M. C. would be ver 
foolish to put in a table showing « V& 
locity less than that given in a dou! 
gun, as no one uses the lowest 
comparison of usefulness when coma! 
ing his own products.—Editor. 
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ase give me information concerning 
‘rancis Bannerman Sons Springfield 
I ngton, single-shot rifle action, for 
the 1906 army cartridges. Have noticed 
} id in Outdoor Life. Is this a good, 
s ng, reliable action, or is the Win- 
chester single-shot action better? I am 
thinking of buying one of these rifles, 
or have one made to take the .250-3000 
Savage cartridges. Or can you tell me of 


any other good single-shot action? Will 
a 24-in. barrel be O. K. for the .250-3000 
Savage cartridges?—Soren Hansen, Ra- 


cine, Wis. 

Answer.—The action of the old Rem- 
ington single-shot rifle is as strong and 
dependable as any other that we know 
f. You could easily have a barrel fitted 
to the action and chambered for the 
25-3000 Savage cartridge. You might 
also get one of the Winchester single- 
shot actions and have a barrel fitted to 








that. Then there is the British Martini | 


action as made by the Birmingham 
Small Arms Co., Birmingham, England, 
another single-shot action that could 
easily be fitted to take the .25-3000 Sav- 
age cartridge. The 24-in. barrel would 
probably give 15 foot-seconds more ve- 
locity than the 22-in. barrel that the 
Savage Company uses.—Editor. 


I have been told that the .32 auto- 
matic cartridge cannot be reloaded sat- 
isfactorily. Is this true? If not, can 
they be reloaded with the lead bullet in- 
stead of the metal-patch bullet? Is an 
automatic pistol any more accurate than 
a revolver with the same distance be- 
tween sights, and shooting the same 
cartridge? Can the ordinary charge of 
3 grs. be increased for more power? 
How much is safe? 
Angeles, Cal. 





| 
| 


| 





Clay Caldwell, Los | 


Answer.—The .32 Colt automatic cart- | 
ridge can be reloaded successfully if one | 


cares to go to the trouble, but it re- 


quires patience and much care. An auto- | 
matic is no more accurate than a re-| 
volver, and generally they are not as} 


accurate, 
volver and an automatic shooting the 
same cartridge can be compared is inthe 
45 Government automatic cartridge, and 
both the Colt and Smith & Wesson com- 
panies made revolvers to shoot that cart- 
ridge. Do not increase the regular load 
of 3 grs. in your .32 automatic, or you 
i be causing trouble for yourself.— 
Editor. 


I have a Sharps .45-70 rifle of the 
Borchardt patent, made by the Sharps 
Rifle Company of Bridgeport, Conn. It 
says “Old Reliable” on the barrel. Would 
it hurt the rifling to use smokeless pow- 
der, soft-point ammunition in it? Please 
a me know.—Fred Eskilson, Micanite, 

Answer.—You could use the soft-point 
jacketed-bullet ammunition in your 
45-70 Sharps, but after about 2,000 shots 
you would not have any rifling left in 
the barrel. You can get the .45-70 load- 
ed with smokeless powder and lead bul- 
lets and then would have the best load 
to use in your rifle, as they would not 
wear the barrel, but would give you the 
Ar trig of smokeless-powder 
Jditor, 


Please advise me, in a Winchester 


The only case in which a re- | 





loads.— 


hammerless pump, which has the longest | 


killing range—the 12-ga., with 30-in. 
barrel, or the 16-ga., with 26-in. barrel, 
or the 20-ga., with 25-in. barrel? I be- 
ieve these are the standard lengths of 
barrels for each of the different gauge 
£uns put out by Winchester Company. 
Also, what charge of Ballistite and size 
C ot do you think is the most effect- 
lve in the 12, 16 and 20-ga. for duck 
sho.ting? I have changed this fall from 
the 12-ga. to the 16-ga., which I find 
very effective and light to handle. I am 
iow thinking of getting the 20-ga. in 
Vinchester hammerless pump.—E. T. 
Martin, D.C., Denver, Colo. 

A» swer.—We do not believe that there 
is avy difference in the killing range of 
C auge of shotgun over another. The 

difference seems to be in length of 








‘Slam — Bang!” 


**They were ‘cans’ —going down 
the wind like blue blazes, a good 
sixty yards away—and I got ’em 
both. Clean hits, too. 


“T tell you, there’s nothing like 
Infallible or “SE. C.’’ They’ re 
the hardest hitting, cleanest burn- 
ing powders | ever shot. 


**And they’ re reliable—always the 
same. You take no chances when 
you shoot Hercules Smokeless 
Shotgun Powders. 





‘Better try "em. You can buy any 
one of fourteen standard shells loaded 
with Infallible or ‘SE. C.’? And the 
shell you shoot is one of that fourteen.”’ 
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Smokeless Shotgun 
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1920 Old Fisherman’s 
) 5 C Calendar 
Cives Signs for 1920 
Your Friends Want One 
O. F. CALENDAR 


Box 1475, H Sta. Springfield, Mass. 














n cases $25.00. 





Basket hand stamped $35.00. 


dy Premier, calfskin lined silver trimmings $75.00. Hardy De Luxe, elaborately 
engraved with finest buckskin lined, gold mountings, $100.00. 


bi Patt aorepondence to" A, H. HARDY, Box 1384, Denver, Colo. 


7 ae HARDY TAILOR HAND-MADE GUN CASE 
P 
H 


eet the requirements of discriminating sportsmen. Made to fit any gun, with any length barrel. 


Full Hand carved $40.00. 
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TOBACCO 


Or SNUFF HABIT 
Cured or NO Pay 


No matter whether used in pipe, cigarettes, cigars, 
chewed, or used in the form of snuff. Superba 
Tobacco Remedy contains nothing injurious, no 
dope, poisons or habit-forming drugs. Guaranteed. 
Sent on trial. If it cures, costs you onedollar. If 
it fails, or if you are not perfectly satisfied, costs 
you nothing. Write for full remedy today. 


SUPERBA COMPANY 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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New Pleasures 
In Boating 


Witha Lockwood-Ash 
Row Boat Engine new 
boating pleasures are in 
store for you. 

On your vacation, 
camping, fishing, picnick- 
ing, or hunting, you can 
explore new fields. 

You can glide 
through the 
narrows, across 

the riffles, over the 
shallows. 

Young and old can 
enjoy this practical, 
economical sport. 


Booklet; learn about the 
30-day trial plan. 


Lockwood-Ash 
Motor Co. 
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| own, 


Ask for the Lockwood-Ash 


2008 Jackson St, 
Jackson, Mich. 

















Rifleite Owners— 


will tell you in any discussion about clear 
shooting vision that there are all sorts of 
shooting glasses—but only one that is best. 
You know it—its Rifleite. Clearer and 











barrel. The 34-in. barrel does give a 
very slight amount of velocity above a 
30-in. barrel, but even then it is slight. 


| There seems to be more difference in 


individual guns than between length of 
barrel or gauge. A friend has a‘ 10-ga. 
Parker, 34-in. barrels, and we never saw 
a Parker gun that would shoot with that 
one. An engineer in La Junta, Colo., 
had the hardest shooting Winchester 
pump gun, Model ‘97, that we ever saw, 
and so on. We have tried out from two 
to five guns of the same gauge, make, 
length of barrel, etc., and found that one 
would do better than others. Our wife 
has a 20-ga., 24-in. barrels 5.5 lbs., that 
we believe to be the hardest shooting 
20-ga. we ever saw. It will far surpass 
our own 20-ga. with 26-in. barrels, 6 lIbs., 
of the same make that we have at pres- 
ent, and it surpassed another 20-ga. of 
another make, which again outshot our 
That is the way we look at this 
superiority in shotgun shooting. We use 
24 grs. Ballistite, 14% oz. 7% shot in a 
12; 20 gers. Ballistite 1 1/16 oz. 7% shot 
in a 16; 18 gers. Ballistite, 1 oz. 7% shot 
in a 20; and find that each gun gives as 
good results as the other, but each of 
our guns do not handle No. 7% shot 
best, as one shoots No. 6 far better than 
any other size.—Editor. 


Will you please compare the extreme 
ranges of the Savage .250-3000, the 1895 
Winchester .30, '06 Government, shooting 
Winchester ammunition with .220-gr., 
soft-point bullet, and the .35 Remington 
auto.; (a) when each is held at an eleva- 
tion of 15 deg., and (b) at 45 deg.? The 
idea is to find out how far each gun 
could do dangerous damage to another 
hunter or to livestock under ordinary 
hunting conditions. What is the trajec- 
tory of the '95 Winchester shooting the 
above-named ammunition at 200, 300 and 
500 yards? The same with the Spring- 
field ammunition? Can you give me a 
reduced load for the ’95 Winchester .30, 
06 Government that would still be sat- 
isfactory for deer?—O. J. Potthast, M.D., 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Answer.—The extreme range of the 
.25-3000, 87-gr. bullet is 4,660 yds. (com- 
puted); of the .30, Model ’06, 150-gr. bul- 
let, 5,465 yds.; of the .30 Model, '03, 220- 
gr. bullet, 4,425 yds.; of the .85 Reming- 
ton, 200-gr. bullet, 3,500 yds., all at an 
elevation of approximately 45 deg. At 
an elevation of approximately 15 deg. 
the ranges would be, respectively, 3,500 
yds., 3,800 yds., 3,250 yds. and 2,800 yds. 
The remaining energy at extreme range 
would be, respectively, 9.54 foot-pounds, 
13.84 foot-pounds, 17.9 foot-pounds and 
15.7 foot-pounds. The ballistics are as 


Please answer the following thru your 
magazine: (1) I am anxious to sec're 
recommendations for a reduced load or 
the .30-40 Krag, using some bullet | ke 
the 100-gr. 32-20 W. C. F.; also a hi:h- 
velocity load, using the same bullet or 
any other nickel-jacketed bullet of ab ut 
this weight that will fit the bore of ‘he 
Krag without any alterations. Ple ise 
recommend a powder for each purpose 
also a suitable primer. (2) Will the N\ 
48 Lyman micrometer windgauge 
ceiver sight fit the Krag? If not, j 
there another sight of this type that wil| 
work. (3) I wish to obtain from 2,80) 
to 3,000 font-seconds velocity with 
100-gr. bullet in the H. V. load men- 
tioned above, and to drop to about 1.20 
or 1,400 with the low-pressure load and 
the same bullet.—T. L. Conway, Talara 
Peru. 

Answer.—You could use DuPont Gal- 
lery Rifle Powder No. 75, with lead bul- 
lets, for reduced loads, as follows: 


toe 


Bullet Muzzle Breech 

Wt., Che., Vel., Pres 

Cartridge Grs. Grs. F.S. Lbs. 
00-40 Krag....... 200 15 1,350 23,240 
170 13 1,390 23,200 

154 11 1,390 23,240 

100 10 1,500 21,550 


You could use full charges as follows 


Bullet Muzzle Breech 
~ Cm, wel, Pres. 
Powder Grs. Grs. F.S. Lbs. 
Du Pont No. 16.. 150 45.5 2,825 42,300 
220 35.5 2,005 31.700 
220 40.0 2,225 45,800 
Du Pont No. 15.. 172 42.5 2,400... 
220 37.8 2,000 
220 40.0 2,150 
Hercules No. 300 150 47.0 2,800 
172 43.0 2,500 
180 42.0 2,495 
190 43.0 2,440 
220 40.0 2,200 
220 38.0 2,000 
Hercules No. 308 150 42.0 2,570 
180 39.0 2,376 
190 39.0 2,263 
220 37.0 2,085 


(2) The Lyman sight No. 33 is made 
especially for the Krag, while No. 48 is 
intended for use on Winchester rifles. 
(3) You should be able to get 2,900 foot- 
seconds with 46.0 grs. of DuPont No. 16 
and the 100-gr. bullet; otherwise use 
charge as given above.—Editor. 


In a junk shop in California I recently 
saw a very strange gun, which I can't 





rior cpr i _ follows: describe as definitely as I would like 
atalog will tell you everything about Rifle- Bullet. Muzzle Muzzle Trajectory in Inches nm 
ite and why it is worth your while toaddress Weight, Velocity, Energy, 100 200 4300 y 400 500 ~—«:1.000 
THE F. W. KING OPTICAL COMPANY Cart. Gr. " S. . Lbs. Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. 

Dept. D CLEVELAND. OHIO 25-8000. oc o's 87 3.000 1,739 503 2.31 5.78 11.24 20.17 210.00 
.30, Model ’06. 150 2.700 2,428 640 2.94 7.28 13.98 24.28 173.76 

.30, Model '03. 220 2,300 2,362 990 4.40 11.04 23.40 41.49 255.48 

.35 Remington 200 2,020 1,811 1.07 5.93 16.17 32.16 62.20 418.20 





INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


Hildebrandt 


Spinners 
THEY CATCH FISH 
The J. J. Hildebrandt Co. 





Logansport, Ind. 











READ THIS GREAT 
STORY OF ALASKA: 
“THE STORY OF JACK” 


In the old Klondike gold rush days, Jack a full-blooded 
Airedale Terrier, followed his master up from the States, 
to Dyea and Skagway, to Dawson—and toNome. Up back 
of Nome he died—to save the life of the master he loved. 
On much of the trip he had helped pull the sledge, 
through the bitter cold, and the ice and the snow 

This great story is the talk of the day—and is one of the 
most truly realistic animal stories ever written It will 
bring tears to the eyes—yet gladness to the heart; and it 
is impossible for anyone to pick up the book without read- 
ing it from cover to cover. ONLY 60c POSTPAID 
Besides the Story of Jack, there are four other rattling 
good dog stories in this book—five in all. Address: 


OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 














You are assured the best of ser- 
vice by mentioning OUTDOOR 


LIFE when writing advertisers. 





Some satisfactory reduced loads would 
be: DuPont I. M. R. No. 16, 42 gers., 2,200 
foot-seconds; DuPont I. M. R. No. 16, 44 
grs., 2,300 foot-seconds; DuPont I. M. R. 
No. 20, 42 ers., 2,000 foot-seconds Her- 
cules W. A. .30 cal., 44 ers., 2,100 foot- 
seconds.—Editor. 


What is the accurate range of the 
82-20 rifle? Is it powerful enough for 
deer at 200 yards? Which is best—the 
trombone or the lever-action? Will this 
rifle shoot the ordinary center-fire_ .32 
long and short cartridges?—A. H. Har- 
rop, Galveston, Texas. 

Answer.—The accurate range of the 
82-20 is a thing hard to define. Some 
people claim that it is not accurate at 
100 yards, because they cannot kill with 
it at that range; again, others claim it 
to be accurate at 300 yards because they 
can make good scores at that range. 
We would side with the latter, for the 
reason that while it will not kill deer at 
that distance, good groups can be made 
at target shooting. It is not powerful 
enough for any game outside of rabbits 
or turkeys at 300 yards, and to tell the 
truth, we doubt if, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, you will ever shoot at deer at 
a range of 300 yards in the course of a 
lifetime of game-shooting. We have 
heard men say that they had killed deer 
at 300 or 400 yards, yet when they were 
taken out and shown a range of that 
distance, they owned up that they had 
never shot a deer that far away. A 
man’s own preferences are what makes 
a lever-action better than a trombone, 
and vice versa. As far as shooting is 
concerned, there is no difference. You 
cannot use the .32 long or short in a 
rifle chambered for the .32-20.—Editor. 


since I was not permitted to handle it 
It was a double-barrel muzzle-loader, 
made in the days of percussion caps 
The upper barrel was rifled and of about 
.45 cal.; the lower a shot barrel of about 
16-ga., and the barrels were about 28 
ins. long. Ferrules for the ramrods wer 
on either side between the barrels, and 
there was a brass patch box in the stock 
The singular feature of this gun lay in 
the fact that the tubes and hammers 
were on the right side, and there was 
only a single trigger. The hammers 
were flat strips of steel, with cups at 
the end to prevent pieces of the caps fly- 
ing, the upper one being straight, the 
lower turning at an angle to strike its 
tube. The gun was well made and th? 
stock polished and varnished like thos¢ 
of the best rifles of its day. There ws 
no name or date on it.—R. E. Mussey, =! 
Paso, Texas. 

Answer.—There are quite a few 0 
those old guns kicking around this cou” 
try. We have seen six or seven of the 
same type or style. Some had shot bar 
rel below, as the one mentioned; othe! 
rifle below, or both barrels rifled 
both shot barrels. There is one at L& 
Caire, Iowa, that has both barrels r fled 
One that we saw had English proof marks 
on it; another, shot barrel above, hai the 
words “London, England,” on the 1 cks 
but the other name, if there were 40 
other, was rusted out. We believe that 
most of those guns were of En:lish 
make, probably by some small fi:™~— 
Editor. 
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Throw Away Your Truss! 


For Many Years We Have Been Telling You That No Truss Will Ever Help You--We Have Told 
You the Harm That Trusses Are Doing. We Have Told You That the Only Truly 
Comfortable and Scientific Device for Holding Rupture Is the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance—and That It Is 





Sent On Trial to Prove It 


If you have tried most everything else, 
come to us. Where others fail is where 
we have our greatest success. Send 
attached coupon today and we will seni 
you free our illustrated book on Rupture 
and its cure, showing our Appliance and 
giving you prices and names of many 
people who have tried it and were cured. 
It is instant relief when all others fail. 
Remember, we use no salves, no_har- 
ness, no lies. 

We send on trial to prove what we say 
is true. You are the judge and once hav- 
ing seen our illustrated book and read it 
you will be as enthusiastic as our hun- 
dreds of patients whose letters you can 
also read. Fill out free coupon below 
and mail today. It’s well worth your 
time whether you try our Appliance or 
not. 





Pennsylvania Man Thankful 


Mr. C. E Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—Perhaps it will interest you 
to know that I have been ruptured six 
years and have always had trouble with it 
till I got your Appliance. It is very easy 
to wear, fits neat and snug, and is not in 
the way at any time, day or night. In 
fact, at times [ did not know I had it 
on; it just adapted itself to the shape of 
the body and seemed to be a part of the 
body, as it clung to the spot, no matter 
what position I was in. 

It would be a veritable God-send to the 
unfortunate who suffer from rupture if all 
could procure the Brooks Rupture Appli- 
ance and wear it. They would certainly 
never regret it. 

My rupture is now all healed up and 
nothing ever did it but your Appliance. 
Whenever the opportunity presents itself 
I will say a good word for your Appli- 
ance, and also the honorable way in 
which you deal with ruptured people. It 
is a pleasure to recommend a good thing 
among your friends or strangers. I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
JAMES A. BRITTON. 
40 Spring St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Cured in Six Months After 
18 Years 


Hinton, Ky. 

C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 
Dear Sir: 

I never wore the Appliance a minute over 
ix months and was cured sound and well— 
nd I want to say no man ever did any 
sarder work than I did while I was using it 
-I hauled 40 perch of rock, too big for any 
ian to lift. 

I was ruptured 18 years and words cannot 
ll how thankful I am. Use my name if you 
ike, 

Yours sincerely, 


RUFUS FIELDS, R. R. No. 1. 


Others Failed but the 
Appliance Cured 


E Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—Your Appliance did all you 
laim for the little boy and more, for it 
ired him sound and well. Let him wear it 


9 about a year in all, although it cured 
im 3 months after he had begun to wear it. 
¥e had tried several other remedies and got 





Appliance. 
Rupture Over 30 Years Ago and Pat- 
ented the Appliance from His 
Personal Experience. If Rup- 
tured, Write Today to the 
Brooks Appliance Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 


no relief, and I shall certainly recommend it 
to friends, for we surely owe it to you. 
Yours respectfully, 
WM. PATTERSON. 
No. 717 S. Main St., Akron, O. 


“Results are Marvelous” 


C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—I tried all kinds of trusses 
without any relief until I bought your Ap- 
pliance. 

The results are marvelous, and I praise 
God that you may live long and prosper, and 
may help suffering humanity as you did me. 

You can use this letter as you think best 
and I will answer any inquiry that is made 
with a stamped envelope enclosed. 

My age is 65 years. Yours very truly, 

‘., ©. JUMP, 180 Linden Ave., 
Middletown, N. Y 


Child Cured in Four Months 


21 Jansen St., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Brooks Rupture Appliance Co. 

Gentlemen :—The baby’s rupture is alto 
gether cured, thanks to your Appliance, and 
we are so thankful to you. If we could only 
have known of it sooner our little boy would 
not have had to suffer near as much as he 
did. He wore your brace a little over four 
months and has not worn it now for six 
weeks. Yours very truly, 

ANDREW EGGENBERGER. 


Mr. Brooks Cured Himself of 





The Above is C. E. Brooks, Inventor of the 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for Brooks 
Rupture Appliance 





1. It is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market to-day, and in 
it are embodied the principles that in 
ventors have sought after for years. 


2. The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 


3. Being an air cushion of soft rub 
ber it clings closely to the body, yet nev 
er blisters or causes irritation. 


4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, 
used in other trusses, it is not cumber 
some or ungainly. 


5. It is small, soft and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through the 
clothing 


6. The soft, pliable bands holding the 
Appliance do not give one the unpleasant 
sensation of wearing a harness. 


7. There is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it can 
be washed without injuring it in the 
least. 


8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by cutting and 
bruising the flesh. 


9. All of the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the very best 
that money can buy, making it a durabk 
and safe Appliance to wear. 


10. Our reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is so thoroughly established 
by an experience of over thirty years oi 
dealing with the public, and our prices 
are so reasonable, our terms so fair, that 
there certainly should be no hesitancy in 
sending free coupon today 


Remember 





We send our Appliance on trial to prove 
what we say is true. You are to be the judge 
Fill out free coupon below and mail today 





Free 
Information 
Coupon 


Brooks Appliance Co. 
102D State St., Marshall, Mich. 
Please send me by mail in plain wrap 
per your illustrated book and full infor 
mation about your Appliance for the cur: 
of rupture. 


ae poe) ee State 
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The Basset. 


The Basset hound, as it is commonly 
called, is a hound which was originated 
and developed in France, and which 
looks offhand on the surface to those 
already familiar with the dachshund 
(new official name Badger hound), like 
a cross between the dachshund and a 
large beagle, or harrier, with dachshund 
blood predominating. The outline fol- 
lows the dachshund very closely; in 
fact, I have heard them called houndy 
dachshunds. This breed is really named 
the Basset, but when it was introduced 
into England, English breeders appro- 
priately called it the Basset hound, und 
with their usual cleverness improved on 
the stock, established a_ well-defined 
type, produced a hound with grand head 
and earage, beautiful coloring and dig- 
nified expression; and, as they already 
possessed a mellow blending of hound 
music in spite of their ungainly aspect, 
they won a few staunch admirers. 

The belief that the Basset is the pro- 
genitor of the dachshund, altho scouted 
by some, seems fairly sound. The Bas- 
set seems to antedate the Badger dog, 
as it is now called, by 100 years. The 
Basset can be traced back at least 300 
years, and continental writers seem to 
have always taken it for granted that 
dachshunds descended from_ Basset 
blood. Basset formation and dachshund 
formation incline me towards the belief 
that the dachshund has got Basset blood 
in it. I am showing a cut of a typical 
Basset and a typical dachshund. 

In France the Basset is used much 
as we use the beagle in America, for 
finding game in thick cover; also it is 
used in Russia and Germany. There 
is one thing about the Basset as com- 
pared with other hounds for hunting 
he is so low (and slow) that his nose 
is naturally close to the ground, and it 
is supposed and emphasized by hunting 
men that it is a sine qua non in hounds 
to keep their heads down (don’t lift 
their heads), so that a hound’s nose is 
glued to the scent on the ground. If 
this is so important, as it is claimed, 
the Basset should be the trailer par ex- 
cellence. 


There have been a few attempts to 
intreduce this breed into America, but 
they have never got a foothold over 


here, altho I think they will have their 
day in the future. It has been claimed 
the short, crooked legs (and abnormally 
long body) were originally due to pre- 
vious ancestors suffering from rickets 
(rachitis, or softening of the bone) and 
that this deformity was transmitted to 
descendants like the malformation of 
the lower jaw of the bulldog, ete. I do 
not think so. I think the abnormally 
crooked front legs have been transmit- 
ted from a previous ancestry, but not 
from a rickety one. 


CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 








There are three strains of Bassets. 
The principal is like the one here 
shown; then there is an off-shoot from 
that, and one which has a harsh, bristly 
coat which has been called a Griffon- 
Basset. Some of these strains show 
such a diversion that a cynologist has 
difficulty in classifying them as the 
same breed. Some of these strains 
closely resemble the dachshund so close- 
ly that they seem to merge. The true 
Basset type shows a distinctively hound 
type; the dachshund simply shows a 
remote infusion of Basset blood. This 
breed must surely get his magnificent 
pendulous ears from the same strain of 
hound as the bloodhound, and his smart 
coloration, the white background with 
black and tan markings, from the same 
strain as the English foxhound. By 
sareful breeding English fanciers have 








THE BASSET HOUND. 





THE DACHSHUND. 

produced a beautiful head, a fine, 
smooth coat, with a rich admixture of 
markings and dignified head; in fact, 
they have made the most out of a pe- 
culiar looking breed. 

When the Basset is in action the short 
little twinkling forelegs look comical 
and interfere tremendously with their 
agility. I have never seen such good- 
tempered hounds, and out of all those 
I have hunted with I don’t ever remem- 
ber seeing one quarrel or evince much 


jealousy; in fact, their sedateness does 
not appeal to the hunting man who is 
accustomed to the dash and gameness 
of a modern foxhound. The _ Basset 
doesn’t shine when hunting singly, but 
in a pack he is very painstaking and 
uses his remarkable power of scent so 
that he carries the line with great ac. 
curacy, if slowly. He is the one hound 
that seems to hunt a drag as enthusias- 
tically as he hunts wild game and with- 
out the usual detrimental effect on his 
trailing. Of course, as I said before, 
the peculiar formation of his front legs 
preclude much pace or activity, but this 
very slow and sure dribbling along on 
the “‘scut” of a hare in close pack for- 
mation, with plenty of time to study 
the scenery, appeals to certain types of 
sportsmen. 

The first time I went out with Bas- 
sets I was astonished and humiliated 
to find they expected to be helped over 
the hedges, ete. My first introduction 
to Bassets was with a pack kept on 
the edge of the New Forest, near Beav- 
lieu, that hotbed of old English sport. 
Later on one of my visits to England 
I hunted a good deal with Sir E. H. 
Dunning’s pack at Stoodleigh Court, 
Devon, and got to admire the Basset 
for hunting on foot. Sir Edward Dun 
ning spent a lot of money to get te 
gether the best pack that money could 
buy. I remember him buying out en: 
tirely the noted Delapré pack, belong: 
ing to Messrs. Cooper of Delapré Ab- 
bey, which finally made his own invin- 
cible. As Sir Edward and I were the 
only two out with the hounds it gave 
a very pleasant opportunity to compare 
and analyze the individual work of the 
hounds as we jogged slowly up and 
down the sweet old Devon hills with 
their glorious autumn foliage, stopping 
the busy little workers whenever we 
wanted to rest, without in the 
dampening their hunting ardor or risk 


} ¢ 
leas 


ing losing the trail—hunting at you 
“ase, strictly speaking. 

I don’t think the great, fat Devdl 
hares ever hurried themselves or wor 


ried about being run into; in fact, (he) 
seemed to get as much sport out of i! 
as we did. I often thought here wis 4 
sport with the stain of cruelty entirel) 
eliminated. 

The writer cannot frame words tv e¥ 
press his everlasting gratitude to the 
squire of Stoodleigh for those care-free 
jolly days with his Bassets. 

One afternoon while warming u) !! 
front of the great open fire in the ug 
hall at Stoodleigh Court after a rvs i 
a real limpid Devonshire rain th% 


(Continued on Page 125.) 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement 
inserted for less than SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an end- 


jess number of small accounts in this department. 
received by the first of each preceding month. 
mit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you sub- 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thou- 


Copy should be 


sands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the 


cheapest and most effective you can buy. 





Kennel Department. 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
BERRY, KY., offer for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Sixty-eight page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting cata- 
logue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 6-tf 





MOUNTAIN VIEW Airedales, bred con- 

sistently for i2 years for size, game- 
ness and Airedale character; have 
proven their worth on every game trail 
in America and won prizes at all leading 
shows. Some great pups and splendid 
bitches for sale at bargain prices. Send 
for list. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, 
Mont. 1-tf 





FOR SALE—Very choice Llewellin, 

English, Irish setter pups and trained 
dogs; also Pointers, Irish Water Span- 
iels and Chesapeake Bay Retrievers in 
both pups and trained dogs, thorobred 
stock and good stock. Enclose stamps 


for lists. Don’t write unless you want 
stock; we are too. busy. Thorobred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 2-tf 





COONHOUNDS and combination hunters 

for ‘coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, 
etc. Big-game hounds for cat, fox, etc. 
Rabbit hounds, pointers, setters, Aire- 
dales and fox terriers. Illustrated cata- 
log, 10 cents. Covindale Farm and Ken- 
nels, Covington, Tenn. 7-tf 


BUCKHORN-AIREDALES 


Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Gamekind. Thehunting in- 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. 


Guarantee, Breeding, Safe 
Delivery and Satisfaction. 


Classy Puppy Stock for Sale 
at all times. 


Dr. Deacon Willows, Calif. 











NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf 
hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian 
wolf hounds, American fox hounds, lion, 
cat, deer, wolf, ’coon and varmint dogs. 
Fifty-page, highly illustrated catalog, 5c 
eames. Rockwood Kennels, a. 
y. -t 





COCKER SPANIELS—This famous ken- 
nel breeds the world’s best English 
and American hunting Cockers, exhibi- 
tion and companion for children; puppies 
nly for sale; males, $20; females, $10. 
Obo Cocker Kennels, “Atkinson,” Den- 
ver, Colo. 2-tf 


COCKER SPANIELS—Highest quality 
English and American strains; hunt- 
Ing, attractive auto and family dogs. 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $20. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, err 

-tf 








IRIS'§ WATER SPANIELS — Importer, 
br -der and trainer. Registered stock, 





gent ne, curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
Pur ‘s. youngsters and trained dogs. 
re! K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 2-1t 
AIR! DALE PUPPIES WANTED—Give 
Proce, description and full particulars; 
will also contract for future delivery. 
rT! Sprague, Maywood, III. 12-6t 





FOr SALE—Two of the best lion, lynx 
a} cat dogs ever started: one fox- 
' and one Airedale. First check for 
ets them. W. A. Carlisle, Chero- 
‘kla. 2-1t 





VA' KER FOXHOUND puppies, black, 
te and tan, 2 months: $10 each; 
e1ty sex. M. J. Peters, Menlo, Iowa. 

2-2t 


AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED, either 
sex, puppies and grown stock. Must 
be healthy, thoroughbred, reasonable. 
Give full particulars. If you wish to 
buy an Airedale, write for our sales list. 
Airedale Exchange, Box A, LaRue, Ohio. 
7-tf 


SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose 
guaranteed to expel all worms from 
dogs; harmless vegetable compound. 
Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; 36, $2; 75, $3.50. 
Chemical Products Co., Ellsworth, Minn. 
8-12t 


HUNTING DOGS for sale. Rabbit hounds, 
foxhounds, ‘coon, opossum, skunk, 
squirrel, bear, deer, wolfhounds, setters, 
pointers. Brown’s Kennels, York, a 
-6t 


REAL TREE DOGS—'Coon, deer, bear, 

cat, fox and skunk hounds; also young 
and partly trained hounds. Prices right. 
R. F. Wallace, Van Buren, Ark. 1-3t 


WOULD BUY Airedale bitch, young or 

old, in whelp to good dog. Send copy 
of pedigree in first letter. Frank Lewis, 
Box 875, Sulphur, Okla. 2-1t 


WANTED—Male Cocker Spaniel, black, 

broken to retrieve. Give description, 
age, price and training. F. L. Bramble, 
Watertown, S. Dak. 2-1t 


FOR SALE—Hounds; Walla Walla peni- 

tentiary blood and thorobred; Walker 
crossed; no better bred. Wm. H. Deer, 
Ione, Wash. 2-2t 























FOXHOUNDS — Trained on fox and 

wolves, also ’coon, opossum, skunk 
and rabbit hounds. R. N. Hendricks, 
Bolivar, Mo. 1-4t 





‘COON, fox and rabbit hounds; free trial; 
photos, testimonials, catalog, 10c. Kas- 
kaskia Kennels, F-1, Herrick, Il. 2-2t 


STAG AND GREYHOUNDS, trained and 
fast trained. A few extra good catch- 
ers. Ben Amomn, Ponylake, Neb. 2-1t 


FOR SALE—Pair, not akin, Beagle 
hounds, 3% years old; run good. E. F. 
Kenyon, Vanceburg, Ky. 2-1t 


‘COON, fox and rabbit hounds; free trial; 
photos, testimonials, catalog, 10c. Kas- 
kaskia Kennels, F-1, Herrick, III. 2-2t 


TRAINED fox and wolf hounds; also 
‘coon and varmint hounds, on trial. 
John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-6t 


WANTED—Cat, lion and bear hounds on 
trial. J. B. Sooker, Box 134, hdaitaay 
Ariz. -1t 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) 
2919 FoREST STREET, DENVER, COLo. 



































BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 

anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 

Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 

and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 

Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 

cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
alf the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 

















FOR SALE—One_ .38-55 target rifle, 
Remington action, with spur finger 
lever, Walker special barrel, fitted with 
false muzzle and bullet starter, special 
hand-made Circassian walnut Schutzen 
stock with cheek piece and Swiss butt- 
plate, double set trigger, palm _ rest, 
finely engraved frame and checkered 
stock and forearm; Winchester B tele- 
scope, 5-power, has all other wind-gauge 
and Vernier peep sights; rifle as good as 
new, weight about 10 Ibs.; price, $50. 
Also one 3E, Smith single trigger, 16-ga., 
26-in. barrel, right modified, left full 
choke, straight stock, drop 3 ins., length 
14; gun in new condition; with genuine 
alligator case: price, $115. Joseph Sin- 
ger, 319 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, ba 
-1t 


SALE OR TRADE —lIthaca double-barrel 
hammerless shotgun, 1% grade, 12-ga., 
28-in. cylinder and modified, 14x2%x1%, 
new condition, shot 200 times; $35. East- 
man Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak 
(perfect), $6; Eastman No. 1 Autographic 
Kodak Junior, f 7.7 Anastigmat lense, 
leather carrying case (perfect), $18. 
Want—Colt New Service or single-action 
44-40, 5%-in. barrel, high-power rifle; 
Remington automatic shotgun. T. 8. 
Jones, 237 W. Patrick St., Frederick, Pa 
It 








.22-CAL. rifle barrels made accurate by 

enlarging the bore of the old barrel, 
driving in a piece of high-grade steel 
which is bored, reamed, rifled: and cham- 
bered for the .22 short, long rifle or .22 
Winchester Special cartridge. Price, $5 
for a 24-in. barrel. Send complete gun 
by insured parcel post. Charles A. Dil- 
ler, Lock Box 534, Dayton, Ohio. 2-1t 


FOR SALE—Fancy 1895 model Winches- 

ter, .30 U. S. Army Special, 23-in. bar- 
rel; 3 Lyman sights: sling swivels and 
strap; splendid condition: price, $50, or 
trade for high-grade Winchester or 
Remington pump in same condition. Dr. 
Chas. Pfafflin, 1844 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 2-1 








12-GA. FACTORY - LOADED buckshot 

shells, U. M. C. New Club and Win- 
chester New Rival, 75c box. Lefever F 
grade, hammerless, 16-ga., two sets bar- 
rels. Brass-lined loading blocks and 
charger boards. Want Remington trap 
grade automatic. Ed Bero, Parsons, 
Kan. 2-1t 


FREE TO GUN OWNERS—Send $1 for 

my three formulae, rebluing gun 
parts, rust remover for gun parts, and 
fur-making nitro-solvent oil, and receive 
free, your choice, guaranteed safety ra- 
zor or self-filling fountain pen. Earl 
Warring, Parkersburg, Iowa. 2-1t 








Arms. 





FOR SALE—One Savage. .250-3000-cal. 

rifle, with Marble’s adjustable leaf 
rear sight and Marble’s gold bead front 
sight; 140 rounds of cartridges, S-P, in 
good shape; first draft for $45 gets it. 
Also 18x10 view camera, 30-in. bellows 
with Versar portrait and view lens, F-6; 
complete outfit of two plate holders and 
inside dry plate kits for smaller plates 
in good shape; first draft $50 gets same. 
J. A. Smalley, Loup City, Neb. 2-1t 


ATTENTION, RIFLEMEN!—.30 Govern- 

ment, 1906, match cartridges, $9.50 per 
hundred; .30-30 Winchester and .22 Hi- 
Power Savage sporting cartridges, $5.90 
per hundred. Raney & Raney, Milstead, 
Ala. 2-1t 





FOR SALE—Springfield rifle, .30, '06, 

extra parts: $45. Winchester rifle, 
Model '92, .25-20-cal., take down, Lyman 
ivory bead front, combination peep rear 
sights, sliding. door in butt-plate with 
cleaner, sole-leather case: $30. All above 
same as brand new. J. E. Marshall, Lex- 





ington, Mo. 2-1t 
FOR SALE—Brand-new 9mm. Haenel- 

Mannlicher sporting rifle, raised mat- 
ted rib, double set triggers, cheek piece 


and sling swivels: $75. Other guns 
bought, sold and exchanged. Write for 
price list. F. C. Carver, the Gun Man 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 2-1It 





FOR SALE—$175 grade, 5 FE Ithaca sin- 

gle trap gun, nearly new, in pe rfect 
condition, with $25 leather case: will 
take $125 for both. R. J. Robbin, Kali- 
spell, Mont. 2-1t 
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FOR SALE—.280 Ross, factory condition, 


40 cartridges, sling strap, swivels, 
case, cleaning rod, $60; .256 Newton, 


extra fancy stock, checkered butt plate, 
sling strap, swivels, extra checkering on 
grip and fore-end, 80 cartridges, 350 
129-grain bullets, never fired, case, $90. 
S. Morris, 142 Forest Ave., Jamestown, 
NN. 2. 2-1t 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—One .22 Iver 

Johnson revolver, 5%-in. barrel, blued 
finish, target grips, inside perfect; and 
seven volumes encyclopedia of applied 
electricity. Want .22 automatic, .38 Spe- 
cial or .32-20 Colts. Walter Williams, 
Box 403, Nevada City, Calif. 2-1it 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Four Winches- 
ter rifles, 1 Sharps rifle, all in good, 
accurate order. Reloading tools, 8 cart- 





ridges. Want .32 Remington slide-action. 
Write for description and state your 
price. Allen Peeler, Box 305, Durango, 
Colo. 2-1t 





FOR SALE—Model .32-44, single-action, 

Smith & Wesson revolver, with 16-in. 
barrel and shoulder stock, bored to .38 
Special by Peterson, and refinished like 
new; a beautiful and novel arm; $50. Ed 
C. Hill, 1345 Semple Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. 2-1t 








.22 high-power Savage; ex- 

cellent condition; Marble peep sight 
rear. No. Ideal tool, Ideal mould, 
quantity of empties, box of factory cart- 
ridges, canvas case. First $35 check or 
money order gets them. Dean Martin, 
Georgetown, Ky. 2-1t 





OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, 

sold and exchanged; Kentucky flint- 
lock rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, 
guns, swords, powder horns, etc; lists 
free. Stephen Van Rensselner, 805 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


CHAS. STANBRA, Gunsmith 


Shot guns rebored and choked. "Rifles rebored, re- 
lined and rifled. Barrels and stocks built to order. 
All kinds of gun work a specialty. 8-121 
1315 Railroad Ave. Bellingham, Wash 


SAVAGE .32-40, pistol grip 

arm checkered; Sheard’s 
Marble folding and Lyman windgauge 
peep sights, fine condition: case and 45 
cartridges, $35. Harold Ong, Keokuk, 
Iowa. 2-1t 


WANTED — Springfield '03, chambered 
Government .30, ’06; must be in perfect 
condition; privilege of thoro inspection 
necessary; give full particulars. F. N. 
crac 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago, 
“ 2-1t 


FOR SALE—One .30-cal. Newton, with 

Lyman micrometer windage sight; 100 
rounds ammunition, condition like new. 
First check for $65 gets gun. C. P. Hyna, 
196 S. West St., Geneva, N. Y 2-1t 


FOR SALE—.303 Savage, 24-in. octagon 

barrel, canvas case, Marble rod and 
cleaner, 35 rounds ammunition, excellent 
condition; $45 takes outfit. Harry W. 
Coon, R. R. 4, Caldwell, Idaho. 2-1t 


FOR SALE—Springfield 

condition, equipped with Lyman mi- 
crometer windgauge sight; price, $25. 
Write for particulars. Harold Howard, 
106 N. 1st Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 2-1t 


FOR SALE—.30-30 reloader, 

sizer, shell-expanding and 
justable chambers, $4.50; 
Want Ideal lubricator and .30, 
G. Gierl, Gibsonia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Several fine old-time guns. 
prices right. Wanted, old pistols and 
revolvers in case with outfit; old books 
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FOR SALE—Collection of 

old pistols and revolvers, sold only as 
a whole collection. One .22-cal., 10-in. 
barrel, Smith & Wesson target pistol, in 
:-00d condition. Stamp for reply. E. W. 
Vierce, Pawpaw, III. 2-1t 








70 pieces of 





TRADE—12-ga. Winchester pump, ham- 

merless, 28-in. modified barrel, and re- 
coil pad for .303 Savage, take-down, with 
22-in. barrel; must be mechanically O. K. 
like pump is. E. L. W., 710 Lowry Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 2-1t 


FOR SALE—Fancy 7mm. Mauser, in per- 

fect condition; sling swivels, gold bead 
sight; $50. New .44 Special Smith & 
Wesson target revolver with fine leather 
holster and belt; $35. Earl Olmstead, 
Meadowdale, Wash. 2-1t 


FOR SALE—Two high-grade .38-40 Win- 

chesters, '92, nickel-steel, tapered bar- 
rels, % magazine, eee 2 stocks, absolute- 
ly new; am moving. . B. Dodge, ¥.. M. 
i. oe Miami, Ariz. 2-1t 











SELL OR TRADE—Sporting model Krag 

rifle, leather sling strap and cartridge 
belt; $25. Also Flemish Giant rabbits. 
Henry Buchauer, 3225 N. Lawndale Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 2-1t 





WANTED—Marlin .20, hammerless, 28- 

in., full choke, Model 31 preferred; 
must be in good condition inside and 
outside. Box 87, Reading, Pa. 2-1t 





FOR SALE—New Ithaca, 20-ga., $35; 

used once. Colt automatic, .32, never 
fired; $22. J. P. McNerney, 9 Vernon 
Ave., Batavia, N. Y 2-1t 





FOR SALE—Winchester single-shot, set 

trigger, two barrels, one .22_ short, 
other .22 long rifle; Winchester ‘scope. 
Box 87, Reading, Pa. 2-1t 


BARGAIN—.45 Smith & Wesson, 1917 








model, new, 4%-in. barrel; $25. E. L. 
Britton, 233 Park Ave., Hoboken, 7 A 
WANTED—Empty .25-cal. and .35-cal. 


Remington shells; also reloading tools. 





G. C. Goulding, Vernon, B. C., eats 807 
-1t 

WANTED—Winchester, Model 1873, .44; 
Colt, single-action, 7%-in. barrel, .44 
or .38; percussion caps. A. E. Howell, 


Loma, Mont. 2-1t 
WILL [eee a 32-20, single-action Colt 

for .45-cal., A., or .45 automatic. 
August Baroy, 2819 W. Clementine St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 2-1t 


WANTED—Newton .30 U. 








S. G., and eider- 





down sleeping robe, 90x90; both in 
good condition. H. S. Halvorsen, West- 
by, Wis. 2-1t 
WANTED—.35 Remington automatic; 


must be in first-class condition and 
price reasonable. Write E. H. Doda, Box 
595, Vallejo, Calif. 2-1t 





WANTED—Luger 9mm., good condition. 
Send description and price in first let- 
ter. Write B. Huffman, 114 N. Aurora 
t., Stockton, Calif. 2-1t 


BARGAIN—.45 Colt automatic, Govern- 

ment 1911 model, and holster, new; 
$25. E. L. Britton, 233 Park Ave., Ho- 
boken, N. J. 


GUNSTOCK blanks; selects, $1; fancy. 

$2; extra, $4; military, $1.50, $2.50, $5. 
c. T. Harner, 117 No. Isabella, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 9-6t 


.25-20 Winchester rifle, solid 
frame, like new; the first $20 takes it. 
Anthony Miller, Lacey, Wash. 2-1t 
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Antique Firearms. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS, swords, coins 

paper money, Indian relics, stamp col- 
lections; lists free. Nagy, 33 S. 18th St 
Philadelphia, Pa. -1t 








Birds and Animals. 





RAISE Giant rabbits for me. I furnish 

breeders cheap and buy all you raise 
at 30c to 60c per Ib., alive. Hundreds 
make big money. Send 10c for Breeder's 
Instruction Booklet, contract, price list, 
etc. Frank R. Cross, 6407 Ridge, St. 
Louis, Mo. 10-12t 


Books and Magazines. 











DO YOU WANT ALL THE LATEST 
ACCURATE, RELIABLE DOPEON 


THE RIFLE? 


You can find it in Arms and The Man, 
The Rifleman’s Newspaper, 
Issued Semi-monthly. 

Starting December 1, a new policy will be in- 
augurated. The shooting dope of the Govern- 
ment and the munitions companies’ laborato- 
ries,and of the foremost American shots has 
been mobilized for our subscribers under 
Colonel Townsend Whelen. A new Information 
Department, and others have been established. 


BECOME A SUBSCRIBER NOW 
$3 a year, members of N. R.A. and U.S.R.A. $2 


Arms and the Man 








Woodward Building 21t Washington, D. C. 








INDIAN STORIES of the “Old West” 

good ones, “real hair-raisers’’; each 
one a complete story; ten of them for 
$1. Comical cloth catnip mouse for your 
“kitty” to play with; 10c. “American 
Game Birds,” illustrated book with over 
100 species in natural colors; 60c; al 
postpaid. Address Ewing Supply a 
Decatur, Ill. 





Homesteads and Lands. 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly, six acres frult, 
poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hub- 
bard, 1973 No. Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 
1-4t 








WANTED—Small tract of wild-game 

land with lake or streams, good road 
connections, Western states, with build- 
ings preferred. G. Bierens, Box 356, East 
Jordan, Mich. 2-1t 


CALIFORNIA farms near Sacramento for 
sale, easy terms. Write for list. E. F 
Waite, Shawnee, Okla. 2-it 


IF YOU are interested in Central or 


Western Oregon, send $1 and ask ques- 
tions. C. W. Case, Bend, Ore. 


Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 














JUST GIRLS—25 post cards of girls, 25¢, 
postpaid. (No landscapes.) Address 
O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Il. 10-tf 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


— 


MONTANA “DUDE” RANCH 


on the banks of the Kootenai River, in the heart of the 
Rockies, two miles from S.ation and telegraph service. 
We have some of the finest trout fishing in America to 
ge'her with plenty of deer and elk, and lots of besr, 
grizzly included, We will give you flat rate for sommrt 
boarders, and furnish saddle horses, and our trails sod 





























on firearms, back numbers sporting | WANTED — Marble’s Game Getter gun, 
magazines. Box 891, Sapulpa, Okla. 2-1t 38 or larger caliber pistol. Oscar i oe ee. See ae S Se See 
Pochman, Bartlett, Texas. 2-1t J. WESTERN WARNER 
FOR SALE—Winchester '86 model, .45-70 SEI GUNS ol M I r Hunter and Guide for Deer, Elk, Bear and Lions 
carbine, two-leaf English sight, Silvers | SELL, GUNS, revolvers, Mauser. Luge LiBBY MONTANA. 
butt, $33; Mannlicher Haenel 8 mm. | ,,2"¢ other automatic pistols. Trapper, : — 
sporting rifle, $40. Kirkwood Bros., Inc., | 915 N. 16th St. Boise, Idaho. é-it = me 
23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 2-1t | SOLT .22 automatic, Audley holster and ste 8 Sagi eee. and 
—— : —— | shell belt, like new; $22.50. H. Mc- La 
FOR SALE—Sprinefield with sporting | ag} R. D. 2. Oley, Pa. 2-1t Osborn caribou, bear, grizzly, black and 
stock, Lyman micrometer peep and Penn ent peca s brown; moose; good fishing. For mor 
gold bead front sight, in fine condition: | NITRO CLUB shells, 1,000, $34.75; 12 information, write early for “——s — 
$65. R. G. Billett, Anacortes, Wash. 2-1t | gauge, all loads, fresh. American won. Joe LaSalle, J lin Lake St 
. | Ammunition, Oak Park, Ill. 12-4t hite Horse, Y. T. peti 
FOR SALE—Savage .22 Hi-Power, pistol z ae 
grip, sling strap, Lyman sights, like | SHOTGUN and rifle queries answered by | GUIDE for moose, she . caribou, 5é4! 
new: $45. Jack Robertson, 3107 E. 19th | . mail, $1 each. Capt. Charles | and goats. Johnnie John, Carcros® 
9-1t | Ames, Okla. 12-3t-c | Yukon Ter. 4t-¢ 


St., Oakland, 


Calif. 
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thes the nerves and makes all the 
orld feel akin, our conversation turned 
1 the jack-rabbit, and before I had 
nished my enthusiastic praise of the 
pleasure of coursing the jack with grey- 
hounds in the West, Sir Edward made 
me promise to send him fifty Colorado 


jacks on my return to Denver. The 
fifty Colorado jacks were duly shipped 
to Devonshire and created great inter- 
est among the Devon sportsmen. I 
often felt curious to know the final re- 
sult of turning down these jack-rabbits 
from the western plains on the beauti- 
ful old Stoodleigh estate, but I had no 
news of them for three or four years, 
until one summer London claimed me 
again, and as I got out at Paddington 
station, who should spot me in the dense 
crowd but Squire Dunning. As his train 
was leaving, in a few hurried words he 
told me “my expatriated countrymen” 
were much too fast for English hounds, 
so much so that the local M. F. H.s 
always whipped off when they thought 
they were following the “scut” of an 
American jack-rabbit. He added, they 
occasionally still saw one or two and 
believed they had crossed with the Eng- 
lish hare. 

Hunting with the Basset hound has 
often been ridiculed by those who have 
never taken it up, but there is a lot 
more in the Basset than one would sus- 
pect on first acquaintance. 

WALTER CECIL COX. 





‘‘Salmoned’’ Dogs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Novem- 
her Mixed Bag I noticed a letter from 
Archie R. Ferguson relating to “sal- 
moned dogs.” I was in hopes that I 
was going to see that matter explained, 
as it is one I could never understand. 

In your reply you state that “when 
you were up in that country you could 
not find anyone who had had salmoned 
dogs.” Well, surely you did not ask 
anyone who lived in Douglas County, 
Oregon, for salmoned dogs are as com- 
mon up there as Oregon mist in Jan- 
uary. I lived in Oregon from 1889 to 
ISO8, most of the time in Douglas 
County, and have seen many dogs sick, 
most of whom died. At that time I 
didjn’t take enough interest to give the 
subject a scientific investigation, but 
le dogs seemed to be suffering from 
the same complaint, and ‘“salmoned” 
the universal verdict. 

{ have learned by experience that it 

il not do for a tenderfoot to contra- 
di-t all the people in a county, and be- 
siles, while I was skeptical at first, I 
Soon decided that they were right. I 
remember one large greyhound whose 
o.ner poured about a pint of melted 
la;d down his throat and he pulled thru. 
{ or grease was the remedy in that 
S-ction, but it had to be given early in 
the game, 

regonians claim that the dark-col- 
©-ed blood found along the spine on the 
itside of a salmon or salmon trout is 

most deadly, but any part of the 
mon will turn the trick. Along the 
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THE BIG-GAME fields of British Colum- 

bia and Washington for moose, cari- 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 
parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


BEAR RIVER—For your spring bear 
hunt; grizzlies, black and brown bear; 





for information write to Thompson 
Bros., guides and outfitters, Barkerville, 
B. C. 12-3t 





Stamps, Coins, Curios. 








MARINE shells and curios. My illus- 

trated catalog and a_ showy shell 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 
MOUNTED OSTRICH, over 7 ft. tall, bird 

wonder, greatest attraction; $100. 
Chas. Evans, Taxidermist, 1210 E. Van 
Buren, Phoenix, Ariz. 2-1t 





Taxidermy. 


FINE WHOLE specimen of elk and some 

heads fresh killed: also noveltv elk 
head chairs for the den. Some bargains. 
Write O. R. Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 2-1t 


WANTED—Black-tail deer scalps 
full necks, in good condition. 

giving full particulars and price. 

Wells, 


GENUINE Madstone, ancient’ shark’s 

tooth, 5%-in.; three-dollar gold coin. 
Want watches or guns. United States 
Warden, Union Mills, N. C. 2-1t 


LET US tan your hide, do your head 

mounting and rug work. Catalog on 
request. The Crosby-Frisian Fur Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 8-12t 








with 
Write 
Clyde 
Taxidermist, Clearwater, Neb. 2-1t 











FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
or stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 

Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
56. Itis FREE. Write for one oor N.W. 
Scheol of Taxidermy. Fiweod Bidg., Omaha 


GLASS 


EYE 








Wild Duck Attractions. 


WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS—More wild 

ducks will come to your waters if you 
plant wild celery, wild rice, duck potato 
and other plants they love. Write for 
information and prices. Terrell, Natu- 
ralist, Room B-41, Oshkosh, Wis. 2-1t 


Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE — Elgin watch, 
size 12, 20-year gold case; $15. East- 
man Kodak, 5x4, cartridge or films, 
complete even to developing tank; $30. 
Electric engine, two cars and track; $10. 
Want binoculars or stop watch. What 
have you? H. Wilson, Long Pine, Neb 
2-1t 














WHY suffer ingrown nails and chil- 

blains? Cured; no knife, no pain; 
quick relief and a cure or money back. 
Circular free. Eugene Eaton, Bandon, 
Ore. 7-12t 





BROTHER—Pleasant Florida root, easi- 

ly, inexpensively overcomes any to- 
bacco habit. Fine for indigestion. Just 
send address. Philip Stokes, Mohawk, 
Fla. 1-2t 





BROTHER TRAPPERS—I will give full 

instructions how to tan skins, make 
animal bait, remove skunk odor and best 
methods for trapping. Send 50c. O. 
Johnson, Thayer, Iowa. 1-2t 


F 








Practically new 3x54 cam- 

era, with pack adapter and deve loping 
tank; $35 outfit for $20, or will trade. 
H. H. Shuffleton, Jr., Redding, Calif. 2-1t 








FOR SALE OR TRADE for 6-power tele- 

scope sight, one pair 8-power prism 
binoculars; price, $40. IL. 
237 Ralph St., Spokane, Wash. 2-1t 


TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or ne 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial 











H. Corley, S. | 


1 er Superba Co. Pr., Baltimore. Md. 8-tf | 
pqua River it is hard to raise a dog | 
o aee salmon. | GUARANTEED germinable wild rice 
viel endamerage | seed. Write Robert F. Campbell. 
“almoned dogs are so common in acne, Ontario, Canada. 1-3t 








Western Oregon that when a_ young 
man falls in love with one of them rosy- 
cheeked Oregon girls (and it is not hard 
to do, believe me), they say “Bill Smith 
is ‘salmoned’ on May Jones.” 

While living in Cregin I met a man 
who was born and raised near Seattle 
and he had never heard of a salmoned 
dog until he came to Oregon. 

In 1898 I went to Alaska in the big 
rush and was very much surprised to 
see the dogs eating raw salmon with 
no bad results. In Oregon, when dress- 
ing a salmon, all offal is burned. I 
never heard of salmon hurting a cat. 

I sincerely hope some wise man will 
rise up and explain this thing so we 
will know why salmon fattens a dog in 
Alaska and kills him in Oregon. 

Hawaii. W. V. HARDY. 


Note.—When I remarked I could not 
find anyone who had had salmoned dogs, 
of course I was only passing thru the 
country, and my casual inquiries, I sup- 
pose, were probably addressed to peo- 
ple who were not interested. When, on 
the face of it, simple means are at hand 
to prevent dogs getting access to sal- 
mon, it puzzles me why owners do not 
take more precautions to keep them 
from eating salmon. As I have said 
before, a scientist on the ground is the 
person to study this condition. If it is 
true that salmon are innocuous in some 
localities and toxic in others, it indi- 
cates a change in the tissues of a sal- 
mon, due possibly to conditions relating 
to spawning. From all accounts, the 
tissues of the salmon at certain seasons 
and in certain localities seem to pro- 
duce an abnormal sensitization of the 
cells in a dog’s organism to salmon 
flesh. A scientific investigation would 
soon reveal the true causative factor, 
which the government would gladly do 
if requested to. According to the ac- 
counts we get, the toxic action of the 
salmon flesh seems to be quite direct; 
however, some of the accounts seem to 
indicate an extreme acidosis induced by 
the salmon flesh. A condition of aci- 
dosis produces absorption of the cal- 
cium salts of the body, leaving the tis- 
sues in an abnormal condition. Most 
of the tissues of the body suffer when 
the calcium salts are dissolved out by 
2 condition of acidosis. Muscles, nerves, 
ligaments, cartilages, all show a_ ten- 
dency to increased rascularity, accom- 
panied by pain, tenderness, atrophy and 
effusion into the joints, ete. I have no 
experience with salmoned dogs, but it 
will do no harm for those interested to 
refer to my article on salmoned dogs 
and their treatment.—W. C. C. 











Notice. 


have received 
readers complaining of dissatis- 
faction over transactions with 
Clarence F. Smith of Altamont, 
Ill., who advertised dogs for sale 
in our October, 1919, number. As 
Mr. Smith seems to show no dis- 
position to satisfy these purchas- 
ers we take this means of notify- 
ing our readers of what has trans- 
i “ditor. 


We letters from 
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Leading Trapshooters of 1919. 


In what in horse racing would be 
termed a “Garrison finish,’ Mark P. 
Arie of Champaign, Ill., has defeated 
Woolfolk Henderson of Lexington, Ky., 
for the honor of being the high average 
amateur trapshooter of the 1919 season. 

Arie won the leading position by the 
margin of 1/100 of 1 per cent. 

To our way of thinking this is just 
about as close a race aS was ever run 
in any sport. It couldn't be much 
closer without being a “dead heat.” 

Frank Troeh of Vancouver, Wash., 
last year’s average leader, led until Sep- 
tember, when Henderson and Arie went 
by him in a rush. Henderson led until 
early in November, when Arie, by break- 
ing eighty straight at Columbia, S. C., 
went in the lead by a fraction of a 
point. This brought them to the last 
shoot of the year at Birmingham, Ala., 
and both shooters participated. 

Arie missed one target in 180, his 
ninety-fifth, and Henderson missed two, 
one in his last event, and that miss 
cost him the leadership and the glory 
that goes with it. But Henderson has 
the satisfaction in knowing that he put 
up a great scrap for the laurel wreath. 

Not only does Arie elose the year as 
high average leader, but he also gets 
credit for the longest run of the year 
by an amateur—422, And, as the Illini’ 
shooter won the Illinois state champion- 
ship, the Hercules All-Round Amateur 
championship and one or two other titles 
of consequence, it will be seen that he 
was a notable figure in the 1919 season. 

It is more than likely that the leading 
ten in the amateur averages will be 
sent to Antwerp next August to repre- 
sent the United States in the Olympic 
games. 

Two hundred and sixty-one amateur 
trapshooters qualified for the official 
averages of the American Trapshooting 
Association for 1919 by shooting at 2,000 
or more clay targets in registered com- 
petition. Of the 261, eighty-nine aver- 
aged 94 per cent or better, with seven 
over 97, fifteen more with 96, thirty in 
the 95’s and thirty-seven in the 94 per 
cent shooters. 


Here are the statistics of the first 
fifty shooters in the averages: 
Shot 

Name, Address At Broke Avg. 
Arie, Mark, Cham- 

le Re 6 ee 2,920 2,856 9780 
Henderson, “W.., Lex- 

in@ton, Fy........ 2,400 2,347 9779 
Troeh, F. M., Van- 

couver, Wash..... 6,745 6,585 .9762 
Hansen, Oscar, Fre- 

mont, NeD:........% 2,000 1,946 9730 
Wright, F. S., Buf- 

PRIG: IN: Uesanuwnw 4,840 4,707 .9725 
Risser, Art, Paris 

SR A are a 2,010 1,953 .9716 
B en R. H., Ocean 

ig cae 1 ee 2,500 2,425 .9700 
Seavey, J. W., Port- 

lama. AIT. <6 xs 2,700 2,617 .969259 
Sharman, S. H., Salt 

Lake City, Utah.. 3,250 3,150 .969230 
Hoon, W. §&., ates 

Iowa .. .... 2,600 2,515 .9673 
Collins, Clyde, 'Kan- 

kakee, 21)... <. .. 2,900 2,802 .9662 
Vance, 8. my Gals 

sonbureg, Ont...... 4,005 3,806 .9652 
Dewire, M. E., Ham- 

tre Sa 6 t ae 2,020 1,949 .9648 
Bonser, Horace, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio..... . 2,040 1,968 .9647 


- CONDUCTED BY PETER 


Smith, G. A., Mar- 

shalltown, Iowa... 2,100 2,016 .9647 
Pendergast, H. J., 

Phoenix, N. Y.... 3,390 3,270 .9646 
Crotiers, &. M, 

Philadelphia, Pa.. 2,030 1,958 .9645 
Powers, C. M., De- 

rol OT ee | | er 2,650 2,553 .9633 
Chezik, A. R., Por- 

oS SS: eee 3,140 3,021 .9621 
Spangle, R. L., Pen- 

dieton, Ore....... 2,000 1,924 .9620 
Bollhoffer, Ed., Col- 

FOX, TOWS sscicsss 2,050 1,970 .9609 
Heer, W. H., Guth- 

ye |< | 2,300 2,208 .9600 
Anderson, C.. M., 

Terrill, Iowa..... 2,200 2,111 .959545 
Fauskee, Dave, 
Worthington, 

DETR. 5 cig's a ies ae 3,680 3,531 .959510 
Boylston, W. N,, 

Leesburg, Fla..... 4,750 4,556 .9591 
Adams, C. B., Cus- 

oe. i bere 2,395 2,297 .9590 
Bogert, C. A., San- 

dusky, Ohio,......- 3,850 3,689 .9581 
Aber, A. H., Dravos- 

DUPE, PB.ccacccccs 4,105 3,932 .9578 
Weeden, L. M., 

Cleveland, Ohio... 2,580 2,471 .9577 
Kingsley, Ray C.,, 

Omaha, Neb...... 2,250 2,153 .9568 
Gunning, CC. A,, 

Longmont, Colo... 2,700 2,583 .9566 
Peck, C. H., Rem- 

ington, Ind.....<.+ 2,580 2,467 .9562 
Cirark,. Jr, say, 

Worcester, Mass.. 3,630 3,471 .9561 
Sperry, A. D., Rock 

TOM, Ti .csicses 2,070 1,979 .9560 
Morgan, x Dd. 

Washington, D. C. 3,180 3,039 .9556 
Hummel, Chas., La 

Porte City, Iowa.. 2,500 2,389 .9556 
McNeir, F. W., 

Houston, Texas... 3,000 2,866 .9553 
Tomlin, F. S., Penns 

reve. Feds vvcnes 4,650 4,441 .9550 
Dering, G. V., Co- 

lumbus, Wis...... 3,660 3,494 .9546 
Troeh, J. B., Port- 

TONG, ORG. kis cows. 2,220 2,118 .9540 
Hootman, M. S., 

Hicksville, Ohio... 3,400 3,243 .9538 
Hellyer, Jr., E., Al- 

exandria, Pa...... 2,055 1,959 .9532 
Middaugh, F., Fre- 

mont, N@D. ..<.5.. 2,650 2,516 .9530 
Bair, Fred S., Eu- 

POMS. CORT 6 sede es 3,450 3,286 .9524 
Waggoner, c Oh, 

Diller, Neb........ 2,750 2,617 .9516 
Thompson, W. M., 

Jackson, Mich. 2,495 2,374 .9515 
Piatt, C: B., Bridge- 

ton, N. i ee : 3,180 3,026 .9515 
Baldwin, iG. 'D,. 

West Chester, Pa. 2,555 2,431 .9514 
Fuller, F. G., Muk- 

wonago, Wis.... 3,030 2,883 .9514 
Searle, R. S., Seat- 

tle, WOOR........ 2.110 2,007 .9511 
Rush Razee of Curtis, Neb., won the 
professional high average leadership. 


According to the records, he is the first 
shooter to finish a season with better 
than a .98 average. 

Give a glance at these figures—the 
leading fifty amateurs shown above and 
the leading ten professionals below— 
and they will give you an idea of the 


wonderful trapshooters we have in 
America: 
Professionals. 
Shot 
Name, Address At Broke Avg 
Razee, Rush, Cur- 
Cts, ING .6 sina 2,120 2,078 .9801 
Clark, Homer Al- 
RSME. UD ce esis hea 6,210 6,058 .9755 
Jahn, J. R., Long 
Grove, Iowa...... 5,810 5,668 .9755 
Gilbert, Fred, Spirit 
Lake, IOW@....... 6,860 6,691 .9753 
Ward Guy, Alton, 
BES cs wyaka eostehe arene 2,360 2,296 .9728 
Jones, W. S., Pitts- 
ae cor ae 5,755 5,581 .9697 
Spencer, C. S., §& 
LOUIS, MEO. sis.66 6s 7,000 6,774 .9677 


P. CARNEY. ima 


Lewis, 3art, <Au- 


Dwr, Tc swcinsss 8,390 8,118 .9675 
Reed, R. C., San 

Francisco, Cal.... 3,450 3,337 .9672 
Huseman, F. rH. 

Rochester, N. Y.. 3,755 3,614 .9651 





1919 Trapshooting Season. 


The year of 1919 was a notable one 
from a trapshooting standpoint. 

Never was the shooting better. The 
performances excelled those of all pre- 
vious years. Many new records were 
established—and all in all the year was 
the greatest in the history of trapshoot- 
ing. 

The professional and amateur aver- 
ages over the year was the greatest 
ever compiled. The same goes for the 
long runs. The 9801 average by Rush 
Razee, professional, supplanted the 98 
average made by Homer Clark several 
years ago. Mark Arie’s 9780 average 
is the best ever made by an amateur. 
The best previous mark was 9771 by 
Fred Harlow. Woolfolk Henderson, sec- 
ond in the amateur averages, was only 
1/100 of 1 per cent worse than Arie. 


Arie the Real Star. 


Arie, by the way, is the real star of 
the 1919 season. Not only is he the 
Illinois champion, but he also is the 
holder of the all-round (Hercules) 
championship, the holder of the average 
honors, and the maker of the longest 
run of the year. That is the longest 
run by an amateur. Arie is a high- 
class shot. They don’t come much bet- 
ter, if they come as good. Year in and 
year out you can count on the Thomas- 
boro shooter being among those pres- 
ent. 

Arie compiled a run of 422, which 
just offset the 417 mark made by Jay 
Graham a half-dozen years back. Arie 
broke sixty-six straight at Monticello, 
Ill., on July 22nd, and on July dist 
broke 150 straight at Gilman, Ill. His 
next shoot was at Bloomington on Au- 
gust 6th, and he broke 150 more. He 
then went to Chicago and broke 197 of 
his first 200, his first run being that of 
fifty-six—which gave him the fine run 
of 422—all on registered targets. We 
know that these figures are accurate. 
If Arie shot at any practice targets we 
have no record of it. 


Longest Run by Gilbert. 


The longest run of the year was made 
by a professional, Fred Gilbert of Spirit 
Lake, Iowa. This run of 591 is the best 
run ever made as far as we know. The 
best one previously recorded was 569, 
by Charley Spencer, back in 1909, Gil: 
bert made his record on 571 registered 
targets and twenty practice targets, 
starting at Cherokee, Iowa, on July 2!)th 
with eighteen. He broke ten practice 
and 150 registered targets on July 51St 
at Pocahontas; ten practice and 100 
registered targets at Spirit Lake 0D 
August 4th, and 150 more registered 
targets at the same place on the {ol 
lowing day, and at Hampton, on August 
7th, he broke 103 before missing. 19 
600 targets shot at in these shoots ‘il 
bert broke 599. Following this mss 


Gilbert established another run of 0: 
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which number 412 
vets. 

there were a number of other long 

is made during the year. John Jahn, 

professional, who travels thru Iowa, 

ike 503 straight, of which 428 were 

sistered targets. He broke sixty 
straight at DeWitt, Iowa; 225 at Rock 
Rapids, Iowa; 150 at Mitchell, S. D., 
and sixty-eight at Mt. Vernon, S. D. 

Rush Razee, professional, broke 300 
straight in the Wyoming state shoot, 
and in the program of 450 he broke 
448. In the same shoot, Sam Sharman, 
amateur, broke 253 straight. Homer 
Clark, professional, broke 272 straight 
in the Mississippi state shoot, and Bart 
Lewis, also professional, broke 352 
straight at five different shoots. In 
the Nebraska state shoot, Lewis broke 
583 out of 600 targets, and from 22 
yards broke ninety-seven out of a hun- 
dred. .This is a quite nifty perform- 
ance, 

Lewis is also the professional cham- 
pion, having won that title with 200 
straight from 18 yards. To Lewis goes 
the honor of having shot at the great- 
est number of targets—8,390. The ama- 
teur with the greatest number of tar- 
gets shot at is George Nicholai of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. He shot at 7,905. 

In the professional averages it will 
be noted that Alton, Ill, not a very 
large place, has two professional shoot- 
ters in the first six, which is honor 
enough for any place. 


Wright a Triple Champion. 


Frank Wright of Buffalo, N. Y., the 
American amateur champion, as well as 
the champion of New York, also won 
the Canadian and international cham- 
pionship. He won this last title with 
100 straight, and in the international 
shoot broke 397 out of 400 targets. 

Frank Troeh, who year in and year 
out can be found among the champions, 
won the championship of Washington, 
the open all-round (Hercules) cham- 
pionship, and the 18-yards champion- 
ship of the United States. He won the 
18-yards championship with 200 straight. 

There were more shooters out in 1919 
than ever before, more targets were 
thrown, and more tournaments con- 
ducted. 


were 





registered 





Iowa’s Phenomenal Trap Shooter. 


lowa has again gone over the top. 
This time it is the season’s sensation 
among professional trapshots. 

\ year ago J. R. Jahn of Long Grove, 
lowa, was spending his Saturday after- 
noons and holidays breaking clay tar- 
gets for fun, and he was making a good 
job of it. 

in 1918 he had a season’s average of 
O52 per cent. In 1917 he did still 
betrer, with .9565 per cent. 

iturdays and holidays did not roll 
around fast enough to suit this young 
Iowa trapshooting wonder so he joined 
the foree of professional trapshots rep- 


resenting the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany and was given his home territory 
to cover, 


he old saying, “Practice makes per- 
fe.” held good with J. R. Jahn, for 
the more he shot the better he became, 
un’! we find him winding up his 1919 
Se. son’s work with an average of .9755 
pe’ cent, made on 5,810 targets. This 
le’ him tied for second high profes- 
Si cal average. 
S average of .9755 per cent is the 
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highest season’s average ever made by 
a professional for the State of Iowa. 
It is an average that has been excelled 
less than a half-dozen times in the his- 
tory of trapshooting. 

When a man in any profession fin- 
ishes his year’s work standing on next 
to the top rung of the ladder he can 
feel that he has 
thing really worth while. 

When it is also his first year as a 
professional trapshot and his average 
has been made on almost 6,000 targets, 
it becomes a really wonderful perform- 
ance. 

Trapshooters and trapshooting bugs 
will follow with interest this “Babe 
Ruth” among trapshooters. 





Amateur Trapshooting Champions 








of 1919. 

Champion, Address Score 
W. E. Gordon, Mobile, Ala.......... 288 
T. L. Edens, Phoenix, Ariz.......... 292 
J. E. Chatfield, Texarkana, Ark..... 288 
W. M. _— Winnipeg, Canada 

CWNOGRON: bei Keekcads caldiaciediadeceae 288 

. G. Vance, " ‘Tilisonburg, Canada 

COMMON ciclo al wawarna anes eatimes ata ote 290 
*J. F. Dodds, Los Angeles, Cal...... 291 
+W. R. Thomas, Denver, Colo....... 285 
H. C. Barstow, Rockville, Conn...... 293 
W. M. Foord, Wilmington, Del...... 277 
W. N. Boylston, Leesburg, Fla...... 291 
H. D. Freeman, Atlanta, Ga......... 272 
Charles Hahn, Lewiston, Idaho...... 283 
Mark P. Arie, Thomasboro, IIl....... 295 
M. F. Dewire, Hamilton, Ind........ 294 
B. F. Elbert, Des Moines, Iowa..... 294 
Pr. J. Carne, Tampa, MOG... cccececs 285 
W. Henderson, Lexington, Ky....... 298 
A. H. Waldron, Richmond, Maine.... 286 
tR. D. Morgan, Washington, Md..... 293 
G. L. Osborne, Brookline, Mass...... 287 
J. A. Skinner, Cedar Springs, Mich.. 296 
J. E. Harker, Minneapolis, Minn..... 287 
Cc. P. Williams, Greenville, Miss..... 288 
Ww. _ Akard, Fair Play, Mo......... 286 
E. L. Robbins, Billings, Mont........ 286 
BE. W. Varner, Adams, Neb.......... 291 
E. E. Reed, Manchester, N. H....... 279 
C. B. Piatt, Bridsetonm, Ni. Bic ccc ven 289 
r. Ss. Wright, Buffalo, N. ¥.......- 286 
H. A. Morson, Charlotte, N. C....... 279 
A, Ke. CHES, FOrtal, IN. Dec ccccwcs 291 
L. M. Weedon, Cleveland, Ohio...... 288 
V. H. Francis, Drumright, Okla..... 292 
J. W. Seavey, Portiand, Ore......... 293 
Edward Hellyer, Alexandria, Pa..... 295 
Cc. oH, Dilion, Auburn, Hy. Tis sic cciic 282 
Pb. Tt. Berieé. Star, Ge Ce ciscicviee<cices 291 
Frank Hughes, Mobridge, S. D...... 291 
Ollie Williams, Nashville, Tenn..... 288 
N. C. Arie, Menard, Texas........... 289 
Cc. H. Reilley, Jr., Salt Lake, Utah.. 285 
©. B. Burr, Montpelier, Vt.... icc 285 
W. D. Runnels, Staunton, Va........ 291 
F. M. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash...... 298 
Richard Gerstell, Grafton, W. Va... 277 
F. G. Fuller. Mukwanago, Wis...... 294 
A. C. Hiee, DGUSIGR,. WHO cis cic iie vince 292 

*Includes Nevada. 

t+Includes New Mexico. 

tIncludes District of Columbia. 

National Champion (Amateur). 
Frank S. Wright, Buffalo, N. Y..... 199 
National Champion (Professional.) 
Bart Lewis, Auburn, Fll.........0..c06- 200 
New Guns and Traps. 

One of these days—and the time 


doesn’t appear so distant—trapshooting 
will be one of the sports most enjoyed 
on outings and picnics. 

We don’t mean shooting at the traps 
as the average person knows the clay 
target sport, for the 12-gauge shotgun 
and the regulation trap for the throw- 
ing of targets would be quite out of 
place at lawn parties and the like. 
There is a shotgun and trap, however, 
that filis the bill. 

We have reference to the 410-gauge 


accomplished some- 
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shotgun and the small stationary trap 
that were used by the Winchester shoot- 
ing team on its recent exhibition tour 
in thirty-one cities in Pennsylvania, 


Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Indiana and Ten- 
nessee. 

The trap was carried from city to 


city by J. Mowell Hawkins, captain of 
the team, and the other shooters re- 
ferred to the trap as “Hawkins’ Tur- 
key” because the genial Mowell was so 
careful of it. The trap, something pew 
in the target-throwing line, was nailed 
to a large piece of wood and “Ad” Top- 
perwein sat on the ground alongside 
the trap and fed the targets and did 
the trapping. The device weighs about 
six pounds. 

The trap didn’t reach the team until 
they were some days on the road, con- 
sequently it was shown in only nine- 
teen cities. In each of these cities each 
member of the shooting team fired at 
ten targets standing eight yards behind 
the trap and Topperwein. The exhibi- 
tion took so well that a writer in one 
city, commenting on it, called it “the 
new trapshooting sport.” He is right, 
and we believe, too, that when those 
seeking new sports for open-air activi- 
ties become acquainted with this game 
they will help many in spending pleas- 
ant hours and also make for better 
marksmanship. 
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CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


Shotgun shooting is called the sport 
of Kings. It is even better than that 
for democrats, as well as demagogues, 
can engage in it with the same un- 
bounded pleasure. 
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2 
) r 
ANGLING, American Rifle, The, (Whelen) ......... 5.25 
American Shotgun (Chas Askins)...... 2.26 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans)..... 5.40 
een) POON acca chnsac ese neaeee $3.15 Automatic Pistol Shooting (Winans).... 1.00 
Amateur Rodmaking (Frazer).......... 1.00 Big Game Fields of America—North and 


Angler’s Secret, The (Chas. Bradford)... 1.15 
An Angler’s Reminiscences (Chas. Hal- 

SS Ee rr ee 1.50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them.. 1.50 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes (L. 


a eae ree rr 1.26 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall)...... 2.10 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)...... 1.65 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock).......... 2.00 
Complete Angler (Walton)...........6+ 1.65 


Complete Angler (Walton) New Edition. 5.40 
Complete Angler and Sportsman (Blake). 2.00 
Determined Angler (Chas. Bradferd) ... 1.10 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Files 
(Shipley) ee ~— me 
Familiar Fish, How to Catch (McCarthy) 1.75 
1.25 

0 


Favorite Fish and Fishing (Henshall)... 2é 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp)............ 1.0 
Oe OS errr -65 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp). 1.00 
Prenine Tackle CEVA)... 000.000 6000002 1.00 
Fishing with Floating Flies (Samuel G. 
PED So veeanpewoorsasa ands cecnes 1.00 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie 
ROUNNINTE D3 <s,~ cs gs6i nia toe ea ae a ae 2.05 
Modern Fish Culture in Fresh and Salt 
WE..s Rao ane ss sabes eens es 2.00 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill)........ 1.65 


Salt Water Game Fishing (C. F. Holder). 1.00 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (Southard). 8.00 
RHOUG WORST 65 io 04ccwsxanias 2.10 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING, 


Back to Nature (Newkirk)..... ....... .80 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart)....... 1.00 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).... 1.50 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)...... 1.00 
Cee I ORs 6:25 4.56. sc wewecee cue 1.00 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan)........ .60 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart), 2 
WOOD 5 G5. dn s'nlespobuc soo bee eae 1.50 
Campfire Verses (Haynes & Harrison).... 1.25 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter)...... 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)........ 1.00 
Pox Trapping (Tarding)............ccse<s 1.00 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding) postpaid.. 2.00 
Pur Permine CRUG) ois s..0950.0 0:n0ie 1.00 
Ginseng an. Other Medicinal Plants..... 1.25 
Home Ma-iufacture of Furs and Skins 
ERMMERLORD: os ciiks ss sio.5 aincaieesee doe ab 1.50 
Home T.ixidermy for Pleasure and Profit 
CUERPUIOE)) a6 ced 5005s cee wesesees des 1.50 
How to Throw the Diamond Hitch....... 25 
Land Cruising and Prospecting......... 1.00 
Mink Fa: ning (A. S. White)........... 1.00 
Mink Trapping (Harding).............- 1.00 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace)....... 1.00 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)........... 1.00 
Shetters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard)... 1.85 
Steel Traps (Harding)........-.es-esee. 1.00 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce)........++++++- 1.00 
Tracks and Tracking (Brunner)......... 1.00 
Way of the Woods (Edw. Breck)........ 1.85 
Wilderness Homes (0. Kemp)..........- 1.25 


Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding).... 1.00 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING, 


African Camp Fires (Stewart E. White). 1.65 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt)........ 4.33 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell) 3.75 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
cents extra on each volume should be sent. 


Bowen (lan @. BE 6 og oc ec occeus 2.50 
Black Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright)...... 1.10 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 

PROUMRION). 5. b bnccce cieee eles e nesses 4.10 
Complete Sportsman's Guide a. 1.25 
Grizzly Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright). 2.00 
Hunting Big Game (W. S. Thomas)..... 2.00 


Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 
Sf) Re oe ere eas 
Land of Footprints (Stewart E. White).. 1. 65 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler).......... 75 
Moose Book CMe) oii. ceciccr eves §.00 
Our Feuthered Game (Huntington), a 
Handbook for Sportsmen............. 2.15 
Our Big Game (Huntington) Mlustrated.. 2.15 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
nn) ETE eee en eee re 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 
wright) new and revised edition...... 1.00 
Records of Big Game (Rowland = 
7th ed. (Duty from England extra)... 7.50 


Rifle Range Construction (Ewing)...... 1.00 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (C. Askins).... 1.00 
Sporting Bifle (Winans)... occccoseees y 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart)........... 1.0 


Suggestions to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 1. 10 
The Modern Rifle, by Bevis & Donovan.. 1.2 
U.S. Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) i. $0 
Wildfowl and Waders (D. Huntington)... : 4 
Wildflowers (Bradford) .......ce.cceces 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon) ‘ 25 


Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)...... 1.0 
KENNEL, 

All About Airedales (Palmer).......... 1.10 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper..... 1.00 
Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams)...... 2.00 
SOGRGT “ORIN, WUE i cect a sb. o0iee vk 5606s -50 
Dog Book, The CWate0R). ..cesccccsccce 1.65 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams)....... 1.00 
Haberlein’s Force Collar...........se00. 2.00 


Practical Dog Keeping (Wm. Havnes). 1.00 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes).... 1.00 
Shepherd Dog, Training, etc. (Wicker- 


MES ..<o chetsabccevaneubesenaeeens 1.00 
Story of Jack Co) reer re .60 
Training the Dog, for general purposes ; 

not hunting (Lemmon).............. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
American Animals (Stone and Cram)..... 5.00 


American Game Birds (OC. A. Reed) over 

100 birds pictured in natural colors... .50 
American “Natural History (Hornaday).. 5.45 
Animal Guile GiOO8) on oc ccc c8ssccvese -75 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley)............ 2.25 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East 

of the Rockies. Illus. in colors (Reed). 1.30 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of hon 

Rockies. Illus. in colors (Reed).. 1.89 
Bird Life (Chapman)........cccccceces 2.25 
Birds of Field, Forest and Park (Gilmore) 2.50 
Color Key to North American Birds (Chap- 


ee BO TOE) cise cvecccvservece -00 
Guide to Taxidermy (Reed)........++. - 1.65 
In Beaver World (Enos Mills) ai aiaipicrereteia 2.80 
Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T. Hornaday) 1. ro 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson)........... 


A.B.C. of Aviation (Capt. V. W. Page).. 2'60 


If insured mail is desired five (5) 
Remittance must accompany order. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLORADO 
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